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LETTER  I. 

PARIS. 

Cholera — ^lUoling — Hotel  Dieu. 


YoL-  will  see  by  the  papers,  I  presume,  the  official 
accounts  of  the  c/iolera  in  Paris.  It  seems  very 
terrible  to  you,  no  doubt,  at  your  distance  from 
the  scene,  and  truly  it  is  terrible  enough,  if  one 
could  realise  it  any  where — but  no  one  here  thinks 
of  troubling  himself  about  it ;  and  you  might  be 
here  a  month,  and  if  youobs^ed  the  people  only, 
and  frequented  only  the  pl^es  of  amusement  and 
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tlie  public  promeiiadep,  you  might  never  suspect 
its  existence.  The  month  is  June-like — deliciously 
warm  and  bright,  and  the  trees  are  just  in  the 
tender  green  of  the  new  buds  ;  and  the  exquisite 
gardens  of  the  Tuiteries  are  thronged  all  day  wiih 
thousands  of  the  gay  and  idle,  sitting  under  the 
trees  in  groups,  and  laughing  and  amusing  them- 
selves as  if  there  was  no  plague  in  the  air,  though 
hundreds  die  every  day  ;  and  the  churches  are  all 
bung  in  black,  with  the  constant  succession  of 
funerals,  and  you  cross  the  biers  and  hand- 
barrows  of  the  sick  hurrying  to  the  hospitals  at 
every  turn  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  It  is 
very  hard  to  realise  such  things,  and,  it  would 
t^eem,  very  bard  even  to  treat  it  seriously.  I  waft 
at  a  masque  bull  at  the  "Theatre  dea  Varietes" 
a  night  or  two  since,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Mi-careme.  There  were  some  two  thou- 
sand people,  I  should  think,  in  fancy  dresses ; 
most  of  tliem  grotesque  and  satirical ;  and  the 
ball  was  kept  up  till  seven  in  the  morning,  with 
all    the  extravagant  gaiety   and   noise    and    fun 
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r  villi    t¥hich    the    FreOcli    people   manage   sucfa 

iimttet3.    There  was  a  cholerti'walis  and  a  cholera- 

phipmie;  and  one  man,  itnmeneetj  tall,  dre«sed 

A  a  personification  of  the  cholera,  with  skeleton 

mour  and  blood-shot  eyes,  and  other  horrible 

ipnrtenancee  of  a  nallcing  pestilence.      It  was 

burden   of  all   the  jukes,  and  alt  the  cries 

f  the  hawkers,  and  all  the  conversation.     And 

,  probably,  nineteen  cot  of  twenty  of  those 

rpresent  hTcd  in  the  quarters  most  ravaged  hy  the    I 

'tiwase,   and  most  of  them  bad  seen  it  face  to 

fiwe,  and  knew  perfectly  its  deadly  character. 

As  yet,  the  higher  classes  of  society  have 
escaped.  It  seents  to  depend  very  much  on  Uie 
lanner  in  which  people  live ;  and  the  poor  have 
I  struck  in  every  quarter,  often  at  the 
oert  door  to  luxury.  A  friend  toM  me 
Sits  morning  that  the  porter  of  a  large  and 
feshionsble  hotel  in  n-bich  he  lives  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital ;  and  theie  have  been  one  or 
69  in  the  airy  quarter  of  St.  Germain, 
al  medical  students  have  died,   too,  but 
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the  majority  of  these  live  with  the  narrowest 
economy,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  city  the  most 
liable  to  impure  effluvia.  The  balls  go  on  still  in 
the  gay  world ,  and  I  presume  they  vouid  go  on  if 
there  were  only  musicians  enough  left  to  make 
an  orchestra,  or  fashionists  to  compose  a  quadrille. 
As  if  one  plague  was  not  enough,  the  city  is  all 
alive  in  the  distant  faubourgs  with  revolts.  Last 
night  the  rappel  was  beat  all  over  the  city»  and 
the  National  Guard  called  to  arms,  and  marched 
to. the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  different  quarters 
where  the  mobs  were  collected.  The  occasion  of 
the  disturbances  is  singular  enough.  It  has  been 
discovered,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  that  a 
great  number  of  people  have  been  poisoned  at  the 
wine-shops.  Men  have  been  detected,  with  what 
object  Heaven  only  knows,  in  putting  arsenic  and 
other  poisons  into  the  cups  and  even  into  the 
buckets  of  the  water-carriers  at  the  fountains. 
Several  of  these  empoinonnturs  have  been  taken 
from  the  officers  of  justice  and  literally  torn  limb 
from  limb  in  the  streets.      Two  were  drowned 
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and  kept  down  the 


one  of  its  superb  atenncB, 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  island.  With  the  errand 
on  which  we  were  bound  in  our  minds,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  very  forcibly  with 
our  own  exquisite  enjoyment  of  life.  I  am  sure 
I  never  felt  my  veins  fuller  of  the  pleasure  of 
health  and  motion,  and  1  never  saw  a  day  when 
every  thing  about  me  seemed  better  worth  living 
for.  The  superb  palace  of  the  Louvre,  with  its 
long  facade  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  lay  in  the  mel- 
lowest sunshine  on  our  left, — the  lively  river, 
covered  with  boats,  and  spanned  with  its  mag- 
nificent and  crowded  bridges  on  our  right, — the 
view  of  the  island  with  its  massive  old  structures 
below, — and  the  fine  old  gray  towers  of  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  rising  dark  and  gloomy  in  the 
distance — it  was  difficidt  to  realise  any  thing 
but  life  and  pleasure.  That  under  those  very 
towers  which  added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  there  lay  a  tliousand  and  more  of  poor 
wretches  dying  of  a  plague,  was  a  thought  my 
mind  would  not  retain  a  moment. 
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from  them,  most  probably,  Tor  ever.  The  litters 
were  set  down  a  moment  before  ascending  the 
steps,  the  crowd  pressed  around  and  lifted  the 
coarse  curtains,  farewells  were  exchanged,  and 
the  sick  alone  passed  in,  [  did  not  see  any  great 
demonstration  of  feehng  in  the  particular  cases 
that  were  before  me,  but  I  can  conceive,  in  the 
almost  deadly  certainty  of  ihis  disease,  that  theee 
hasty  partings  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  might 
often  be  scenes  of  unsurpassed  suffering  and 
distfess. 

I  waited,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  more  for  my 
friend.  lu  the  whole  time  that  I  had  been  there, 
ten  litters,  bearing  the  sick,  had  entered  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  As  1  exhibited  the  borrowed  diploma,  the 
eleventh  arrived,  and  with  it  a  young  man,  whoee 
violent  and  uncontrolled  grief  worked  so  far  on 
the  soldier  at  the  door,  that  he  allowed  him  tu 
pass.  I  followed  the  bearers  up  to  the  ward, 
interested  exceedingly  to  see  the  patient,  and 
desirous  to  observe  the  firet  treatment  and  man- 
ner of   reception.     They   wound   slowly   up   the 
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who  were  entering  in  the  Eame  manner.  I  in- 
quired of  my  friend  how  soon  she  would  be 
attended  to.  He  said,  "  Possibly  in  an  hour, 
as  the  physician  was  just  commencing  his 
rounds."  An  hour  after,  I  peBsed  the  bed  of  this 
poor  woman,  and  she  had  not  yet  been  visited. 
Her  husband  answered  ray  question  with  a 
choking  voice  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  passed  down  the  ward,  and  found  nineteen  or 
twenty  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  They  lay 
quite  still,  and  seemed  benumbed.  I  felt  the 
limbs  of  several,  and  found  them  quite  cold.  The 
stomach  only  had  a  little  warmth.  Now  and  then 
a  half  groan  escaped  those  who  seemed  the 
litrongest,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  universally 
open  mouth  and  upturned  ghas'ly  eye,  there  were 
no  signs  of  much  sufTering.  I  found  two  who  must 
have  been  dead  half  an  hour  undiscovered  by  the 
attendants.  One  of  them  was  an  old  woman, 
quite  gray,  with  a  very  had  expression  of  face, 
who  was  perfectly  cold — lips,  limbs,  body  and 
all.    The  other  was  younger,  and  seemed  to  have 


aonu.  sinr.  II 

died  in  paia.  Her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  forced  half  out  of  the  sockets,  and  her  tkin 
ns  of  the  most  livid  and  deathly  pnrple.  The 
voiuan  in  the  next  bed  told  me  she  bad  died  since 
the  Sa:ur  de  Charili  had  been  there.  It  is  horri- 
ble to  think  how  these  poor  creatures  may  suffer 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  pmrisions  that  are  made 
profejjsedly  for  their  relief.  I  a^ked  why  a  simple 
preacriptioD  of  treatment  might  not  be  drawn  up 
by  the  physician,  and  administered  by  the  nume- 
rous medical  students  who  were  in  Paris,  that  as  few 
as  possible  might  sutfer  from  delay.  "  Because, " 
said  my  companion,  "  the  chief  physicians  roust  do 
every  thing  personally  to  study  the  complaint." 
And  BO,  I  verily  believe,  more  human  lives  are  sa- 
crificed in  waiting  for  experiments  than  ever  will 
be  saved  by  the  results.  My  blood  boiled  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  melancholy  visit. 
I  wandered  about  alone  among  the  beds  till  my 
heart  was  sick,  and  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
then  rejoined  my  friend,  who  was  in  the  tnin  of 
one  of  the  physicians  making  the  rounds.     One 
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would  think  a  dying   person   should   be  ti 
with  kindness.      I  never  saw  a  rou>;her  or  more 
heartless  manner  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 

at  the  bedsides  of  these  poor  creatures.     A 

harsh  question,  a  rude  pulling  open  of  the  raouth 
to  look  at  the  tongue,  a  sentence  or  two  of  iinsup- 
pressed  comment  to  the  students  on  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  train  passed  on.  If  discou- 
ragement and  despair  are  not  medicines,  I  should 
think  the  visits  of  such  physicians  were  of  httle 
avail.  The  wretched  sufferers  turned  away  their 
heads  after  he  had  gone,  in  every  instance  that 
1  saw,  with  an  expression  of  visibly  increased  dis- 
tress. Several  of  them  refused  to  answer  hia  ques- 
tions altogether. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Salle  St.  Monique, 
one  of  tile  male  wards,  I  heard  loud  voices  and 
laughter.  1  had  heard  much  more  groaning  and 
complaining  in  passing  among  the  men,  and  the 
horrible  discordance  struck  me  as  something  in- 
fernal. It  proceeded  from  one  of  the  sides  to 
which  the  patients  had  been  removed  who  were  re- 


and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  those  whose  kind- 
ness is  mercenary  and  habitual,  and  of  course  with- 
out sympathy  or  feeling.  Was  it  not  enough 
alone,  if  she  had  been  far  less  ill,  to  embitter  the 
very  fountains  of  life,  and  make  her  ahiiost  wish 
to  die  1  She  sank  down  upon  the  htter  again,  and 
drew  her  shawl  over  her  head.  1  had  seen  enough 
of  suffering,  and  I  left  the  place. 

On  reaching  the  lower  staircase,  my  friend  pro- 
posed to  me  to  look  into  the  deuil-room.  We  de- 
scended to  a  large  dark  apartment  below  the 
street  level,  lighted  by  a  lamp  fixed  to  the  wall. 
Sixty  or  seventy  bodies  lay  on  the  floor,  some  of 
them  quite  uncovered,  and  some  wrapped  in  mats. 
1  could  not  see  distinctly  enough  by  the  dim  light 
to  judge  of  their  discolouration.  They  appeared 
mostly  old  and  emaciated. 

1  cannot  describe  the  sensation  of  relief  with 
which  I  breathed  the  free  air  once  more.  I  had 
no  fear  of  the  cholera,  but  the  suffering  and  misery 
1  had  seen  oppressed  and  half  smothered  me. 
Every  one  who  has  walked  through  a  hospital  will 
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VILLA  FRANCA. 


***** 
We  returned  in  time  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 

American  Consul,  confirming  the  orders  of  the 

commissary,  but  advising  us  to  return  to  Antibes, 

and  sail  thence  for  Villa  Franca,  a  lazaretto  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  whence  we  could  enter 

Italy  after  seven  day$^  quarantine!     By  this  time 

several  travelling  carriages  had  collected,  and  all, 

profiting  by  our  experience,  turned  back  together. 

Wo  are  now  at  the  "  Golden  Eagle"  deliberating. 

Some  have  determined  to  give  up  their  object 

ultogetlier,  but  the  rest  of  us  sail  to-morrow  morn- 

^  fishing-boat  for  the  lazaretto. 


ANTIBES.  17 

There  were  but  eight  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
travellers  stopped  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Laurent^ 
who  thought  It  worth  while  to  persevere.  We 
are  all  here  in  this  pest-house  at  present,  and 
a  motley  mixture  of  nations  it  is.  There  are 
two  young  Sicilians  returning  from  college  to 
Messina;  a  Belgian  lad  of  seventeen,  just 
started  on  his  travels;  two  aristocratic  young 
Frenchmen,  very  elegant^  and  very  ignorant 
of  the  world,  running  down  to  Italy  to  avoid 
the  cholera;  a  middle-aged  surgeon  in  the 
British  navy,  very  cool  and  very  gentlemanly  ; 
a  vulgar  Marseilles  shopkeeper ;  and  myself.  I 
thought  we  should  never  g^t  away  from  Antibes. 
After  spending  several  hours  in  disputing  with 
the  boatmen,  who  took  advantage  of  our  situation 
to  demand  more  money  for  the  voyage  than  they 
could  make  by  their  trade  in  a  year,  we  em- 
barked. 

We  hoisted  the  fisherman's  lattine  sail,  and  put 
out  of  the  little  harbour  in  very  bad  temper.  The 
wind  was  fair,  and  we  ran  along  the  shore  for 
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a  couple  of  hoursj  till  we  came  to  Nice,  i 
we  were  to  stop  for  permissioa  to  go  to  the 
lazaretto.  We  were  hailed  off  tlie  mole  with 
a  trumpet,  and  suffered  to  pass.  Doubting  a 
little  point  lialf  a  mile  further  on,  we  ma  into  the 
bay  of  Villa  Franca,  a  handful  of  houses  at  the 
base  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  A  httle 
round  tower  stood  in  the  centre  of  tlie  harbour, 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  connected  with  the  town 
by  a  draw-bridge,  and  we  were  landed  at  a  stair- 
case outside,  by  which  we  mounted  to  show  our 
papers  to  the  health  officer.  The  interior  waa  a 
little  circular  yard  separated  from  an  office  on  the 
town  aide  by  an  iron  grating,  and  looking  out 
on  the  sea  by  two  embrasures  for  cannon.  Two 
strips  of  water  and  the  sky  above  was  our  whole 
prospect  for  the  hour  that  we  waited  here.  The 
cause  of  bis  delay  was  presently  explained  by 
clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  interior.  The 
tower  filled,  and  a  nioi-e  nauseating  odour  I  never 
inhaled.  We  were  near  suffocating  with  the 
intolerable    smell    and    the   quantity    of   smoke 
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deemed  necessary  to  secure  his  Majesty's  officer 
■gaiost  contagion. 

A  cautious- looking  old  gentleman  with  gray 
hair  emerged  at  last  from  the  emoke  with  a  long 
can^pole  in  his  hand,  and,  coughing  at  erery 
lyllable,  requested  us  to  insert  our  passports  in 
the  split  at  the  extremity  which  he  thrust  through 
the  grate.  This  being  dune,  we  asked  him  for 
bread.  We  had  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  it  was 
now  sun-down — near  twelve  hours'  &st.  Several  j 
of  my  companions  had  been  sea-sick  with  the 
swell  of  the  Mediterranean  in  coming  from  An- 
tibes,  and  all  were  iaint  with  hunger  and  ex- 
haustioD.  For  myself,  the  villanons  smetl  of  our  | 
pariiicatton  had  made  me  sick,  and  I  had  rto 
appetite ;  but  the  rest  eat  very  voraciously  of 
a  loaf  of  coaise  bread,  which  was  extended  to  us 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  two  pieces  of  paper. 

After   reading   our    passports    the    magistrate 
informed  us  that  be  had  no  orders  to  admit  us   ' 
to   the  lazaretto,  and   we  roust  he  in   our  boat 
I  till  he  could  send  a  messenger  to  Nice  with  our 


passports  and  obtaia  permission.  We 
upon  him,  however,  with  such  a  Hood  of  rem 
stmnce,  and  with  such  an  emphasis  from  hiii 
and  fatigue,  that  he  coueented  to  admit  us  tem- 
porarily on  his  own  responsibility,  and  gave  the 
boatmen  orders  to  row  back  to  a  long  low  stone 
building  we  had  observed  at  one  of  the  coiners 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

He  was  there  before  us ;  and  as  we  mounted 
the  stone  ladder  he  pointed  through  the  bars  of  a 
large  inner  gate  to  a  single  chamber  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  promising 
to  send  us  something  to  eat  in  tlie  course  of  the 
evening,  left  us  to  take  possession.  Our  position 
was  desolate  enough.  The  building  was  new, 
and  the  plaster  still  soft  and  wet.  There  was  not 
an  article  of  furniture  in  the  chamber,  and  but  a 
single  window  ;  the  floor  was  of  brick,  and  the  air 
as  damp  wilhin  as  a  cellar.  The  alternative  was 
to  remain  out  of  doors,  in  the  small  yard  walled 
up  thirty  feet  on  three  sides,  and  washed  by  the 
sea  on  the  other;  and  here,  on  a  long  block  of 
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granite,  the  softest  thing  I  could  find,  I  deter- 
miiied  to  make  an  alfrnco  night  of  it. 

Bread,  cheese,  wine,  and  cold  meat,  seethed, 
Italian  fashion,  in  naoseoos  oil,  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  standing  in  a 
boot,  we  sat  aroond  on  the  brick  floor,  and  sapped 
very  merrily.  Hunger  had  brought  even  our  two 
French  exquisites  to  their  fare,  and  they  eat 
heartily.  The  navy  suigeon  had  seen  service,  and 
had  no  qualms ;  the  Sicilians  were  from  a  German 
university,  and  were  not  delicate ;  the  Marseilles 
tape-seller  knew  apparently  no  better,  and  we 
should  have  been  less  contented  with  a  better 
meal.     It  was  superfluous  to  abuse  it. 

A  steep  precipice  hangs  right  over  the  la- 
zaretto, and  the  horn  of  the  half-moon  was  just 
dipping  below  it  as  I  stretched  myself  to  sleep. 
With  a  folded  coat  under  my  hip,  and  a  carpet- 
bag for  a  pillow,  1  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
soundly  till  sunrise.  My  companions  had  chosen 
shelter,  but  all  were  happy  to  be  early  risers.  We 
mounted  our   high  wall  upon  the  sea,  and  pro- 
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K«rvpe  ;  and  tnily,  vaia  this  dinne  sky,  utd  v 
lb*  iMptriting  nUliljr  knd  ioftiMM  of  Ibe  air,  I 
rII  thai  ualure  can  lavtah  frf"  Inxoriancc  and  v 
tifiMi  lite  liilU,  It  It  the  pfatcr,  if  there  U  ottc  ii 
Hdrid,   whrtv  ihe  dronping  apiril  of  the    ion 
iiiwM  i>>ti«f<  Hitd  renew.     At  thia  moment  the  i 
(iHt  v**\>i  Uvm  (he  |wak  iif  the  highest  n 
«i-4w«  *>'C  '""Y'  ■"^'  *"^  *'>*"  '^'^^  pmeoUy  fl 
•(riviV  ntiHl  (rwm  lite  •horv.     I  close  tcy  book  t 
hhI  utMt  Itio  Millf  which  1  see  the  anrpiao  1 
tiiittittte«t  already  »ilh  the  aamc  object,  to  ati 
Mw  Am  innUi  tlint  blovi  tea- ward. 


busooise  like  ficboolboys.  At  tbis  moment  tbe 
MuseilUs  irader  and  the  two  Frenchmen  are 
throwing  Etoues  at  something  that  is  floating  out 
vitlitbe  tide ;  the  surgeon  has  dri>pped  his  luliaa 
grammar  to  decide  upon  the  beat  shot;  the  Bel- 
pao  is  fishing  off  the  wall  with  a  pin  book  and  a 
bit  oT  cheese;  and  the  two  Sidlians  are  talking 
lingua  Fraticu  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to  Caro- 
lina, the  iivardian's  daughter,  who  stands  coquet- 
ting on  tbe  pier  just  outside  the  limits.  I  have 
got  out  my  books  and  portfolio,  and  taken  posses- 
eioD  of  the  broad  stair ;  and  depending  on  the 
couttesy  of  my  companions  to  jump  over  me  and 
my  papers  when  they  go  up  and  down,  1  ait 
here  most  of  the  day  laughing  at  the  fun  below, 
and  writing  or  reading  alternately.  The  climate  is 
too  delicious  for  discontent.  Every  breath  is  a 
pleasure.  The  hills  of  the  amphitheatre  opposite 
us  are  corered  with  olive,  lemon,  and  orange  trees  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  from  the  time  the  land-breeze 
commences  to  blow  off  shore,  until  ten  or  eleven, 
the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  delicate  perfume 
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of  the  orange-blossom,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  grateful.  Nice  is  called  the  hospital  of 
Europe  ;  and  truly^imder  this  divine  sky^  and  with 
the  inspiriting  vitality  and  softness  of  the  air,  and 
all  that  nature  can  lavish  of  luxuriance  and  variety 
upon  the  hills,  it  is  the  place,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
world,  where  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  invalid 
roust  revive  and  renew.  At  this  moment  the  sun 
has  crept  from  the  peak  of  the  highest  mountain 
across  the  bay,  and'  we  shall  scent  presently  the 
spicy  wind  from  the  shore.  I  close  my  book  to  go 
out  upon  the  wall,  which  I  see  the  surgeon  has 
mounted  already  with  the  same  object,  to  catch 
the  first  breath  that  blows  sea- ward. 
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NICE. 


Italian  summer  moning — New  arrivals — Companions — De- 
parture from  the  lazaretto,  &c. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  an  Italian  gammer  morning.  I 
do  not  think  my  eyes  ever  woke  upon  so  lovely  a  day. 
The  long  lazy  swell  comes  in  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  smooth  as  glass ;  the  sails  of  a  beautiful 
yacht  belonging  to  an  English  nobleman  at  Nice 
and  lying  becalmed  just  now  in  the  bay  are  hanging 
motionless  about  the  masts ;  the  sky  is  without  a 
speck  ;  and  the  air  just  seems  to  me  to  steep  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  the  frame  with  repose  and  plea- 
sure. Now  and  then,  in  America,  I  have  felt  a 
June  morning  that  approached  it,  but  never  the 
degree,  the  fulness,  the  sunny  softness  of  this  ex- 
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c»::izc   r.f  ij^-t  Uffirr^   i:  M.laz.  izic  two  French 
c^a<»rti."^    :>:ci    :.f    r«rc:r:^z:    a:    Tculon,   who 
«::?cap^  izL  .i  ^-fuky  b«:a:,  izsi  cave  dade  this  long 
loya^e  aLcg  ihe  ccas:  :o  ^ec  inzo  Italy.     They 
knew  nothing  ot  the  quaraatine,  and  were  very 
much  sarphseJ  at  their  anrtst.    They  will  probably 
he  deliv-ered  op  to  tl:e  French  consul.     The  new 
comeis  are  all  pnt  together  in  the  large  chamber 
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next  uSy  and  we  have  been  talking  with  them 
through  the  grate.  His  majesty  of  Sardinia  is  not 
spared  in  their  voluble  denunciations. 

Our  imprisonment  is  getting  to  be  a  little  tedious. 
We  lengthen  our  breakfasts  and  dinners,  go  to 
sleep  early  and  get  up  late  ;  but  a  lazaretto  is  a 
doll  place  after  all.     We  have  no  books,  except 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  I  am  on  my  last 
sheet  of  paper.     What  I  shall  do  the  two  remain- 
ing days,  I  cannot  divine.     Our  meals  were  amus- 
ing for  a  while.     We  have  but  three  knives  and 
four  glasses ;  and  the  Belgian  having  cut  his  plate 
in  two  on  the  first  day,  has  eaten  since  from  the 
wash-bowl.     The  salt  is  in  a  brown  paper,  the 
vinegar  in  a  shell,  and  the  meats,  to  be  kept  warm 
during  their  passage  by  water,  are  brought  in  the 
black  utensils  in  which  they  are  cooked.     Our 
table-cloth  appeared  to-day  of  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.     We  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
general  cry  of  horror.     Still,  with  youth  and  good 
spirits,   we    manage   to   be   more  contented  than 
one  would  expect,  and  our  lively  discussions  of  the 
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spot  on  the  quay  where  the  table  shall  be  laid,  and 
the  noise  of  our  dinners  en  plein  air,  would  con- 
vince a  spectator  that  we  were  a  very  merry  and 
sufficiently  happy  company. 

I  like  my  companions^  on  the  whole,  very  much. 
The  surgeon  has  been  in  Canada  and  the  west  of 
New  York,  and  we  have  travelled  the  same  routes, 
and  made  in  several  instances  the  same  acquaint- 
ances. He  has  been  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  also,  and  bis  descriptions  are  very  graphic 
and  sensible.  The  Belgian  talks  of  his  new  king 
Leopold,— the  Sicilians,  of  the  German  universities ; 
and  when  I  have  exhausted  all  they  can  tell  me,  I 
turn  to  our  Parisians,  whom  I  find  I  have  met  all 
winter,  without  noticing  them,  at  the  parties,  and 
we  discuss  the  belles  and  the  different  members  of 
the  beau  monde  with  the  touching  air  and  tone  of 
exiles  from  Paradise.  In  a  case  of  desperate 
ennui,  wearied  with  studying  and  talking,  the  sea- 
wall is  a  delightful  lounge,  and  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean plays  the  witch  to  the  indolent  fancy,  and 
beguiles  it  well.     I  have  never  seen  such  a  beau- 
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tiful  sheet  of  water.  The  colour  is  peculiarly  rich 
aod  clear,  like  an  intensely  blue  sky  heaving  into 
wayee.  I  do  not  find  the  often-repeated  descrip- 
tion of  its  loveliness  at  all  exaggerated. 

*  *  *  •  • 

Our  seven  days  expire  to-morrow,  and  we  are 
preparing  to  eat  our  last  dinner  in  the  la- 
zaretto with  great  glee.  A  temporary  table  is 
already  laid  upon  the  quay — two  strips  of  board 
raised  upon  some  ingenious  contrivance^  I  cannot 
well  say  what,  and  covered  with  all  the  private 
aud  public  napkins  that  retained  any  portion 
of  their  maiden  whiteness.  Our  knives  are  re- 
duced to  twOy  one  having  disappeared  unac- 
countably ;  but  the  deficiency  is  partially  re- 
medied— the  surgeon  has  whittled  a  piueknot 
which  floated  in  upon  the  tide  into  a  distant 
imitation,  and  one  of  the  company  has  produced 
a  delicate  dagger  that  looks  very  like  a  keep- 
sake from  a  lady,  and  by  the  reluctant  manner 
in  which  it  was  produced,  the  profanation  cost 
his  sentiment   an   effort.      Its  white  handle  and 
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silver  sheath  lie  across  a  plate  abridged  of  its 
proportions  by  a  very  formidable  s^ment.  Tliere 
was  no  disguising  the  poverty  of  the  brown  paper 
that  contains  the  salt.  It  was  too  necessary  to 
be  made  an  "  aside/'  and  was  placed  upon  the 
centre  of  the  table.  I  fear  there  has  been 
more  fuss  in  the  preparation  than  we  shall  feel 
in  eating  the  dinner  when  it  arrives.  The 
1  Belgian  stands  on  the  mole  watching  all  the 
bouts  from  town ;  but  they  pass  off  down  the 
Imrbour  one  after  another^  and  we  are  destined 
to  keep  our  appetites  to  a  late  hour.  Their  de- 
testable cooking  needs  the  ''  sauce  of  hunger." 

The  iklginn*s  hat  waves  in  the  air,  and  the  com- 
niissury's  boat  must  be  in  sight.  As  we  get  off 
at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  my  portfolio 
shuts  till  I  find  another  resting-place — probably 

Genoa. 

#  *  *  *  « 

The  health-magistrate  arrived  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  the  la- 
zaretto of  Villa  Franca.      He  was  accompanied 
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by  a  physician^  who  was  to  direct  the  fumigation* 
The  iron  pot  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber ;  our  clothes  were  spread  out  upon  the 
beds,  and  the  windows  shut.  The  chlorine  soon 
filled  the  room,  and  its  detestable  odour  became 
80  intolerable  that  we  forced  the  door  and  rushed 
past  the  sentinel  into  the  open  air,  nearly  suffo- 
cated. This  farce  over,  we  were  suffered  to 
embark,  and,  rounding  the  point,  put  into  Nice. 

The  Mediterranean  curves  gracefully  into  the 
crescented  shore  of  this  lovely  bay,  and  the  high 
hills  loom  away  from  the  skirts  of  the  town  in  one 
unbroken  slope  of  cultivation  to  the  top.  Large 
handsome  buildings  face  you  ou  the  long  quay 
as  you  approach,  and  white  chimneys  and  half- 
concealed  fronts  of  country-houses  and  suburban 
villas  appear  through  the  olives  and  orange-trees 
with  which  the  whole  amphitheatre  is  covered. 
A  painter  would  not  mingle  a  landscape  more 
picturesquely.  We  landed  amid  a  crowd  of  half- 
naked  idlers,  and  were  soon  at  an  hotel,  where 
we  ordered  the  best  breakfast   the  town  would 
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A<  we  rose  irom.  crmktttf,  a  ntstt  edged  with 
Uack,  asfd  <€&j&i  ^ai  cavekfcd  villi  coosi- 
C€Z9iAt  circsxmsLkEiot,  w»s  r«t  lato  bt  hmnd  by 
the  nttJter  of  the  inxeL  It  was  an  imitatioo 
from  the  Gorenhx  to  aneod  a  taneral-serTioe  to 
be  perionned  in  the  cathedral  that  day  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  denmct  qneeo-okothert  Maria- 
Theresa,  Archdnchess  of  Austria.  Wondering  not 
a  little  how  I  came  br  the  honour.  I  dressed  and 
joined  the  crowd  6ockiiig  firom  all  parts  of  the 
town  to  see  the  ceremonv.  The  central  door  was 
gnaided  by  a  file  of  Sardinian  soldiers,  and,  pre* 
salting  my  invitation  to  the  officer  on  doty,  I  was 
handed  over  to  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  shown 
to  an  excellent  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  church. 
The  windows  were  darkened,  and  the  candles  of 
the  altar  not  yet  lit ;  and  by  the  indistinct  light  that 
came  in  through  the  door  I  could  distinguish 
nothing  clearly.  A  little  silrer  bell  tinkled  pre- 
sently from  one  of  the  side  chapels,  and  boys 
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dressed  in  white  appeared  with  long  tapers,  and 
the  edifice  was  soon  splendidly  illuminated.  I 
bond  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  foar  or 
fi?e  hundred  ladies,  all  in  deep  mourning.  The 
church  was  hung  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  in 
black  cloth y  ornamented  gorgeously  with  silver; 
and  under  the  large  dome  which  occupied  half 
the  ceiling  was  raised  a  pyramidal  altar,  with 
tripods  supporting  chalices  for  incense  at  the 
four  corners;  a  walk  round  the  lower  base  for 
the  priests,  and  something  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  with  a  blaze  of  light  representing 
figures  weeping  over  a  tomb.  The  organ  com- 
menced pealing;  there  was  a  single  beat  on 
the  drum,  and  a  procession  entered.  It  was 
composed  of  the  nobility  of  Nice,  and  the  mili- 
tary  and  civil  oflScers,  all  in  uniform  and  court 
dresses.  The  gold  and  silver  flashing  in  the 
light ;  the  tall  plumes  of  the  Sardinian  soldiery 
below ;  the  solemn  music,  and  the  moving  of 
the  censers  from  the  four  corners  of  the  altar, 
produced  a  very  impressive  effect.     As  soon  as 
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the  procession  had  quite  entered,  the  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  four  chalices;  and  as  the  white 
smoke  rolled  up  to  the  roof,  an  anthem  com- 
menced with  the  full  power  of  the  organ.  The 
singing  was  admirable,  and  there  was  one  fe- 
male voice  in  the  choir  of  singular  power  and 
sweetness. 

The  remainder  of  the  service  was  the  usual 
mummery  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  amused 
myself  with  observing  the  people  about  me.  It 
was  little  like  a  scene  of  mourning.  The  officers 
gradually  edged  in  between  the  seats,  and  every 
woman  of  the  least  pretensions  to  prettiness  was 
engaged  in  any  thing  but  her  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  defunct  Archduchess.  Some  of  the 
very  young  girls  were  pretty,  and  the  women  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  apparently  were  fine-looking  ; 
but  except  a  decided  air  of  style  and  rank,  the 
fairly  grown-up  belles  seemed  to  me  very  un- 
attractive. 

I  saw  little  else  in  Nice  to  interest  me.  I 
wandered    about   with   my   friend    the    surgeon. 
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laughing  at  the  ridiculous  figures  and  viltanous 
unirorme  of  ibe  SsM-'^ian  infantry,  and  repelling 
the  beggars  who  ra  to  us  from  every  corner; 

and  having  traveree  the  terrace  of  a  mile  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  i  the  sea,  unravelled  all  the 
tanesofthe  old  towr  nd  admired  all  the  gplendour 
of  the  new,  we  dined  and  got  early  (o  bed, 
amdoiia  to  eleep  o  :  more  between  sheets,  and 
prepare  fur  the  earl]  itart  of  I  he  following  morning. 
*  *  •  *  « 

We  were  on  the  road  to  Genoa  with  the  first 
grey  of  the  dawn — the  snrgeon,  a  French  officer, 
and  myself,  the  three  passengers  of  a  courier 
baroQcbe.  We  were  climbing  up  mountains,  and 
sliding  down  with  locked  wheels  for  several  hours 
by  a  foad  edging  on  precipices  and  overhung  by 
tremeDdooa  rocks ;  and  descending  at  last  to  the 
sea  level,  we  entered  Mentone,  a  town  of  the  little 
Principality  of  Monaco.  Having  paid  our  twenty 
sous  tribute  to  this  prince  of  a  territory  not  lai^er 
than  a  Kentucky  farm,  we  were  suffered  to  cross 
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his  borders  once  more  into  Sardinia,  having  run 
through  a  whole  state  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  route  of  more 
grandeur  than  this  famous  road  along  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Nice  to  Genoa.  U  is  near  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  the  edges  of  moun- 
tains bordering  the  sea  for  the  whole  distance. 
The  road  is  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  precipice  often 
hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular  above  the  surf, 
descending  sometimes  into  the  ravines  formed  by 
the  numerous  rivers  that  cut  their  way  to  the  sea, 
and  mounting  immediately  again  to  the  loftiest 
summits.  It  is  a  dizzy  business  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  is  no  parapet  usually,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  places  where  half  a  shy  by  a  timid 
horse  would  drop  you  at  once  some  hundred 
fathoms  upon  rocks  met  by  Uie  spray  of  every  sea 
that  breaks  upon  the  shore. 

#  *  *  *  « 

*  *  *  *  # 
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LETTER    IV. 

FLORENCE. 

Florentine  peculiarities  —  Society  —  Balls— Ducal  entertain- 
ments— Privilege  of  strangers — Families  of  high  rank — The 
exclusives — Soirifes— Parties  of  a  rich  banker — Peasant 
beauty — A  contented  married  lady — Husbands,  cavaliers, 
and  wives — Personal  manners — Habits  of  society,  &:c. 

I  A  M  about  starting  on  my  second  visit  to  Rome, 
after  having  passed  nearly  three  months  in  Flo- 
rence. As  I  have  seen  most  of  the  society  of  this 
gayest  and  fairest  of  the  Italian  cities,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  depart  a  little  from  the  travel- 
ler's routine,  by  sketching  a  feature  or  two. 

Florence  is  a  resort  for  strangers  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  gay  society  is  a  mixture  of  all 
nations,  of  whom  one-third  may  be  Florentine, 
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one-third  English,  and  the  remaining  part  equally 
divided  between  Russians,  Germans,  French,  Poles, 
and  Americans.  The  English  entertain  a  great 
deal,  and  give  most  of  the  balls  and  dinner-parties. 
The  Florentines  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  give 
parties,  but  are  always  at  home  for  visits  in  the 
prima  sera,  (from  seven  till  nine,)  and  in  their 
box  at  the  opera.  They  go,  without  scruple^  to 
all  the  strangers'  balls,  considering  courtesy  re- 
paid, perhaps,  by  the  weekly  reception  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  a  weekly  ball  at  the  club-house 
of  young  Italian  nobles. 

The  ducal  entertainments  occur  every  Tuesday, 
and  are  the  most  splendid  of  course.  The  foreign 
ministers  present  all  of  their  countrymen  who 
have  been  presented  at  their  own  courts,  and  the 
company  is  necessarily  more  select  than  ekewhere. 
The  Florentines  who  go  to  court  are  about  seven 
hundred,  of  whom  half  are  invited  on  each  week 
— strangers,  when  once  presented,  having  the 
double  privilege  of  coming  uninvited  to  all.  There 
are  several  Itahan  families,  of  the  highest  rank, 
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who  are  seen  only  here ;  bat,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  one  unmarried  girl,  of  uncommon 
beauty,  who  bears  a  name  celebrated  in  Italian 
history,  they  are  no  loss  to  general  society. 
Among  the  foreigners  of  rank,  are  three  or  four 
Grerman  princes,  who  play  high  and  waltz  well, 
and  are  remarkable  for  nothing  else  ;  half  a  dozen 
star-wearing  dukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  of  all 
nations  and  in  any  quantity ;  and  a  few  English 
noblemen  and  noble  ladies — only  the  latter  nation 
showing  their  blood  at  all  in  their  features  and 
bearing. 

The  most  exclusive  society  is  that  of  the  Prince 

M ,  whose  splendid  palace  is  shut  entirely 

against  the  English,  and  difficult  of  access  to  all.  He 
makes  a  single  exception  in  favour  of  a  descendant 
of  the  Talbots,  a  lady  whose  beauty  might  be  an 
apology  for  a  much  graver  departure  from  rule.  He 
has  given  two  grand  entertainments  since  the  carni- 
val commenced,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but 
people  to  enjoy  them.  The  immense  rooms  were 
flooded  with  light,  the  music  was  the  best  that 
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Florence  could  give,  the  supper  might  have  supped 
an  army — stars  and  red  ribbons  entered  with  every 
fresh  comer,  but  it  looked  like  a  ''  banquet-hall 
deserted. "  Some  thirty  ladies,  and  as  many  men, 
were  all  that  Florence  contained  worthy  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  ex- king.  A  kinder  man  in  his  man- 
ners, however,  or  apparently  a  more  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  I  never  saw.  He  opened  the 
dance  by  waltzing  with  the  young  princess,  his 
daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of  fourteen,  of  whom  he 
seems  fond  to  excess,  and  he  was  quite  the  gayest 
person  in  the  company  till  the  ball  was  over.  The 
ex-queen  sat  on  a  divan,  with  her  ladies  of  honour 
about  her,  following  her  husband  with  her  eyes, 
and  enjoying  his  gaiety  with  the  most  childish 
good-humour. 

The  Saturday  evening  soirees  at  Prince  P 's 

(a  brother  of  the  hero)  are  perhaps  as  agreeable  as 
any  in  Florence.  He  has  several  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  married,  and,  with  a  very  sumptu- 
ous palace  and  great  liberality  of  style,  he  has 
made  his  parties  more  than  usually  valued.     His 
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eldest  daughter  is  the  leader  of  the  fashion,  and 
his  second  is  the  "  cynosure  of  all  eyes. "  The 
old  prince  is  a  talU  bent,  venerable  man,  with 
snow-white  hair,  and  very  peculiarly  marked  fea- 
tures. He  is  fond  of  speaking  EngUsh,  and  pro- 
fesses a  great  affection  for  America. 

Then  there  are  the  soirees  of  the  rich  banker, 

F ,  which,  as  they  are  subservient  to  buuness, 

assemble  all  ranks  on  the  common  pretensions  of  in- 
terest. At  the  last,  1  saw,  among  other  curiosities, 
a  young  girl  of  eighteen  from  one  of  the  more 
common  families  of  Florence — a  fine  specimen  of 
the  peasant  beauty  of  Italy.  Her  heavily  moulded 
figure,  hands,  and  feet,  were  quite  forgiven  when 
you  looked  at  her  dark,  deep,  indolent  eye,  and 
glowing  skin,  and  strongly-lined  mouth  and  fore- 
head. The  society  was  evidently  new  to  her,  but 
she  had  a  manner  quite  beyond  being  astonished. 
It  was  the  kind  of  animal  dignity  so  universal  in 
the  lower  classes  of  this  country. 

One  gains  little  by  his  opportunities  of  meeting 
Italian  ladies  in  society.    The  cavaliere  serveiite 
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flourishes  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Beppo,  and  it  is 
to  him  only  that  the  lady  condescends  to  talk. 
There  is  a  delicate,  refinedJooking,  little  mar- 
chioness here,  who  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  Italian  lady  without  a  cavalier.  They  tell 
you,  with  an  amused  smile,  that  "  she  is  content 
with  her  husband."  It  really  seems  to  be  a 
business  of  real  love  between  the  lady  of  Italy  and 
her  cavalier;  naturally  enough  too — for  her 
parents  marry  her  without  consulting  her  at  all, 
and  she  selects  a  friend  afterwards,  as  ladies  in 
other  countries  select  a  lover,  who  is  to  end  in  a 
husband.  The  married  couple  are  never  seen 
together  by  any  accident,  and  the  lady  and  her 
cavalier  never  apart.  The  latter  is  always  invited 
with  her,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  husband, 
if  there  is  room,  or  if  he  is  not  forgotten.  She  is 
insulted  if  asked  without  a  cavalier,  but  is  quite 
indifferent  whether  her  husband  goes  with  her  or 
not.  These  are  points  reallj/  settled  in  the  policy 
of  society,  and  the  rights  of  the  cavalier  are 
specified  in  the  marriage-contracts.  I  had  thought, 
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until  I  came  to  Italy,  that  such  things  were  either 
a  romance,  or  customs  of  an  age  gone-by. 

I  like  very  much  the  personal  manners  of  the 

Italians.     They  are  mild  .and   courteous  to  the 

fiairthest  extent  of  looks  and  words.    They  do  not 

entertain,  it  is  true,  but  their  great  dim  rooms  are 

free  to  you  whenever  you  can  find  them  at  home, 

and  you  are  at  liberty  to  join  the  gossiping  circle 

around  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  sit  at  the  table 

and  ready  or  be  silent  unquestioned.     You  are  let 

alone,  if  you  seem  to  choose  it,  and  it  is  neither 

commented  on  nor  thought  uncivil, — and  this  I 

take  to  be  a  grand  excellence  in  manners. 

The  society  is  dissolute,  I  think,  almost  without 
an  exception.  The  English  fall  into  its  habits, 
with  the  difference  that  they  do  not  conceal  it  so 
well,  and  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  it  is 
wroncr — which  the  Italians  have  not.  The  latter 
are  very  much  shocked  at  the  want  of  propriety  in 
the  management  of  the  English.  To  suffer  the 
particulars  of  an  intrigue  to  get  about  is  a  worse 
sin,  in  their  eyes,  than  any  violation  of  the  com- 
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flHUKiiiiefil&  It  is  scarce  pc6sibie  for  an  Amencan 
t«>  coQc^re  the  omversal  cormptioo  of  a  society 
like  this  of  Florence,  thoc^b,  if  be  were  not  told 
of  it,  he  voold  think  ix  all  that  was  delicate  and 
attractiTe.  There  are  external  fieatnres  in  which 
the  societT  of  oor  own  conntrr  is  &r  less  scm- 
pnlous  and  proper. 


LETTER    V. 


-  Poggiobonsi  —  Bonconvento  —  Encouragemeiil  of 
I  anisls  by  their  govemment — A cqua pendente — J'oor 
,  the  original  of  a  sketch  by  Cole  —  Uolsena  — 
niiim  —  Scenery  —  Curious    state    of    the    chestnut 


Sienna, — A  day  and  a  half  on  iity  journey  to 
Rome.  With  a  party  of  four  nations  inside,  and 
two  stiangers,  probably  Frenchmen,  in  the  ca- 
briolet, we  hace  jogged  on  at  some  three  miles  in 
the  hour,  enjoying  the  lovely  scenery  of  these 
lower  Apennines  at  our  leisure.  We  slept  last 
night  at  Foggiobonsi,  a  little  village  on  a  hill- 
side, and  arrived  at  Sienna  for  otir  mid-day 
rest.     I  pencil  this  note  after  an  hour's  ramble 
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over  the  city,  visiting  once  more  the  cathedral, 
with  its  encrusted  marbles  and  naked  graces, 
and  the  three  shell-shaped  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  at  the  rim  of  which  the  eight  prin- 
cipal streets  terminate.  There  is  a  fountain  in 
the  midst,  surrounded  with  bassi  relievi  much 
disfigured.  It  was  mentioned  by  Dante.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  it  being  Sunday,  and  all 
the  people  at  the  Corso,  to  see  the  racing  of 
horses  without  riders. 

#  #  «  «  « 

Bonconvento. — We  sit,  with  the  remains  of  a 
traveller's  supper  on  the  table — six  very  social 
companions.  Our  cabriolet  friends  are  two  French 
artists,  on  their  way  to  study  at  Rome.  They  are 
both  pensioners  of  the  government,  each  having 
gained  the  annual  prize  at  the  Academy  in  his 
separate  branch  of  art,  which  entitles  him  to 
five  years'  support  in  Italy.  They  are  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  converse  with  all  the  amusing 
vivacity  of  their  nation.  The  Academy  of  France 
send  out  in  this  manner  five  young  men  annually, 
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who  have  gained  the  prizes  for  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  and  engraving. 

This  is  the  place  where  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
Germany  was  poisoned  by  a  monk,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  The  drug  was  given  to  him  in  the 
communion-cup.  The  *'Ave  Marie"  was  ring- 
ing when  we  drove  into  town,  and  I  left  the 
carriage  and  followed  the  crowd,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  old  church,  where  the  crime  might 
have  been  committed.  But  the  priest  was 
mumbling  the  service  in  a  new  chapel,  which 
no  romance  that  I  could  summon  would  picture 
as  the  scene  of  a  tragedy. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Acquapendente. — ^While  the  dirty  custom-house 
officer  is  deciphering  our  passports,  in  a  hole  a 
dog  would  live  in  unwillingly,  I  take  out  my 
pencil  to  mark  once  more  the  pleasure  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  exquisite  scenery  of  this  place. 
The  wild  rocks  enclosing  the  little  narrow  valley 
below,  the  waterfalls,  the  town  on  its  airy  perch 
above,   the  just   starting   vegetation  of   spring. 
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the  roads  lined  with  snow-drops,  crocuses,  and 
violets,  have  renewed,  in  a  tenfold  degree,-  the 
delight  with  which  I  saw  this  romantic  spot  on 
my  former  journey  to  Rome. 

We  crossed  the  mountain  of  Radicofani  yes- 
terday, in  so  thick  a  mist  that  I  could  not  even 
distinguish  the  ruin  of  the  old  castle  towering 
into  the  clouds  above.  The  wild,  half-naked 
people  thronged  about  us  as  before,  and  I  gave 
another  paul  to  the  old  beggar  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  by  Mr.  Cole's  graphic  sketch. 
The  winter  had,  apparently,  gone  hard  with  him. 
He  was  scarce  able  to  come  to  the  carriage- 
window,  and  coughed  so  hollowly  that  I  thought 
he  had  nearly  begged  his  last  pittance. 

*  «  #  *  # 

Bolsena. — We  have  walked  in  advance  of  the 
vetturino  along  the  boi-ders  of  this  lovely  and 
beautiful  lake  till  we  are  tired.  Our  artists  have 
taken  off  their  coats  with  the  heat,  and  sit,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  pointing  in  every 
direction  at  these  unparalleled  views.    The  water 
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18  as  Btill  as  a  mirror,  with  a  soft  mist  on  its  face, 
and  the  water*  fowl  in  thousands  are  diving  and 
floating  within  gun*shot  of  us.  An  afternoon  in 
June  could  not  be  more  summer->like^  and  this, 
to  a  lover  of  soft  climate,  is  no  trifling  pleasure. 

A  mile  behind  us  lies  the  town,  the  seat  of 
ancient  Vcdscinium,  the  capital  of  the  Volscians. 
The  country  about  is  one  quarry  of  ruins,  moul- 
dering away  in  the  moss.  Nobody  can  live  in 
health  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  pale 
wretches  who  call  it  a  home  are  in  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  smiling  paradise  about  them. 
Before  us,  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  lie  two 
green  islands — those  which  Pliny  records  to  have 
floated  in  his  time ;  and  one  of  which,  Martana, 
a  small  conical  isle,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  the  queen  of  the  Goths  by  her  cousin  Theodatus. 
She  was  taken  there  and  strangled.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  with  such  a  sea  of  sunshine  around 
and  over  it,  that  it  was  ever  any  thing  but  a  spot 
of  delight. 

The  whole  ueischbourhood  is  covered  with  rotten 

VOL.    I.  C 
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trunks  of  trees — a  thing  which  at  first  surprised 
me  in  a  country  where  wood  is  so  economised.  It 
is  accounted  for  in  the  French  guide-book  of  one 
of  our  party  by  the  fact,  that  the  chestnut  woods 
of  Bolsena  are  considered  sacred  by  the  people 
from  their  antiquity,  and  are  never  cut.  The  trees 
have  ripened  and  fallen  and  rotted  thus  for  cen- 
turies— one  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  deadly  change 
in  the  air. 

The  vetturino  comes  lumbering  up,  and  I  must 
pocket  my  pencil  and  remount. 
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LETTER   VL 

MoDtefifisooiie — Anecdote  of  the  wine— VHerbo  —  Mount 
Ctmino— Tradition— View  of  St.  Peler's— Entrance  into 
Rome— A  stranger's  impressions  of  the  city. 

MoNTBFiA SCONE. — We  haveetopped  for  the  night 
at  the  hotel  of  this  place,  so  renowned  for  its  wine 
— the  remnant  of  a  bottle  of  which  stands,  at  this 
moment,  twinkling  between  me  and  my  French 
companions.  The  ladies  of  our  party  have  gone 
to  bed,  and  left  us  in  the  room  where  sat  Jean 
Defoucris,  the  merry  German  monk,  who  died 
of  excess  in  drinking  the  same  liquor  that  flashes 
through  this  straw-covered  flask.  The  story  is 
told  more  fully  in  the  French  guide-books.    A 
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prelate  of  Augsbourg,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
sent  forward  his  servant  with  orders  to  mark 
every  tavern  where  the  wine  was  good  with  the 
word  est,  in  large  letters  of  chalk.  On  arriving 
at  this  hotel,  the  monk  saw  the  signal  thrice 
written  over  the  door — Est !  Est !  Est  !  He  pot 
up  his  mule,  and  drank  of  Montefiascone  till  he 
died.  His  servant  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  is 
still  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Florian : — 

*'  Propter  nimium  city  est, 
Dominus  meus  mortuus  est  I** 

Esf,  Est,  Est!  is  the  motto  upon  the  sign  of 

the  hotel  to  this  day. 

#  #  «  * 

* 

In  wandering  about  Viterbo  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, while  the  horses  were  baiting,  I  stumbled 
upon  the  shop  of  an  antiquary.  After  looking 
over  his  medals,  Etruscan  vases,  cameos.  Sec.,  a 
very  interesting  collection,  I  inquired  into  the 
state  of  trade  for  such  things  in  Viterbo.  He  was 
a  cadaverous,  melancholy-looking  old  man,  with 
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fhis  pockets  worn  quite  out   with   the   habit  of 
tbrasting   his  hands   into   ibeiu,  and   ahoat  hi» 
ouutfa   and   eye   there   was  the   proper  virtuoao 
esprefision  of  iiiquisitiveuess  aud  discrinuoatiwi. 
He  kept  also  a  atuall  caji  adjoiaing  hia  shop,  into 
wkich  we  pasiied  as  be  shrugged   bis  ahoulderx 
■t  my  question.     1  bad  wuDdered  lo  Gud  a  vender 
of  costly  curiosities  id  a  tuwQ  of  &ucb  poverty, 
and  I  was  not  surpriaed  at  the  &ud  fortunes  which 
had   foUownd    npoa  his  enterprise.     They   were 
a    base   herd,   be   said    of    the    people,    utterly 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  precious  objects  be 
had  for  sale,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  open  | 
a  cajc  and  degrade  himsetf  by  waiting  on  them  I 
for  a  (xntemptible  crtixie  worth  of  coffee,  while] 
Im  lovely  antiquities   lay  unappreciated  within.  1 
Tbe  old  gentleman  was  eloquent  upon  his  mic-  ■ 
(bftnnes.     He  had  not  been  long  in  trade,  and  I 
had  collected  his  museum  originally  for  his  own  I 
amnsement.     lie  was  an  odd  specimeu,  in  a  small  I 
, .  mjff  of  a.  mao  who  was  quite  above  bis  splierefl 
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and  suffered  for  his  superiority.  I  bought  a  pretty 
intaglio,  and  bade  him  farewell,  after  an  hour's 
acquaintance,  with  quite  the  feeling  of  a  friend* 
#  «  #  #  « 

Mount  Cimino  rose  before  us  soon  after  leaving 
Viterboy  and  we  walked  up  most  of  the  long  and 
gentle  ascent,  inhaling  the  odour  of  the  spicy 
plants  for  which  it  is  famous,  and  looking  out 
sharply  for  the  brigands  with  which  it  is  always 
infested.  English  carriages  are  constantly  robbed 
on  this  part  of  the  route  of  late.  The  robbers  are 
met  usually  in  parties  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  a 

week  before  we  passed,  Lady  B (the  widow  of 

an  English  nobleman,)  was  stopped  and  plundered 
in  broad  mid-day.  The  excessive  distress  among 
the  peasantry  of  these  misgoverned  states  accounts 
for  these  things,  and  one  only  wonders  why  there 
is  not  even  more  robbing  among  such  a  starving 
population.  This  mountain,  by  the  way,  and  the 
pretty  la^^e  below  it,  are  spoken  of  in  the  ^neid : — 
''Cimini  cum  monte  locum,''  etc.     There  is  an 
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ancieot  traditicm,    that     in   the  crescent^tbaped 

valley  which  the  lake    fills,  there  was  formerly 

a  dty  which  was  overwheluied  by  the  rise  of  the 

water,  and  certain  authors  state  that,  when  the 

lake  is  clear,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 

bottom. 

*  *  ♦  *  # 

The  son  rose  upon  us  as  we  reached  the  moon* 
tain  above  Baccano,  on  the  sixth  day  of  our 
journey ;  and,  by  its  clear  golden  flood » we  saw  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  at  a  distance  of  sixteea 
miles,  towering  amidst  the  Campagna  in  all  its 
majestic  beauty.  We  descended  into  the  vast 
plain,  and  traversed  its  gentle  undulations  for 
two  or  three  hours.  With  the  forenoon  well  ad- 
vanced, we  turned  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  saw  the  home  of  Rapliael— a  noble  chateai^ 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  river ;  and,  in  the 
httle  plain  between,  the  first  peach-trees  we  had 
seen,  in  full  blosf^m.  The  tomb  of  Nero  is  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  before  crossing  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  other  a  newly  painted   and   staring 
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ancient  traditian,  that  in  the  crescentHshaped 
valley  which  the  lake  fills,  there  was  formerly 
a  city  which  was  overwhelined  by  the  rise  of  the 
water,  and  certain  authors  state  that,  when  the 
lake  is  clear,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 

bottom* 

•  «  «  «  • 

The  smi  rose  upon  us  as  we  reached  the  monn« 
tain  above  Baccano,  on  the  sixth  day  of  pur 
journey ;  and,  by  its  clear  golden  flood,  we  saw  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  at  a  distance  of  sixteeix 
miles,  towering  amidst  the  Campagna  in  all  its 
majestic  beauty.  We  descended  into  the  vast 
plaiu,  and  traversed  its  gentle  undulations  for 
two  or  three  hours.  With  the  forenoon  well  ad- 
vanced, we  turned  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  saw  the  home  of  Rapliael— a  noble  chateau 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  river ;  and,  in  the 
little  plain  between,  the  first  peach-trees  we  had 
seen,  in  full  blosf^m.  The  tomb  of  Nero  is  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  before  crossing  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  other  a  newly  painted   and   staring 
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resiauranty  where  the  modern  Roman  cockneys 
drive  for  pnncb  and  ices.  The  bridge  of  Poate- 
molle»  by  which  we  passed  into  the  immediate 
suburb  of  Rome,  was  the  ancient  Pons  .£miUus, 
and  here  Cicero  arrested  the  conspirators  on  their 
way  to  join  Catiline  in  his  camp.  It  was  on  the 
same  bridge,  too,  that  Coiistantine  saw  his  famous 
vision,  and  gained  his  victory  over  the  tyrant 
Maxentius. 

Two  miles  over  the  Via  Flaminia,  between 
garden-walls  that  were  ornamented  with  sculpture 
and  inscription  in  the  time  of  Augustus*  brought 
us  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  square  within- 
this  noble  gate  is  modem,  but  very  imposing. 
Two  streets  diverge  before  you,  as  far  away  as  you 
can  see  into  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  a  magnificent 
fountain  sends  up  its  waters  in  the  centre ;  the 
facades  of  two  handsome  churches  face  you  as 
you  enter ;  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  gardens 
and  palaces  of  princely  splendour.  Gay  and 
sumptuous  equipages  cross  it  in  every  direction, 
driving  out  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  up  to  the 


PiDdan  iDouDt ;   the  spteadid  troops  of  ihe  Pope 
treoB  guard  ;  and  the  busy  utd  stirring  population 
oT  HMxIem  Rome  swell  ont  to  its  limit  lilce  iht  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea.     All  this  disappoiDts  while  tl 
impreaBea  the  stranger.     He  has  come  to  Rome — 
hot  it  was  ofd  Rome  that  he  had  pictured  to  his 
&ney.   The  Forum  ;  the  niins  of  her  temples;  the 
palaces  of  her  emperors ;  Ihc  homes  of  her  onttnrs, 
pKif,  and  patriots ;  the  majestic  relics  of  the  ooce 
mistress  of  the  world,  are  the  features  in  his  antici- 
pation.     Bm  he  enters  by  a  modern  gale  to  a  mo* 
dem  square,  and  pays  hi»  modem  coin  to  a  whis- 
kered officer  of  customs ;  and  in  the  place  of  I 
venerable  Belisarins  begging  an  obolus  in  clai 
Latin,  be  is  beset  by  a  troop  of  lusty  and  filthy  laz-' 
nnmi  intreating  for  a  baiock  in  the  nnntif  of  the  Ma*  I 
doona,  and  in  effeminate  Italian.    He  drives  downl 
(he  Corso,  and  reads  nothing  but  French  sigiis^l 
and  sees  all  the  familiar  wares  of  his  own  > 
eKpoE«d  for  sale;  and  every  other  person  on  i 
pave  is  an  Enghsbman  with  a  narrow -rimmed  1 
and  whaJebooe  stick ;  and  withm  an  hou 
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Dogaiui»  where  his  baggage  is  turned  inside  out 
by  a  snuffy  old  man  who  speaks  French,  and 
a  reception  at  an  hotel  where  the  porter  addresses 
him  in  his  own  language,  whatever  it  may  be,  he 
goes  to  bed  under  Parisian  curtains,  and  tries  to 
dream  of  the  Rome  he  could  not  realise  while 
awake. 
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LETTER   VII. 


Appian  Way — ^Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella — Albano— Tomb  of 
the  Curiatii  —  Aricia  —  Temple  of  Diana  —  Fountain  of 
Egerta — Lake  of  Nemi  —  \'ellelri  —  Pontine  Marshes  — 
Convent — Canal — Terracina  —  San  Felice —  Fondi — Story 
of  Julia  Gonzaga — Cicero's  Garden  and  Tomb — Mola — 
Mintuma — Ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  temple — Fa- 
lemian  Mount  and  wine— The  Doctor  of  St.  Agatha- 
Capua — Entrance  into  Naples — ^The  Queen. 

With  the  intention  of  returning  to  Rome  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  holy  week^  I  have  merely 
passed  through  on  my  way  to  Naples.  We  left  it 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  going  by  the 
Appian  Way,  to  Mount  Albano^  which  borders 
the  Campagna  on  the  south,  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles.     This  celebrated  road  is  lined  with 
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the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Romans.  Off  at  the 
right,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  city,  rises 
the  fortress-like  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  so 
exquisitely  mused  upon  by  Childe  Harold.  This, 
says  Sismoudi,  with  the  tombs  of  Adrian  and 
Augustus,  became  fortresses  of  banditti  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  were  taken  by  Brancaleone, 
the  Bologuese  governor  of  Rome,  who  hanged 
the  marauders  from  the  walls.     It  looks  little  like 


/'  a  woman's  grave." 


We  changed  horses  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Albano,  and,  on  leaving  it,  passed  an  ancient 
mausoleum,  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Curiatii 
who  fought  the  Horatii  on  this  spot.  It  is  a  large 
structure,  and  had  originally  four  pyramids  on 
the  corners,  two  of  which  only  remain. 

A  mile  from  Albano  lies  Aricia,  in  a  country  of 
the  loveliest  rural  beauty.  Here  was  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana,  and  here  were  the  lake  and 
grove  sacred  to  the  ''  virgin  huntress,"  and  con* 
secrated  as  her  home  by  peculiar  worship.  The 
fountain  of  Egeria  is   here,  where  Noma  com- 
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mimed  with  the  nymph ;  and  the  lake  of  Nemi, 
on  the  borders  of  which  the  temple  stood,  and 
whidi  was  called  Dian's  mirror,  {ipeculam  Dimm^,) 
is  at  this  day,  peihaps,  one  of  die  sweetest  gems 
of  natniml  scenery  in  the  world! 

We  slept  at  Velletriy  a  pietty  town  of  some  twelve 
thonsand   inhabitants^  whidi   stands  on  a  hill- 
side,  leaning  down  to  the  Pontine  Marshes,     it 
was  one  of  the  grand  days  of  the  carnival^  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  masks^  walking  np  and  down 
in  their  ridiculoos  dresses,  and  committing  every 
sort  of  foolery.    The  next  morning,  by  daj^ight* 
we  were   opon  the   Pontine  Marshes,  the   long 
thirty  miles  level  of  which  we  passed  in  an  un- 
broken trot,  one  part  of  a  day's  joamey  of  seventy- 
fire  miles,  done  by  the  same  honeSf  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  in  the  hoar !   Tliey  are  small,  compact 
animals,  and  look  in  good  condition ;  though  they 
do  as  much  habitually. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Velletri,  we 
passed  a  convent,  which  is  built  opposite  the  spot 
where  St,  Paul  was  met  by  his  friends,  on  his 
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journey  from  the  sea-side  to  Rome.    The  canal 
upon  which  Horace  embarked  on  his  celebrated 
journey  to   Brundusium,  runs  parallel  with  the 
road  for  its  whole  distance.     This  marshy  deaeri 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  as  wretched  beings, 
perhaps*  as  are  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.    The  pestiferous  miasma  of  the  pools  is 
certain  destruction  to  health ;  and  the  few  who  are 
needed  at  the  distant  post-houses,  crawl  out  to  the 
road-side  like  so  many  victims  from  a  pest-hoose, 
stooping  with  weakness,  hollow-eyed,  and  app^* 
rently  insensible  to  every  thing.    The  feathered 
race  seems  exempt  from  its  influence,  and  the 
quantities  of  game  of  every  known  description  are 
incredible.     The  ground  was  alive  with  wild-geese* 
turkeys,   pigeons,   plover,  ducks,  and  numerous 
birds  we  did  not  know,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
distinguish.    The  traveUing-books  caution  against 
sleeping  in    the    carriage    while    passing    these 
marshes,  but  we  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
resist  the  heavy  drowsiness  of  the  air. 

AtTerracina  the  marshes  end,  and  the  long 
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avenue  of  elms  termiDates  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic 
ptecipice,  which  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  town  is  most  picturesquely  built  between  the 
locky  wail  and  the  sea.  We  dined  with  the  hol- 
low murmur  of  the  surf  in  ourears^  and  then,  pre- 
sentii^  our  passports^  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Na(rfes.  This  Terracina,  by  the  way,  was  the 
aacient  Anxur,  which  Horace  describes  in  his  line—* 

**  Impositum  late  saxis  candentilms  Anxur." 
For  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  arriving  at 
Terracina,  we  had  seen  before  us  the  headland  of 
Circseum,  lying  like  a  mountaiu  island  off  the 
shore.  It  is  usually  called  San  Felice,  from  the 
small  town  seated  upon  it.  This  was  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  •*  daughter  of  the  sun,"  and  here 
were  imprisoned,  according  to  Homer,  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  afler  their  metamor- 
phoses. 

From  Terracina  to  Fondi  we  followed  the  old 
Appian  Way,  a  road  hedged  with  flowering  myrtles 
and  orange-trees  laden  with  fruit.  Fondi  itself  is 
dirtier  than  imagination  could  picture  it,  and  the 
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scowling  men  in  the  streets  look  like  mynnidoai 
of  Frm  DiaTolo,  their  celebrated  cotintryiiian.  This 
town,  however,  was  the  scene  of  the  romantic  atory 
of  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  corsair  Barbarossa,  who  had  intended  I* 
present  the  rarest  beauty  of  Italy  to  the  suliam 
It  was  to  the  rocky  mountains  above  the  town  tint 
she  escaped  in  her  night-dress,  and  lay  concealed 
till  the  pirate's  departure. 

In  leaving  Fondi,  we  ^passed  the  ruined  walk  of 
a  garden  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  whose 
tomb  is  only  three  leagues  distant*  Night  came 
on  before  we  reached  the  tomb,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  promise  ourselves  a  pilgrimage  to  it 
on  our  return. 

We  slept  at  Mola,  and  here  Cicero  was  assassi- 
nated. The  ruins  of  his  country-house  are  still 
here.  The  town  lies  in  the  lap  of  a  graceful  bay, 
and  in  all  Italy,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  spot  more 
favoured  by  nature.  The  mountains  shelter  it 
from  the  winds  of  the  north  ;  the  soil  produces, 
spontaneously ,  the  orange,  the  myrtle,  the  oUve, 
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deiicicmt  grmpes,  jasmioe^  mod  many  odorifercHi 

hcibs.    This  with  its  neigfaboarhood  was  called, 

by  the  gieat  orator  and  statesman  who  selected  it 

fiir  his  velreat,  ^  the  most  beantifbl  patrimony  of 

the  RoMMOis."    The  Mediterranean  spreads  oat 

fxooa  its  bosom ;  the  lo?ely  islands  near  Naples 

boirad  its  view ;  Vesavius  sends  up  its  smoke  and 

fire  in  die  south ;  and  back  from  its  hills  stretches 

a  conntry  fertile  and  beaatiful  as  a  paradise.     It 

is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  English  and  other 

travellers  in  the  summer.     The  old  palaces  are 

turned  into  hotels,  and  we  entered  our  inn  through 

an  avenue  of  shrubs  that  must  have  been  planted 

and  trimmed  for  a  century. 


We  left  Mola  before  dawn,  and  crossed  tlie 
small  nver  Garigliano  as  the  sun  rose.     A  short 
distance  from  the  southern  bank,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  ruins :  the  golden  beams  of 
the  sun  pouring  upon  us  through  the  arches  of 
some  once  magnificent  structure,  whose  area  is 


Has  HK  tbe  uicidit 
ICaacDL.  SKt  ^e  tbik  »e  tkoee  of  an  maplu* 

ny  that  it 
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SMOisr.  sac  i^  >v~^  to  kill  3iahiBB»  fbmid  the 
i*i£  jiCF«v  Mad.  ismuL  wnk  hs  noble  BkieOy  kH 

N»i  iiAA  esQER  m  cbttB  of  hiikto  and  the 

jcimsrr  VeciMbes  qnAaarrfg-    At  the  left  of  the 

JBsc  ^soesc  ^i»  t^  FajKasKA  Mowit,  whoee  wines 

«K   :flkBCC^ii2isM  b"r  Homce.     It  is  a  beaatifiil 

31^  whcca  ;»:4v^  nMsd  its  shovMer  to  the  sooth* 

Mii  »  ci£Hreo?d  «»di  fioeyaids.     I  dismouited  and 

walked  co  a^ule  tbe  hcrses  bieathed  at  the  post* 

boose  ol   Sc  Agatha,  and  vas  overtakan  by  a 

goodHBatunni  looking  man,  mounted  on  a  mule*  of 

whom  I  made  some  inquiry  respecting  the  modern 

Falemian.     He  said  it  was  still  the  best  wine  of 

the  neighboorhoodt  but  was  (ar  below  its  ancient 

reputation,  because  never  kept  long  enough  to 

ripen.     It  is  at  its  prime  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 

twentieth  year,  and  is  usually  drank  the  first  or 
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second.  My  new  aoquaintance,  I  soon  found,  was 
the  f^ysician  of  the  two  or  three  small  villages 
nested  about  among  the  hills,  and  a  man  of  some 
pretenaions  to  learning.  I  was  delighted  with  his 
fiank  good^humour,  and  a  certain  spice  of  drollery 
in  his  description  of  his  patients.  The  peasants 
at  work  in  the  fields  saluted  him  from  any  distance 
as  he  passed  ;  and  the  pretty  contadini  going  to 
St.  Agaiha  with  their  baskets  on  their  headsi 
smiled  as  he  nodded,  calling  them  all  by  name* 
and  I  was  rather  amused  than  offended  with  the 
inquisiti  veness  he  manifested  about  my  age,  family, 
pursuits,  and  even  morals.  His  mule  stopped  of 
its  own  will  at  the  door  of  the  apothecary  of  the 
small  village  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  as  the 
carriage  came  in  sight  the  doctor  invited  me, 
seizing  my  hand  with  a  look  of  friendly  sincerity, 
to  stop  at  St.  Agatha  on  my  return,  to  shoot,  and 
drink  Falemian  with  him  for  a  month.  The  apo* 
thecary  stopped  the  vetturino  at  the  door ;  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  my  companions  within,  the 
doctor  seized  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  on 
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both  sides  of  my  (ace  with  a  ▼oiome  of  blessings 
and  compliments  which  I  had  no  breath  in  my 
surprise  to  return.  I  have  made  many  friends  od 
the  road  in  this  country  of  quick  feelings,  but  the 
doctor  of  St.  Agatha  had  a  readiness  of  sympathy 
which  threw  all  my  former  experience  into  the 
shade. 

We  dined  at  Capua,  the  city  whose  luxuries 
enervated  Hannibal  and  his  soldiers — ^the  *^  dives, 
amorosa,felix'*  Capua.  It  is  in  melancholy  con- 
trast with  the  description  now — ^its  streets  filthy, 
and  its  people  looking  the  antipodes  of  luxury. 
The  climate  should  be  the  same,  as  we  dined  with 
open  doors,  and  with  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree 
heavy  with  fruit  hanging  in  at  the  window,  in  a 
month  that  with  us  is  one  of  the  wintriest. 

From  Capua  to  Naples,  the  distance  is  but 
fifteen  miles,  over  a  flat  uninteresting  country.  We 
entered  **  this  third  city  in  the  world "  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  were  immediately 
surrounded  with  beggars  of  every  conceivable 
degree  of  misery.     We  sat  an  hour  at  the  gate 
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while  our  passports  were  reooided,  and  the  vet- 
turino  examined,  and  then,  parsing  op  a  aoUe 
street,  entered  a  dense  cfowdy  throngli  which  was 
creeping  slowly  a  dooUe  Kne  of  carriages.  The 
mounted  dragoons  compelled  our  postilion  to  Ml 
into  the  line,  and  we  were  two  hoors  following  in 
a  fashionable  corso  with  our  mud-spattered  vehicle 
and  tired  horses,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  bril* 
liant  and  gay  in  Naples.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
carnival.  Every  body  was  abroad,  and  we  were 
forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  see  all  the  rank  aad 
beauty  of  the  city.  The  carriages  in  this  fine 
climate  are  all  open,  and  the  ladies  were  in  (uU 
dress.  As  we  entered  the  Toledo,  the  cavalcade 
came  to  a  halt,  and  with  hats  off  and  haodkerchiefr 
flying  in  every  direction  about  them,  the  young 
new-married  queen  of  Naples  rode  up  the  middle 
of  the  street,  preceded  and  followed  bv  outriders 
in  the  gayest  livery.  She  has  been  married  aboat 
a  month  ;  is  but  seventeen,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom. 
The  description  I   had  heard  of  her,  though  very 
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extravagant,  had  hardly  done  her  justice.  She  is 
a  little  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  fine  lift  to 
her  head  and  neck,  and  a  countenance  only  less 
modest  and  maidenly  than  noble. 
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accident  of  nature.     It  is  a  deep  crescent  of  six- 
teen  miles   across,   and  a  little  more  in  length* 
between  tbe  points  of  which  lies  a  chain  of  low 
mountains,   called   the  island  of  Capri,  looking, 
from   the    shore,    like   a   vast    heap  of   clouds 
brooding  at  sea.     In  the  bosom  of  the  crescent 
lies  Naples.     Its  palaces  and  principal  buildings 
cluster  around  the  base  of  an  abrupt  hill  crowned 
by  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and  its  half  million  of 
inhabitants  have  stretched  their  dwellings  over 
the   plain    towards   Vesuvius,    and    back    upon 
Posilipo,  bordering  the  curve  of  the  shore  on  the 
right  and  left,   with  a  broad  white  band  of  city 
and  village  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.     Back 
from  this,  on  the  southern  side,  a  very  gradual 
ascent  brings  your  eye  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius, 
which    rises   from   the   plam   in   a    sharp    cone, 
broken  in  at  the  top  ;  its  black  and  lava-streaked 
sides  descending   with  the  evenness  of  a  sand- 
hill, on  one  side  to  the  disinterred  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  royal  palace  of  Portici, 
built  over  the  yet  unexplored  Herculaneum.     In 
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the  centre  of  the  creecent  of  the  shore,  pro- 
jecting into  the  eca  by  a  bridge  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  lengi  ]  castle  built 

upon  a  rock,  OD  om  h  lies  the  mole 

nith  its  shipping.  i         is  bordered, 

close   to  the   beach,  gardens   of  Uie 

royal  rilla,  a  iDagni  ^ade  of  a  mile, 

omanierited  with  fan  and  statuary,  on 

the   smooth    alleys  may   be   met,   at 

certain  hours,   all    I  is  brilliant   and  gay  in 

Naples.  Farther  on,  toward  the  northern  horn  of 
the  bay,  lies  the  Mount  of  Posilippo,  the  ancient 
oOMtof  Biite,  Citpe  i/l^eanm,  ^nd  the  mountain 
mIm  of  Procad9  and  Iscbit ;  the  last  of  which  still 
pnientt  the  eoBtbmes  of  Greece,  from  which  it 
w^4!olonized  centuries  «go.  The  bay  itself  is  as 
falae«B  the  sky,  scarcely  ruffled  all  day  with  the 
wwd,  Koti  covered  by  countless  boats  fishing  or 
craeping  on  with  iheir  picturesque  lattine  sails 
just  £lled ;  while  the  atmosphere  over  sea,  city, 
and  mouatain,  is  of  a  clearness  and  brilliancy 
which  is  incooc^rable  in  other  countries.     The 
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•lyeriurily  of  tii«  sky  *nd  dinato  or  luly  i«  no 
fiible  in  uiy  put  of  thu  dHidous  Uod ;  but  io 
Naplc»,  if  (he  diY  (  ln«r  spent  hen  ia  «  iiur 
•pecitnea,  tt  ia  mttchleaa  even  Kir  Italv-  Hietv  t* 
aooetfahig  bke  a  fine  bine  veil  of  a  most  daxxling 
tnutaparcDCT  um  tba  mountains  around,  but 
sbo«i]  and  between  there  Metu*  mttbing  but 
viewlcM  apace — nothing  Hke  air  that  a  bird  ooutd 
ria«  npott.  Tba  aye  gola  intoxicated  almost  with 
grazing  on  it. 


*Ve  have  jnat  returned  from  oar  firat  t 

to  Pompeii.     It  Hca  on  the  aoatbem  aide  of  the 

^y.  joat  below  the  vokano  which  orarwhahaad 

it.  about  twelve  milea  from  Naplea.     Th«  rowl 

■oy   along  the  shore,  and  ia  lined  with  viU^ea 

are  only  separated  by  name.    The  iiist  ia 

where  the  kinp    has  a  Bummer  paluw, 

'h-^ugh    the    court    of   which    the   n»d    puaea. 

't  "»  buih  over  HercuUneum,  and  the  danger  of 

rmining  .,t    has  stopped    the  excavations  of 

P'-l-'bly    the    ri,h„,    ,i.,  ^„,,^    ^y   ^^^^^.^^ 


Portici 
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We  stopped  at  a  little  gate  in  the  midst  of  the 

village,  and,   taking   a  guide  and   two   torches, 

descended  to  the  only  part  of  it  now  visible,  by 

near  a  hundred  steps.     We  found  ourselves  at 

the  back  of  an  amphitheatre.     We  entered  the 

narrow  passage,  and  the  guide  pointed  to  several 

of  the  upper  seats  for  the  spectators  which  had 

been  partially  dug  out.     They  were  lined  with 

marble,  as  the   whole   amphitheatre   appears  to 

have  been.     To  realize  the  effect  of  these  ruins, 

it  is  to  be  "remembered  that  they  are  imbedded  in 

solid  lava,  like  rock,  near  a  hundred  feet  deep, 

and  that  a  city,  which  is  itself  ancient,  is  built 

above   them.     The   carriage  in  which   we   came 

stood  high  over  our  heads,  in  a  time-worn  street, 

and  ages  had    passed,  and  many  generations  of 

men  had   lived   and  died  over   a  splendid  city, 

whose  very  name  had  been  forgotten  !     It  was 

discovered  in    sinking  a  well,  which  struck  the 

door  of  the  amphitheatre.     The  guide   took   us 

through    several  other  long  passuges  dug  across 

and    around    it,   showing    us   the    orchestra,    the 


<ti^,  tke  rnvflKAHB  entrances,  md  the  bases  of 
sevYial  jfftaii  vkidk  are  taken  to  the  mnaeiia  at 
XapleSi.  This  »  the  oaSj  part  of  the  excavation 
that  ifiiir  open,  the  others  ham^  ag^  b^n 
filled  with  rabbfish.  The  noise  of  the  carriages 
orethead  ia  the  street  of  Portici  was  Uke  deafen- 
iac  thander. 

lu  a  hurry  h>  get  to  Pbmpeii,  whk^  is  nmch 
aK«e  interesting^  «e  ascended  to  dayligbt»  and 
drove  on«     Coasting  ahxig  the  carre  of  the  bay, 
vriUi  only  a  snccesaion  of  villas  and  gardens  be- 
tween as  and  the  beach,  ve  soon  came  to  Torre  del 
lireco,  a  small  town  which  was  OTerwhelmed  by 
an  eruption  thiitvHune  years  ago.     VesvTios  beie 
rises  gradually  on  the  left,  the  crater  being  at  a 
distauce  of  five  miles.    The  road  crossed  the  bed 
of  dry  lava,  which  extends  to  the  sea  in  a  btoad 
black   mass  of  cinders,   giving  the  country  the 
most  desolate  aspect.     The  town  is  rdwilt  just 
bevond  the  ashes,  and  the  streets  are  crowded 
with   the  thoughtless  inhabitants,  who  buy  and 
sell,  and  lounge  in  the  sun,  with  no  more  re- 
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membraace  «r  fear  of  the  volcano  than  the  people 
(ff  a  city  in  America. 

Another  half  hour  broaght  us  to  a  long,  high 
bank  of  earth  and  ashes,  thrown  out  from  the 
ezcavati<ms ;  and  passing  on,  we  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  Pompeii.  A  guide  met  ua»  and  we 
entered.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  ruins  of  a 
public  sqnare,  surrounded  with  small  low  columns 
of  red  marUe.  On  the  right  were  several  small 
prisons,  in  one  of  which  was  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  with  its  feet  in  iron  stocks.  The  cell 
was  very  small,  and  the  poor  fellow  must  have 
been  suffocated  without  even  a  hope  of  escape. 
The  columns  just  in  front  were  scratched  with 
ancient  names,  possibly  those  of  the  guard 
stationed  at  the  door  of  the  prison.  This  square 
is  surrounded  with  shops,  in  which  were  found 
the  relics  and  riches  of  tradesmen,  consisting  of 
an  immense  variety.  In  one  of  the  buildings  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  new-born  child,  and  in 
one  part  of  the  square  the  skeletons  of  sixty 
men,  supposed  to  be  soldiers,  who,  in  the  severity 


of  Roman  discipline,  dared  not  By,  and  peridi 
al  iheir  post.  There  were  Bevernl  advertisemeDts 
of  gladiators  on  the  pillars ;  and  it  appears  that 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption  the  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii  were  principally  asoetnbled  in  the  great 
am  phi  theatre  at  a  show. 

We  left  the  square,  and,  visiting  several  small 
private  houses  near  it,  passed  into  a  street  with  ^ 
flight  ascent,  the  pavement  of  which  was  worn 
deep  with  carriage-w heels.  It  appeared  to  have 
led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city  directly  lo  the 
sen,  and  in  rainy  weather  must  have  been  quite 
a  channel  for  water,  as  high  stones  at  soiall 
distances  were  placed  across  the  street,  leaving 
open  places  between  for  the  carriage-wheels.  I 
think  there  is  a  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  Baltimoi-e. 

We  mounted  thence  to  higher  ground,  the  part 
of  the  city  not  excavated.  A  peasant's  hut  and 
a  large  vineyard  stand  high  above  the  ruins,  and 
from  the  door  tlie  whole  cily  and  neighbourhood 
are  seen  to  advantage.     The  effect  of  tl 
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is  strange  beyond  description.  Colunlns,  painted 
walk*  wheel*wora  streets,  amphitheatres,  palaces, 
all  as  lonely  and  deserted  as  the  gra?e,  stand 
around  you,  and  behind  is  a  poor  cottage  and 
a  vineyard  of  fresh  earth  just  putting  forth  its 
buds— and  beyond,  the  broad,  blue,  familiar  bay, 
covered  with  steam-boats  and  sails,  and  popu- 
lous modem  Naples  in  the  distance — a  scene  as 
strangely  mingled,  perhaps,  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  We  looked  aroimd  for  a  while,  and 
then  walked  on  through  the  vineyard  to  the 
amphitheatre  which  lies  beyond,  near  the  other 
gate  of  the  city.  It  is  a  gigantic  ruin,  completely 
excavated,  and  capable  of  containing  twenty 
thousand  spectators.  The  form  is  oval,  and  the 
architecture  particularly  fine.  Besides  the  many 
vomitories  or  passages  for  ingress  and  egress, 
there  are  three  smaller  alleys,  one  used  as  the 
entrance  for  wild  beasts,  one  for  the  gladiators, 
and  the  third  as  that  by  which  the  dead  were 
taken  away.  The  skeletons  of  eight  lions  and  a 
man,  supposed  to  be  their  keeper,  were  found  in 
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une  of  the  dens  beneath,  and  thtne  of  I 
persons  near  the  different  doors.  It  ie  presunted 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii  must  have  escaped  by  sea,  as  the  erup- 
tion occnrred  while  they  were  nearly  all  as- 
sembled on  this  spot,  and  these  few  skeletons 
only  have  been  found.* 

We  returned  through  the  vineyard,  and,  stop- 
ping at  the  cottage,  called  for  some  of  the  wine  of 
the  last  vintage,  (delicious,  like  all  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,)  and,  producing  our 
basket  of  provisions,  made  a  most  agreeable  dinner. 
Two  parties  of  English  passed  while  we  were  sit- 
ting at  our  out-of-doors  table.  Our  attendant  was 
an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  born  on  the 
spot,  and  famous  just  now  as  the  object  of  a  young 
English  nobleman's  particular  admiration.  She  is 
a  fine,  dark-eyed  creature,  but  certainly  no  pret- 
tier than  every  fifth  peasant  girl  in  Italy. 

^Having  finished  our  picturesque  meal,  we  went 


■  The  number  of  skeletons  hitherto  disinterred 
d  its  suburbs  is  three  hitndred. — Stauk, 
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down  into  the  apciwt  aftreeU  once  mov^,  and 
arrifed  at  the  amall  temple  of  J^,  a  building  in 
excellent  preservation*  0«  the  altar  stoodj  when 
it  waa  exea?ated,  a  amall  statue  of  Jsia^  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  (oow  in  the  museum,  to  which 
ail  the  cariosities  of  the  plaoe  are  canied,)  and  be- 
hind this  we  wiNe  shown  the  S€«:ret  penetralia, 
where:thef)rie8ts  were  concealed  who  uttered  the 
oraeles  avppoaed  to  be  pronounced  by  the  goddess. 
THie  access  ymmbj.n  small  secret  flight  of  stairs, 
cofliflMimcating  with  the  apartments  of  the  priests 
in  Ae  rear.  The  largest  of  these  apartments  was 
probably  the  refectory,  and  here  was  found  a  hu- 
man skeleton  near  a  table,  upon  which  lay  dinner 
utensils,  chicken  bones,  bones  of  fishes,  bread  and 
wine^  and  a  faded  garland  of  flowers.  In  the 
kitchen,  which  we  next  visited,  were  found  cook- 
ing utensils,  remains  of  food,  and  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  leaning  against  the  waU  with  an  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  near  him  a  considerable  hole,  which  he 
had  evidently  cut  to  make  his  escape  when  the 
door  was  stopped  by  cinders.      The  skeleton  of 
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jne   jf  1&K  gcesB  was  &«ad  prortnte  near  the 
voBrie*  mi  ji  am  haad  three  hMMJiid  and  uty 
roins  at  fiL«er.  bot^-cvq  oc  broaae;  and  eight  of 
r^ui.  vtaaon  auuB^iy  sb  a  dock.     He  had  pro* 
-nfiiT  jtuaoed  iHcftire  his  diehc  to  loed  himself 
«ica  ui:  tPOKiises  ^  the  tmple^  and  wms  over- 
rukea  bj  cae  dbtuwcr  oi  cnd«rs,  and  svffocated. 
T!te  sktfie&M»  of  ooe  «r  t«o  were  feund  apoD 
^Mis.   >u?coMU  to   tave  bcco  nMrthefed  while 
i]S^«M  jr  u..    The  Qempfe  »  bcABtifiiUT  paved  with 
aiAMaBC.  >  *»  loiced  are  ail  the  better  private  houses 
4S!>i  p<bbhc  b«il^ui£>»  of  Posspeti,)  and  the  open 
iciier  ^xmrt  i»  bociiervd  with  a  qaKlffilateial  por- 
uco.     The  botldnig  &  of  the  Ronan  Doric  oider. 
We  pa^tscd  next  across  a  small  street  to  the 
tmpC  theatre,  a  large  handsome  buildingy  where 
the  seats  for  the  restak,  coosols,  and  other  places 
of  honoor«  are  weil  presenred,  and  thence  np  the 
hill  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  must  have 
boon  a  noble  edifice^  commanding  a  superb  view 
of  the  sea. 

The  next  object  was  the  triangular  forum,  an 
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open  space  .flurroQiided  frilh  three  pordcos,  sup- 
ported by  a  hoDdred  Dane  calumiis.  Here  were 
foand  se?eral  akeletons^  one  of  which  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  loaded  himself  with  plander. 
Gold:  and  silver  coins,  cups,  rings,  spoons,  buckles, 
and  other  things,  were  fiound  under  him.  Near 
here,  under  the  rains  of  a  wall,  were  discofered 
skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  on  the  arms 
of  the  latter  tw^  beautiful  bracelets  of  gold. 

We  entered  from  this  a  broad  street,  lined  with 
shops,  against  the  walls  of  which  were  paintings 
in  fresco  and  inscriptions  in  deep-red  paint,  repre- 
senting the  occupations  and  recording  the  names 
of  the  occupants.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a 
piece  of  salt- fish,  smelliug  strongly  after  seventeen 
centuries !  In  a  small  lane  leadingr  from  this 
street,  the  guide  led  us  to  a  shop  decorated  with 
pictures  of  fish  of  various  kinds  and  furnished  with 
a  stove»  marble  dressers,  and  earthen  jars,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  vender  of  fish  and 
olives.  A  little  further  on  was  a  baker^s  shop, 
with  a  well-used  oven,  in  which  was  found  a  batch 
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]iiiinK&     ?^  'pirilF  vsi  offBHMBled  with 
nf  tlif  -Gnssu  V.SBB  lad  Adaois,  mod 


.  lit  i-enmif  -or 

^'uiL  BBt  ansE  nevY'  -baeK  :ae  of  die  choicest  in 

rimmeiL     is  -nlB  u«  ieervsied  vith  exquisite 

imncinr?  iL  i?«s<»^  m>ihi.  wums,  Bioeucs,  Stc.,  mod 

n»  spun  is-  a^s  iMiiiLw  «»i  ei^tr  fieet  long,  and 

rv :   jsunarx.  lbs  dtirtr  brand,  nnd  contains  an 

LSKT,   &r^4cid   vkicss    aie   twehv    pedestals    for 

•CLTOfs  c!    ifee  nRfc:T>e   principal  deities  of  the 

i3:'ifsiSL    Gvons  of  marhle  are  placed  at  the 

":»i5!f  c?  ih*  f-Tria;«ia.  to  carnr  away  the  blood  of 

:rrf  rjix:^.^    A  thousand  coins  of  bronze,  and  forty 

vC  nftr  of  sihrer,  were  found  near  the  sanctuary. 

We  passed  on   to  the  Curia,   a  semicircular 
bu  JdixKTf  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  religion 
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of  JiiMi;  m  «pitiidid  WiMiqg 

byflie  piieilen 
Bhiiiwlwiilnii  Imj  wiii,  «hI  diriicatod  «i  •  limfiie 

Mifr  ifc^fcligOTiad  ■pitwiM  iiqssrey  called  the/oMMi 
^Mlr^'tflEhtt  pM  df  itiM  ei^cf  PMftpeii  wul  kafe 
keoD  flUUiauftrfj^  ilipiiiiig'*  PdrticoSy  aaiiyaitod 
iTf -MUh^nlMMK'aMaaipiaitd  ils  nit  a#ea  i  the 
tiedertdvvF :caiaaMd'  nMntUj  enectod  lo  dietiar 
gaidMdeitiBeiis^-ave placed  at  the carnefs;  attbe 
Borthem  exinnity  roee  a  alatdy  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter; oo  the  right  was  another  teaxfAe  to  Venus; 
beyond,  a  laige  public  edifioe,  the  u8e>of  which  'w 
not  known;  acMMB  the  narrow  street  which 
bounds  it  stood  the  Basilica,  an  immense  buildudg, 
iriiieh  served  as  a  court  of  justice  and  an  ex- 
change* 

We  passed  out  aft  the  gate  of  tbe  city  and  stop- 
ped at  a  seoicy-box,  in  which  was  found  a  skele- 
ton in  full  armour— «  soUi^  who  had  died  at  his  . 


^  pCEcnjJxof  BT  rmm  vat. 


past !     Ffom  hoiee  fannerly  the  rottd  descendad 
directhr  to  the  sea,  and  for  flame  distance  waa 
hned  oo  either  side  with  the  magnificent  tomfaa  of 
the  PnmpeJans,    Among  them  was  that'of  the 
Testal  Tiigiiia,  left  mifinished  when  the  city  waa 
desAioied ;  a  Terr  handsome  tomb,  in  whidi  was 
found  the  skdetonof  a  woman,  (who  had  ]m>bablj 
attempted  to  rob  before  her  flight,)  with  a  lamp 
in  one  hand  and  jewels  in  the  other,  and  a  vei^ 
handsome  square  monument,  with  a  beantifol  re- 
iievo  on  one  of  the  slabs,  representing  (as  emblema- 
tic of  death)  a  ship  furling  her  sails  on  coming 
into  port«     Near  one  of  the  large  family  sepulchres 
stands  a  small  semidrcular  room,  intended  for  the 
funeral  feast  after  a  burial ;  and  here  were  found 
the  remains  of  three  men  around  a  table,  scattered 
with  relics  of  a  meal.     They  were  oyerwhelmed 
ere  tbeir  feast  was  concluded  over  the  dead  ! 

The  prindpal  iun  of  Pompeii  was  just  inside  the 
gate.  We  went  over  the  ruins  of  it.  The  skele- 
ton of  an  ass  was  found  chained  to  a  ring  in  the 
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stable,  and  the  tire  of  a  wheel  lay  in  the  cooit* 
yard.  *  Cheqaera  are  painted  on  the  side  of  the 
dooTy  aa  a  sign. 

Below  the  tombs  stands  the  suburban  villa  of 
Diomed,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  of 
Pompeii.  Here  was  found  every  thing  that  the 
age  could  furnish  for  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
wealth.  Statues,  frescos,  jewels,  wine,  household 
utensils  of  every  description,  skeletons  of  servants 
and  dogs,  and  every  kind  of  elegant  furniture. 
The  family  was  large,  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
terror  they  all  retreated  to  a  wine  vault  under  the 
villa,  where  their  skeletons  (eighteen  grown  per- 
sons and  two  children)  were  found  seventeen  cen- 
turies after!  There  was  really  something  startling 
in  walking  through  the  deserted  rooms  of  this 
beautiful  villa — more  than  one  feels  elsewhere  in 
Pompeii,  for  it  is  more  like  the  elegance  and  taste 
of  our  own  day  ;  and  with  the  brightness  of  the 
preserved  walls,  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
use  of  each  room  is  ascertained,  it  seems  as  if  the 
living  inhabitant  would   step  from    some  corner 
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and  wdcome  you.  The  figures  on  the  walls  are 
as  fresh  as  if  done  yesterday.  The  baths  look  as 
if  they  might  scarce  be  dry  from  use.  U  seems 
incredible  that  the  whole  Christian  age  has  elapsed 
since  this  was  a  human  dwelling — occupied  by  its 
last  fiunily  wkik  our  Saviour  tpas  walking  tk§ 
til  f  ilk ! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  curious 
places  to  which  the  guide  led  us  in  this  eztraoidi* 
iMiry  city.  On  our  return  through  the  slreets, 
among  the  objects  of  interest  was  tht  house  of  Sal- 
lust  the  historian.  I  did  not  think,  when  reading 
his  beautiful  Latin  at  school*  that  I  should  ever 
sit  down  in  his  parlour.  Sallust  was  rich,  and 
his  house  is  uncommonly  handsome.  Here  is  his 
chamber,  liis  inner  court,  his  kitchen,  his  garden, 
\m  dining-room,  his  guest-chamber,  all  perfectly 
distinguishable  by  the  symbolical  frescos  on  the 
walls.  In  the  court  was  a  fountain  of  pretty  oon* 
struction,  and  opposite,  in  the  rear,  was  a  flower- 
gaixien,  containing  arrangements  for  dining  in  open 
air  in  summer.     The  skeleton  of  a  female,  (sup- 


foM  io  ^ 'tKeiife^J^'flie'  liiiiforiut,)  add  duee 
itotttite^  kliawn'  by  thW  ditfereiit  omamentoy 
#evd  fioMrtidnetf  ifie  dMr  of  tile  street 

We 'pawed"  a  dirli|^gist'8  ihop  aod  a  cook-eliop, 
and  isniihdi,  hm&a^  m  a  beaatifid  moeaie  floor, 
fhe  '^^tioiiie  of  the  imtBM&poet,  *  so  iuuned  firom 
the  cbattMHet'  of  the  paintinga  with  which  it  ill 
ordai&cnfM  duooghdiiL  The  freecoa  found  here 
aie  the  llneafc'  andent  paiodtigs  in  the  wond ;  and 
from  tome  peeofiarity  in  the  rings  upon  the  fingeia 
of  the  female  figures,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
family  portraits.  With  assistance  Uke  this,  how 
easily  the  imagination  re-peoples  these  deserted 
dwellings! 

A  hea?y  shower  dro?e  ns  to  the  shelter  of  the 
wine-yaolts  of  Diomed,  as  we  were  about  stepping 
into  our  carriage  to  return  to  Naples.  We  spent 
the  time  in  exploring,  and  found  some  thirty  or 
forty  earthen  jars  still  half-buried  in  the  ashes 
which  drifted  through  the  loop-holes  of  the  cellar. 
In  another  half  hour  the  black  cloud  had  passed 
away  OTer  Vesuvius,  and  the  sun  set  behind  Posi- 


^^1 

^Bil^^^^^B 

^^^^1 

M                 rMCiLLixoa  at  nil  wit. 

iippo  in  R  flood  ofwpIeiidoBr.    Wo  were  nt  home 

won  ftfter  dark,  b«niig  h«d  oar  fill  ot  astonish- 

ment  for  onec     I  *• — i  mco  "i 

sthing  in  my  life  su 

remarkable   u   1                      i 

ibi'd    eily.     1    have 

piuwed  o*cr,  in 

.  many  tliinga  which 

were  well  Worth  i 

wtMild  ha»c  grown 

into  a  mere  cats 

It  is  a  |>rivi)egc  to 

realise  Uie«!  thin       which        1 

id  not  be  bought  tou 

dearly,  and  thi    a         be  n    1 
Deacrintion  convcra  tint  a  ihx>i 

iised  bat  by  tbo  eye. 
:  sliutlotv  of  iheni  to 

the  fancy. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Account  of  V^esavius — ^The  hermitage — ^The  famous  lagrima 
Christi — Difficulties  of  the  path — Curious  appearance  of 
the  old  crater— Odd  assemblage  of  travellers — ^The  new 

crater — Splendid    prospect — Mr.   M ,  author    of   the 

'Pursuits  of  Literature* — ^Tlie  archbishop  of  Tarento. 

Mounted  upoD  asses  much  smaller  than  their 
riders,  and  with  each  a  barelegged  driver  behind, 
we  commenced  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  a 
troublesome  path,  worn  through  the  rough  scoria 
of  old  eruptions,  and  after  two  hours'  toiling,  we 
were  glad  to  dismount  at  **  the  hermitage." 
Here  lives  a  capuchin  friar  on  a  prominent  rib 
in  the  side  of  the  volcano,  the  red-hot  lava  di- 
viding above  his  dwelling  every  year  or  two,  and 
coursing  away  to  the  valley  in  two  rivers  of  fire 
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siie  zt  lixn.  Be  liss  been  there  twelve 
uiL  aummra  auneif  snd  probably  half 
us  'iPTCiertiicti  iz  rfee  Boaasteffj  by  aeUing 
ivrma  rljnaKz  i:  srvts^ersL  It  is  a  small  white 
nnliniDr  wtcl  x  jc:je  £TasB  and  a  (tw  trees  aboot 
£.   imi  jcck^  '.ik^  £x  islaad  in  the  black  waste 

A  ^iirns  irznL  :3e  gidde  was  answered  by  the 
.'msmn^  it  ^  smiZ  v*mSjv  above,  and  the  shaven 
:xQ^m^  :t  a»  ^«l£  £:«r  was  thmst  forth  with  a 
irsiejoii*  UDt  X  :»cw5C  that  we  would  mount  the 
sCLrs  X'  Utf  Tsarjcur.  He  received  as  at  the  top, 
■ni  £«v«  3:^  c^am  aioaod  a  plain  board  table, 
xp«n£  wioca  t«  <e<  $evefal  bottles  of  the  fiur- 
iuiM  w-jtxf  cc  Ve^sn^s.  One  drinks  it,  and 
laHses  tftie  vvMciau^  uat  warmed  the  roots  of  the 
£n:>».  h  »  A  ctpe,  rkh,  Jimll-bodied  liqnor, 
v^a  **  »iXE»»  me  into  the  brain  *'  sooner  than 
^Y  Coctcuaeiiai  wine  I  have  tasted.  I  never 
*-&2Lk  acv  ihu^  aaore  delicioas. 

We  ie*mo«nted  oar  asses  and  rode  on,  niuch 
indinerent  than  before   to  the  roughness 
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of  the  path.  It  strikes  one  like  the  road  to  the 
iafenial  regions  ;— -no  grass^  not  a  shrub,  nothing 
but  .a  wide  mountain  of  cinders,  black  and 
rugged,  diversified  only  by  the  deeper  dye  of  the 
newer  streaks  of  lava.  The  eye  wearied  of  gazing 
on  it.  -We  mounted  ihiis  for  an  hour  or  move, 
arriving  at  last  at  Uie  base  of  a  lofty  cone  whose 
sides  wens  but  ^iopei  of  de^  ashes.  We  left  our 
donkeys  here  in  company  with  those  of  a  large 
party  that  had  preceded  us,  and  made  prepa- 
rations to  ascend  on  foot.  The  drivers  unlaced 
their  sasbes,  and,  passing  them  round  the  waists 
of  the  ladies,  took  the  ends  over  their  shouldecs, 
and  proceeded.  Harder  work  could  scarce  be 
conceived.  The  feet  had  no  hold,  sinking  knee- 
deep  at  every  step,  and  we  slipped  back  so  much, 
that  our  progress  was  almost  imperceptible.  The 
ladies  were  soon  tired  out,  although  more  than 
half  dragged  up  by  the  guides.  At  every  few 
steps  there  was  a  general  ,cry  for  a  halt,  and  we 
lay  down  in  the  warm  ashes,  quite  breathless  and 
discouraged. 


jx  gnnr«ninvr  mire  zhbl  bl  ii:«r  from  the  her- 
mia^  T^  Tyti-*Tt»i  zic  fji£;i  zt  vttt  dd  omter. 
TTic  «s*ic  itsyt  »Ts.  T=srT  rm:«Si.  A  boUoir, 
i«:nur^  L  niie  TiHcu.  :-:»ir:*ns<4  enorriv  of 
3ftr:rrjL  V&^  zitt  rmnss  unfts-  &  bhcksauth's 
vuitii.^  .  rjaziinei  ii  is  :^a2?  ibe  dajp  new 
r.ai:  ;r  iiif  us-c  -"zttizliiz.  Ar:«izid,  in  vwons 
i;pt»:^i.a:^  au"  ^.iiie  "uirrx  £r;ir:ef  erf  trmieUerSy 
vTd  •iirj  'iicT  T^:!  :r  avti^ei  i*i'"an  guides,  re- 
-rssaux^  nt£3ia«i-i  z-^  v  ~Jr  i . .  oca  xf:er  the  fkdgues 

r  nt££C-^  Sxssua!k«v  iz*!  I^Lj&jtfw  forh  speaking 
ie*.r  cv»z  lioe^iacrr  -  MZfi  i^t  ju^esx  pvty,  oddly 
eo.'^s^-  ■•!*  rr.cL  ibf  Uzim  Stues.  As  I  was 
szyse*.!*  :rii*  '.  rg  »"ii  ?cre::i:r>*r?.  and  foond  my 
Kvcuir^tccu  oc:  Ves^x-.is  ii!ipe:xp«ctedly»  the  mix- 
t^^re  V :'  r.a::oc>  arpe&ned  sci'.l  xcore  extnoidinary. 
Th^  ooiiibsoeii  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  Tolcano 
b^uu'ath  us  had  compelled  the  Italians  to  throw 
v^d*  halt'  their  dn^>$.  and  they  sat,  or  stood  leaning 
vu)  their  k>ng  pikes,  with  their  brown  faces  and 
dark  eves  cUn^iiu:  with  heat,  as  fine  models  of 
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ruffians  as  erer  startled  a  traveller  in  this  country 
of  bandits.  Eight  or  ten  of  them  were  grouped 
around  a  crack  in  the  crater,  roasting  apples  and 
toasting  bread.  There  were  several  of  these 
cracks  winding  about  in  different  directions,  of 
which  I  conld  barely  endure  the  heat,  holding  my 
hand  at  the  top.  A  stick  thrust  in  a  foot  or  more, 
was  burnt  black  in  a  moment. 

With  another  bottle  or  two  of  "  lagrima  Christi " 
and  a  roasted  apple,  our  courage  was  renewed, 
and  we  picked  our  way  across  the  old  crater, 
sometimes  lost  in  the  smoke  which  steamed  up 
through  the  cracks,  and  here  and  there  treading  on 
beautiful  beds  of  crystals  of  sulphur.  The  ascent 
of  the  new  cone  was  shorter  but  very  difficult. 
The  ashes  were  so  new  and  light,  that  it  was  like 
a  steep  sand-bank,  giving  discouragingly  at  the 
least  pressure,  and  sinking  till  the  next  step  was 
taken.  The  steams  of  sulphur,  as  we  approached 
the  summit,  were  all  but  intolerable.  The  ladies 
coughed,  the  guides  sneezed  and  called  on  the 
Madonna,     and     I    never    was     more     relieved 
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thun  ill  calching  the  firet  clear  draught  c 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Here  we  all  elood  at  last  crowded  logel 
the  narrow  edge  of  a  tniter  formed  within  the 
year,  and  liable  every  moment  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  burning  lava.  There  wae  scarce  room  to 
stand,  and  the  hut  ashes  bnrot  our  feet  as  they 
sunk  into  it.  The  females  of  each  party  &uak 
to  the  ground,  and  the  common  danger  and  toil 
breaking  down  the  usual  Btilf  barrier  of  silence 
between  strangers,  the  conversation  became 
general,  and  the  hour  on  the  crater's  edge  passed 
very  agreeably. 

A  strong  lad  could  barely  throw  a  stone 
from  one  aide  to  the  other  of  the  new  crater.  It 
was  about  forty  feet  deep,  perhaps  more,  and  one 
crust  of  sulphur  lined  the  whole.  It  was  hal£  the 
time  obscured  in  smoke,  which  poured  in  volumes 
from  tlie  broad  cracks  with  which  it  was  divided 
in  every  direction ;  and  occasionally  an  eddy  of 
wind  was  caught  in  the  vast  bowl,  and  for  a 
minute   its  bright   yellow   surface    was   perfectly 
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clear.  There  had  not  been  an  eruption  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  the  abyss  which  is  for  years 
together  a  pit  of  fire  and  boiling  lava,  has  had 
time  to  harden  over ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
smoking  seams,  one  would  scarce  suspect  the 
existence  of  the  tremendous  volcano  slumbering 
beneath. 

After  we  had  been  on  the  summit  a  few 
minutes,  an  English  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, to  our  surprise,  emerged  from  the  smoke. 
He  had  been  to  the  bottom  for  specimens  of 
sulphur  for  his  cabinet.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  guide,  I  profited  by  his  experience,  and, 
disappearing  in  the  flying  clouds,  reached  the 
lowest  depth  of  the  crater  with  some  difficulties 
of  foot-hold  and  breath.  The  cracks  which  I 
crossed  twice,  were  so  brittle  as  to  break  like 
the  upper  ice  of  a  twice  frozen  pond  beneath  my 
feet,  and  the  stench  of  the  exhaling  gases  was 
nauseating  beyond  all  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
I  have  ever  known.  The  sensation  was  painfully 
suffocating  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  crater. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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I  ir:k«  »  mmnj  bcs  cf  the  bright  goMeo  crytlali 
Rm  ^:3e  rrsK  ^s  et  cocfosioo  and  failing  strength 
-wTiLii  *1j:w.  tic  r!«Ki  :«Gi<>imted,  feeling  my  way 
2^  tZTJCg^  riie  <E>:4e  to  the  summit. 

I  a^  c^jcipi.**  «C32Kii2^  oo  the  top  of  Veaanos 
loif   jp^rkzssr   i*:v«    arcc   the  bay  and    city  of 
>irie«w  rj  n-.c^-^x  b«t  moulting  a  peak  in  the 
zitnAl  :^r<cs  :t»r!cokiQg  paradise.    The  laiger 
mrsr  ;ai::rdff!S  t:«  ectirdT  for  a  mile,  cotting 
:c  :^  ^<v  cc  :i<  sides  of  the  mountain;  and 
~ci  ih-f  eJe^a:3cc  cf  the  new  cone,  tou  look  orer 
:b*  r.:»:=:r  ^z^  of  :iii$  bbck  fidd  of  smoke  and 
ji-i-ers.  i=»i  irvp  th-?  eye  at  once  upon  Naples, 
Ivr^  isC'f^T  :z  the  sc=.  with  its  lazy  sails  open 
:r^  «:i:«r.  ziii  the  gre^s  hills  enclosii^  it  clad  in 
the  lodescnbable  beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere. 
Beyond  %\\  c^z^zatlscq,  by  the  testimony  of  every 
wr.»r  an-i  ir&veller,  the  most  beautiful  scene  in 
the  worvvi :— the  loTeliest  water  and  the  brightest 
land  lav  ?:*read  oLt  before  us.     With  the  stench 
of  hot   sulphur  in  our   nostrils,   ankle  deep  in 
Mack  ashc5,  and  a  waste  of  smouldering  cinders 
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in  every  directiaii  aroand  ub,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  view  certunly  did  not  want  for  the  heighten- 
ing of  contrast. 

We  made  our  descent  by  jumps  through  the 
slidii^  asheSy  freqaeotly  tumbling  over  each 
other^  and  retracing  in  five  minutes  the  toil  of  an 
hoar.  Our  donkeys  stood  tethered  together  on 
the  hearbless  fiehl  of  cinders^  and  we  were  soon  in 
the  clomsy  saddles ;  and  with  a  call  at  the  her- 
mitage,  and  a  parting  draught  of  wine  with  the 
friar^  we  reached  our  carriages  at  the  little  village 
of  Resina  in  safety.  The  feet  of  the  whole  troop 
were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  ladies  had 
worn  shoes,  or  slight  boots,  which  were  cut  to 
pieces  of  course  ;  and  one  very  fine-looking  girl, 
the  daughter  of  an  elderly  French  gentleman, 
had,  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  her  nation, 
started  in  satin  slippers.  She  was  probably 
lamed  for  a  month,  as  she  insisted  on  persevering, 
and  wrapped  her  feet  in  handkerchiefs  to  return. 

We  rode  along  the  curve  of  the  bay,  by  one  of 
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these  matchless  sunsets  of  Italy,  and  arrivi 
Naples  at  dark. 


» 


1   have  had  the  pleasure  lately  of  making  tlie 

acquaintance  of  Mr.  M ,  the  distinguished 

author  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  and  the 
translator  of  Spenser  and  other  English  poets  into 
Italian.  About  twenty  years  ago,  this  welt- 
known  scholar  came  to  Italy,  on  a  desperate  ex- 
periment of  health.  Finding  himself  better,  almost 
against  hope,  he  has  remained  from  year  to  yeir 
in  Naples,  in  love  with  the  climate  and  the  lan- 
guage, until,  at  this  day,  he  belongs  less  to  the 
English  than  the  Italian  literature,  having  written 
various  original  poems  in  Italian,  and  translated 
into  Italian  verse  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  scholars  of  the  country.  I  found  him  this  morn- 
ing at  his  lodgings,  in  an  old  palace  on  the  P'tzzo- 
falcone,  buried  in  books  as  usual,  and  good-hu- 
moured enough  to  give  au  hour  to  a  young  man, 
who  had  no  claim  on  him  beyond  the  ordiatujr 
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interest  in  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  of  America  naturally,  and  expressed  a 
▼ery  strong  friendship  for  Mr.  Everett,  whom  he 
had  met  on  his  travels,  requesting  me  at  the  same 
time  to  take  him  a  set  of  his  works  as  a  remem- 
brance.    Mr.  M is  a  small  man,  of  perhaps 

sixty  years,  perfectly  bald,  and  a  little  inclined  to 
corpulency.  His  head  is  ample,  and  would  make 
a  fine  picture  of  a  scholar.  His  voice  is  hurried 
and  modest,  and  from  long  residence  in  Italy  his 
English  is  full  of  Italian  idioms.  He  spoke  with 
rapture  of  Da  Patite,  calling  me  back  as  I  shut 
the  door  to  ask  for  him.  It  seemed  to  give  him 
uncommon  pleasure  that  we  appreciated  and 
valued  him  in  America. 

I    have    looked    over,   this   evening,   a   small 
volume,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me. 

It  is  entitled  '  Lyric  Poetry,  by  T.  I.  M :  a 

new  edition,  printed  privately.'  It  is  dated  1832, 
and  the  poems  were  probably  all  written  within 
the  last  two  years.    The  shortest  extract  I  can 
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make  is  a   '*  Sonnet  to  the  Memory  of  Gray/' 
which  strikes  me  as  Terv  beaatifiil. 


^  Lcrd  ix  =>e  Tftriocs  hrre !  devxMt  we  tani 

■ 

Our  pilcr^s  sups  lo  ihj  supmne  abode, 
A2-i  ccad  wr±  awe  ex  sclxtarr  road 

m 

To  $nc«  vi:*:  vx)cri«  wrmxhs  thy  hallowed  urn. 
Y«<,  as  ««  vmoder  diroogb  tkb  dark  tojoura. 
No  mc^  ibe  itr^iu  w«  hear,  that  all  abroad 
Thr  &CCT  ««iM.  as  the  izispiriiig  God 
Pmnpced    '  the  thoociits  that  fanathe^  the  wonis  Aat 
burs.' 

'-  But  hark !  a  roice.  ia  solemn  accents  dev. 
Bursts  from  heaven's  vault  that  glovs  with  mnpcaie 

nr« : 
Cease,  mortal,  cease  to  drv^p  the  fruitless  tear, 
Muie  tkoMfh  tff€  mpturt*  of  kisfmll-Un/mg  iyrtf 
£*m  his  i>irn  KurhUn^,  Ustcn'd  om  kis  fWy 
ImI  in  graphic  hcnramu  €Jpinc.** 

A  friend  y  \%-hom  1  met  at  the  same  house,  took 
me  to  see  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento  yesterday. 
This  venerable  man,  it  is  well  known,  lost  his 
gown  for  his  participation  in  the  cause  of  the 
Carbonari    (the    revolutionary    conspirators    of 
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Italy >.     He  has  always  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  politica  of  his  time,  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  unlike  the  usual  fete  of  meddlers  in  trou- 
bled waters,  he  is  a  healthy,  happy,  venerated 
old  man,  surrounded  in  his  palace  with  all  that 
loxury  caa  give  him.     The  lady  who  presented 
iDe  look  the  privilege  of  intimate  friendship  to 
call  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  we  found  the  old  | 
chutcbman  in  his  slippers,  over  his  breakfast,  with 
two    immense    tortoise-shell    cats,    upon   stools, 
watching  his  hand  for  bits  of  bread,  and  purriag, 
most  affectionately.     He  looks  like  one  of  Titian'ifl 
pictures.     His  face  is   a  wreck   of  commandin 
features,  and  his  eye  seenw  less  to  have  lost  i 
fire,  dian  to  slumber  in  its  deep  socket     His  hai 
i»  snowy  white— his  forehead  of  prodigious  breadtlr  I 
and  height — and  his  skin  has  that  calm,  settled^, 
and  yet  healthy  paleness,  which  carries  with  if  ■ 
the  history  of  a  whole   life  of  tempenince  awta 
thought. 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  i 
■nd  came  forward  with  a  stoop  and  a  feeble  ste 
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and  took  my  two  hmnda,  u  my  frieiKl  incntinned 
ny  name,  and  looked  toe  in  the  face  very  enmntly. 
"  YouTCoaatry  "  — -■'  *■',  id  Italian,  *'  has  sprung 
into  ttiateiiM  nrn^fiillicpmniwiduned. 

We  look  for  tl  wut  oo  with  aoae 

oonmmta  BpoL  .«ffeimUica,«od  tben 

MOt  HM  to  locd  An     if  Qwea  OxmniM, 

of  Ntjdet,  ^  V^a,  wfaOo  ho  nt 

Asmitetalkwii  tody  who  fafoogbt  no    Bio 

■eentiry  acoomponied  BW  aa  a  eieenne.  Fire  or 
mx  rooms,  commnnicating  with  each  other,  were 
filled  with  choice  pictures,  every  one  a  gift  from 
aome  diatinguisbed  individual.  The  present  King 
of  Fiance  had  tent  him  his  portrait ;  Qneen  Ade- 
laide had  sent  a  aplendid  set  of  S^vrea  china, 
with  the  portraita  of  her  family ;  the  Qneen  of 
Belgium  had  presented  him  with  her  miniature 
and  that  of  Leopold ;  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples  had  half  furnished  his  house ;  and  so  the 
catalogue  went  on.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
Continent  had  united  to  honour  the  old  man. 
While  1  was  looking  at  a  curious  mosaic  portrait 
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of  a  est,  presented  to  him  on  the  death  of  the 
or^nal,  by  Eome  prince  whose  name  1  have  for- 
gotten, be  came  to  as,  and  said  he  had  just  learned 
that  my  pursuits  we:  ilerary,  and  would  present 
me  with  his  own  last  work.  He  opened  the  drawer 
of  a  small  bureau  and  produced  a  manuscript  of - 
some  ten  pages,  writ  n  a  feeble  hand.  "  This," 
said  be,  "  is  an  enu  neration  from  memory  of  what 
I  have  not  seen  for  i  y  years — tlie  classic  spots 
about  OUT  beautiful  of  Naples,  and  their  as- 

sociations.  I  have  written  it  in  the  last  month 
to  while  away  the  time,  and  call  up  again  the  plea- 
sure I  have  received  many  times  in  my  life  in 
visiting  them."  I  put  the  curious  document  in 
my  bosom  with  many  thanks,  and  we  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  good  old  priest  and  led  him.  We 
foood  bis  carriage,  with  three  or  four  servants  in 
haDdsome  livery,  waiting  for  him  in  the  court 
below.  We  had  intruded  a  little  on  the  hour  for 
his  moniii^  ride. 

I  fbood  his  account  of  the  environs  merely  a 
simple  catali^e,  with  here  and  there  a  classic 
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qaoUtioa  from  a  GttA  or  Latin  aothor,  referring 
to  tbem.  I  keep  the  MS.  as  a  cnrioua  memento 
of  one  of  the  noblest  relicB  I  have  leen  of  an  age 
gone  by. 
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Nc^wlitaii  i>ce>— MPamt  ihow  of  equipageg— The  king  and 
Us  bratiier — ^Rank  and  diiiacier  of  the  jockiea— Description 
of  the  faces  Tha  poUie  hrarial-grooDd  of  Naples— The  las- 
saroni — Freqnencj  of  robberies  and  assassinations — ^The 
mnseom  of  Naples— Ancient  relics  from  Pompeii — ^The 
antique  diair  of  Sallnst— The  Villa  of  Cicero— The  Balbi 
liunily — Gallery  of  Dians,  Cupids,  Joves,  Mercuries,  and 
Apollosi  statue  of  Aristides,  &c. 

I  BAVB  been  all  day  at  ^^  the  races/'  The  King  of 
Naples,  who  has  a  great  admiration  for  e^ery  thing 
English,  has  abandoned  the  Italian  custom  of 
running  horses  without  riders  through  the  crowded 
street,  and  has  laid  out  a  magnific^it  course  on 
the  summit  of  a  broad  hill  overlooking  the  dty  on 
the  east    Here  he  astonishes  his  subjects  with 
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ridden  races,  and  it  was  to  see  one  of  the  best  of 
the  season  that  the  whole  fashionable  world  of 
Naples  poured  out  to  the  campo  this  morning. 
The  show  of  equipages  was  very  brilliant :    the 
liveries  of  the  various  ambassadors,  and  the  court 
and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  showing  on  the  bright 
green-sward  to  great  effect.     I  never  saw  a  more 
even  piece  of  turf,  and  it  was  fresh  in  the  just- 
bom  vegetation  of  spring.    The  carriages  were 
drawn  up  in  two    lines  nearly  half  round  the 
course,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  races 
the  King  and  his  brother.  Prince  Carlo,  rode  up 
and  down  between  with  the  royal  suite,  splendidly 
mounted,  the  monarch  himself  upon  a  fiery  gray 
blood   horse,  of  uncommon  power  and  beauty. 
The  director  yms  an  Arragonese  nobleman,  cousin 
to  the  King,  and  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the 
Spanish  cavalier  as  ever  figured  in  the  pages  of 
romance.     He  was  mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse, 
snow-white,  and  the  finest  animal  I  ever  saw  ;  and 
he  carried  all  eyes  with  him,  as  he  dashed  up  and 
down,  like  a  meteor.     I  like  to  see  a  fine  specimen 
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offftMU^.M  I  do  a  fine  pietan  or  an  enSBlbot 
lian^OBi)  I  think  I  newer  taw  a  pcettier  spectacte 
of  iti  kind,  than  thk  wild  ateed  fiom  the  Balkan 
aod  hia  haadaome  rider. 

The  king  ia  tall,  very  fu,  bnt  very  erect ;  of  a 
hf^t  oompleiion,  and  a  good  honeman,  riding 
alwaja  in  the  Engliih  atyle,  trotting  and  rising  in 
the  atirmp.  Prince  Chailea  ia  smaller  and  leaa 
kinfl^y  in  hia  appearance,  dresaea  carelessly  and 
ill,  and  ia  aorronnd^  always  in  public  with  half  a 
doaen  yoong  Engliahmen. 

The  horsea  were  led  up  and  down — a  delicatOi 
fine-limbed  sorrel  mare,  and  a  dark  chestnut  hor8e« 
compact  and  wiry — ^both  English.  The  bets  were 
arranged,  the  riders  weighed,  and,  at  the  beat  of 
a  bell»  off  they  went  like  arrows.  .  It  was  a 
stirring  sight!  The  course  was  about  a  mil^ 
round,  and  marked  with  red  flags  at  short  dis- 
tances; and  as  the  two  flying  creatures  described 
the  bright  green  cirde,  spread  out  like  greyhounds, 
and  running  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  seemed 
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;  tbeTm 
■  icMnuned  with  difficulty 
f  tagk  m  the  air  at  erety 
B  bead  thrown 
I  cf  fan  race,  while  his 
ma^aad  laille^wi^  erery  hair  five 
I  hai,  wnwM,  u  mmSi  bet  npon  the 
MfffvL  It  ■«>  BTlfaimg  1  pair  of  glores,  with  a 
h^T— VrtastM  koncscane  rovad,  the  sorrel  a 
v^-^  ht^  ■  hull,  B^  both  Am  by  lik«  tbe 
wlmi,  KMCC  taa^Mg  iW  eulfa  appareDtly,  and 
WVNMWlbtH'apaed  tfcM  the  riikr  in  bloe  night 
ten*  lL«pft  hi*  hiad  «■  dtt  otfaer's  back,  tbe  ex- 
vltHMM  baoMM  bwiJhhni  Aw«y  tbey  went 
■Itain.  fmt  tW  itertiagpai*,  fUtaio^  pettcnng 


IwrglWMwt,  nd  •  ttouanl  bright  lips  wishing 
tlw  fl«c«AU  OTMtni*  ■■ceeg.  Half  way  RMmd 
t  U«a  )Mk««  begaa  to  whip.  The  aond  still 
I  har  way,  tad  1  fUt  vy  shnca  to  be  beyood 
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■iwpft«fc'iWiiii|iicftlfciiii  Hiiuil  «>itt»il«|ja^ 


apon  die  mj  wifk  .Urn 
ttr  iittfe  looMT  «id 


Mv  ill^^^-'iMBi|^fa||pi  ttlBariied  fiom  .his  wrfitt. 
1yii|ij.lM|ijiMil  ?ii5Mi  wwy  one  «1m  ndbroC 
Ai^dMrfHHl  gM»die4be«B^  a  Uoir.  IM 
Mfedl  ii^nuiip  d6t|Nntd]f-  w^  evmy  iwrfit  stnuMdl . 
to  Hm  jiaqr;  bvt  •!  tlie  instaol  tlwt  thqr  pataid 
Aeeaniige  in  wUdi  I  ttood,  the  ehetliiiil  wie 
de«ek|iiiig  his  wiiy  fnuns  in  tremendons  lesps^ 
sod  hni  nhnesdy  gained  on  his  opponent  the  length 
of  his  heed.  Iliey  were  lost  in  the  crowd  that 
broke  instantly  into  the  coorse  behind  them,  and 
in  a  moment  after  a  small  red  flag  was  wayed  firom 
thestsnd.    My  fiivourite  had  lost  I 

The  neit  race  was  ridden  by  a  young  Scottish 
noWemsni  and  theson  of  the  fonner  French  ambas-. 
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sador,  upon  the  horses  with  which  they  camel 
the  ground.  It  was  a  match  made  up  on  the  spoL 
The  Frenchman  was  so  palpably  better  mouuted, 
tiiut  there  was  a  general  laugh  when  the  gi'ound 
was  cleared  and  the  two  gentlemen  spurred  up 
and  down  to  show  theiuBelves  as  antagonists.  The 
Parisiau  himself  stutled  hi§  white  handkerchief  in 
his  bosom,  and  jammed  down  his  hat  upon  his 
head  with  a  confident  laugh ;  and  among  the 
ladies  there  was  scarce  a  bet  upon  the  grave 
Scotchman,  who  borrowed  a  stout  whip,  and  rode 
his  bony  animal  between  the  lines  with  a  hard 
rein  and  his  feet  set  firmly  in  the  stirrups.  The 
Frenchman  generously  gave  him  every  advantage, 
beginning  with  the  inside  of  the  ring.  The  bell 
struck,  and  the  Scotchman  drove  liis  spurs  into 
his  horse's  flanks  and  started  away,  laying  on  with 
his  whip  most  industriously.  His  opponent  fol- 
lowed, riding  very  gracefully,  hut  apparently  quite 
sure  that  he  could  overtake  him  at  any  moment, 
and    content   for   the    first    round    with    merely 
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■hpiring  Mnnelf  off  to  the  bert  adnmtage.  Round 
cane  die  Seot»  twenty  lenfM  a-head,  whipping 
nmneroifally  iitiH ;  the  Uood  of  his  hired  hack 
coaqJetely  np,'  and  himself  as  red  in  the  face  aa 
an  aldeffinaa,  and  with  hie  eye  fixed  only  on  the 
load.  The  loog-tailed  bay  of  the  Frenchman 
came  after,  in  handiome  style,  his  rider  sitting 
eeiphcenily  npright,  and  gathering  up  his  reins 
fiar  the  first,  time  .to  put 'his  horse  to  his  speed; 
Ite  Scotehmaa  flogged  on.  The  Frenchman  had 
disdained  to  take  a  whip,  but  he  drove  his  heels 
hard  into  his  horse's  sides  soon  after  leaving  the 
postt  and  leaned  forward  quite  in  earnest.  The 
horses  did  remarkably  well,  both  showing  much 
more  bottom  than  was  expected.  On  they  came,  the 
latter  gaining  a  little  and  working  very  hard.  The 
other  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  red  hair  streamed 
back  from  his  redder  &ce ;  but  flogging  and  spur- 
ringrwith  his  teeth  shut  and  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  road,  he  kept  the  most  of  his  ground  and 
rode  away.  They  passed  me  a  horse's  length 
apart,  and  the  Scotchman's  whip^  flying  to  the 


last,  disappeared  beyond  me.  He  won  the  race 
by  a  couple  of  good  leaps  at  least.  The  King  was 
very  much  amused,  and  rode  off  laughing  heartily, 
and  the  discomfited  Frenchman  came  back  to  hie 
party  with  a  very  ill-concealed  dLssatisfaction. 

A  very  amusing  race  followed  between  two  mid- 
shipmen from  an  English  corvette  lying  in  tbe 
bay,  and  then  the  long  lines  of  splendid  equipages 
wheeled  into  train  and  dashed  off  the  gruund. 
The  road,  after  leaving  the  canipo,  runs  along  tbe 
edge  of  the  range  of  hills  enclosing  the  city  ;  and 
just  below,  within  a  high  white  wall,  lies  the  pub- 
lic burial-place  of  Naples.  I  had  read  so  toaay 
harrowing  descriptions  of  this  spot,  that  my  curio- 
sity rose  as  we  drove  along  in  sight  of  it,  and,  re- 
questing my  friends  to  set  me  down,  I  joined  tn 
American  of  my  acquaintance,  and  we  started  to 
visit  it  together. 

Anoldmanopenedthe  iron  door,  and  we  entered! 
clean,  spacious,  and  well-paved  area,  with  long  rows 
of  iron  rings  in  the  heavy  slabs  of  the  pavement 
Without  asking  a  question,  the  old  man  walked 
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ftcroas  to  the  farther  comer,  where  stood  a  morable 
lerer,  and,  fastening  the  chain  into  the  tincture,  raised 
the  maesire  stone  cover  of  a  pit.  He  requested  us 
to  staod  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  effluvia 
time  to  escape,  and  then,  sheltering  our  eyes  with  . 
oar  hats,  we  looked  in.  You  have  read,  of  course,  J 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-Sve  pits  in 
this  place,  one  of  which  is  opened  every  day  for 
the  dead  of  the  city.  They  are  thrown  in  without 
shroud  or  coffin,  and  the  pit  is  sealed  up  at  night  I 
for  a  year.  They  are  Uiirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  and  | 
each  TTOuld  contain  perhaps  two  hundred  bodies. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  distinguish 
any  thing  in  the  darkness  of  the  abyss.  Fixing 
my  ejrea  on  one  spot,  however,  the  outlines  of  a 
body  became  defined  gradually,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, sheltering  my  eyes  completely  from  the  sun 
above,  I  could  see  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  but 
too  distinctly.  Eight  corpses,  all  of  grown  per> 
sons,  lay  in  a  confused  heap  together,  as  they  had 
been  thrown  in  one  a{Ur  another  in  the  course  of  th«  I 
day.  His  last  was  a  powerfully  made,  grey 


r 
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who  bad  fdlen  flat  od  his  b«ck,  with  hii  right  hand 
lying  across  and  half  cOTcring  the  face  of  a  woman. 
By  hie  full  limbs  and  chest,  and  the  darker  co- 
lour of  his  legs  below  the  knee,  he  was  probably  one 
of  (he  lazzaroni,  and  had  met  with  a  sudden  death. 
His  right  heel  lay  on  the  forehead  of  a  yoang 
man,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  his  chest 
thrown  up  as  he  lay,  and  his  ribs  showing  like  a 
skeleton  covered  with  a  skin.  The  close  black 
curls  of  the  latter,  as  his  head  rested  on  another 
body,  were  in  such  strong  relief  that  I  could  have 
counted  them.  Off  to  the  right,  quite  distinct 
from  the  heap,  lay,  in  a  beautiful  attitude,  a  girl, 
as  well  as  I  could  judge,  of  not  more  than  nine- 
teen or  twenty.  She  had  fallen  on  the  pile 
and  rolled  or  slid  away.  Her  hair  was  very  long 
and  covered  her  left  shoulder  aud  bosom  ;  her 
arm  was  across  her  body ;  and  if  her  mother 
had  laid  her  down  to  sleep,  she  could  not  have 
disposed  her  limbs  more  decently.  The  head  had 
fallen  a  litlle  way  to  the  right,  and  the  feet, 
which  were  small,  even  for  a  lady,  were  pressed 
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oBe  CBiuoii  the  odMr,  w  if  abe  woe  mboat  turning 

OD  iMf  Bda»    The  sejcton  aeid  that  a  young  man 

had  oome  with  the  body,  and  was  very  ill  for 

•ome  time  eiker  it  was  thrown  in.    We  asked  him 

if  lespeetahle  people  were  brought  here.    "  Yesi" 

haaaidf  ''many.    None  but  the  rich  would  go  to 

**  the  expense  of  a  separate  grave  for  their  relations. 

Pte^ile  were  oAen  brought  in  handsome  grave- 

dothei^  but  they  were  always  stripped  before 

tliey  were  left.    The  shroud,  whenever  there  was 

eoe^  was  the    perquisite  of    the    undertakers." 

And  thus  are  flung  into  this  noisome  pit,  like 

beasts,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  this 

*vast  city — the  young  and   the  old,  the  vicious 

and  the  virtuous  together,  without  the  decency 

even  of  a  rag  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  of  life ! 

Can  human  beings  thus  be  thrown  away  ? — men 

like  ourselves — women,  children,  like  our  sisters 

and  brothers  ?     I  never  was  so  humiliated  in  my 

life  as  by  this  hoirid  spectacle.     I  did  not  think  a 

man  —  a  felon  even,  or  a  leper — ^what  you  will, 

that  is  guilty  or  debased — 1  did   not  think  any 
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ran  out  fWrni  a  small  house  at  the  roadHside  and 
soiToanded  the  coffin.  One  was  a  fine  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  and,  instead  of  being  at  all 
shocked  at  the  sight,  she  lifted  the  whitest  of  the 
dead  things,  and  looked  at  its  face  very  earnestly, 
loading  it  with  all  the  tenderest  diminutives  of 
the  langfoage.  The  others  were  busy  in  pointing 
to  those  they  thought  had  been  prettiest,  and 
none  of  them  betrayed  fear  or  disgust.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  my  friend  about  the 
marks  of  disease,  the  man  rudely  pulled  out  one 
by  the  foot  that  lay  below  the  rest,  and,  holding 
it  up  to  show  the  marks  upon  it,  tossed  it  again 
carelessly  into  the  coffin.  He  had  brought  them 
from  the  hospital  for  infants,  and  they  had  died 
that  morning.  The  coffin  was  worn  with  use. 
He  shut  down  the  lid,  and,  lifting  it  again 
upon  his  head,  went  on  to  the  cemetery,'  to 
empty  it  like  so  much  offal  upon  the  heap  we 
had  seen. 

I  have  been  struck  repeatedly  with  the  little 
value  attached  to  human  life  in  Italy.     I  have 
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MM  amnlflf  tbwahuMiliw  Imiiiw  MlMitf) 
4|tog  in  thB  aambt,  uid  tie  «■•  cmMMMKHigh 
tokwkatlka^  TW  wort  J— JM  ■rfwiagi, 
Iht  DMMl  dMfririflg  oriM,  ia  tlw  apn  nwiil. 
OT  piMBJ  —  mmoHaai  w»  «fae  bgwbigaf-a  dig. 
IW  4ay  bifem  jMlwihy.  »  mmw  fctt  JKriht 


Alt  (MM  eooM  Mka  U»  wmj  with  iliBiihj, 
three  or  four  ngged  children  wens  the  ooljr 
penona  even  looking  at  her.  Never  a  night 
puMs  without  one  or  more  munlen,  uid  tt  is 
eaij  heard  of^Mcavse  the  Tictims  aelected  are 
Ei^sh,  and  they  are  niiaaed  at  their  hoteU. 
Ko  such  thing  ia  permitted  to  be  published,  lest 
it  should  frighten  away  the  strangen,  upon  whom 
half  the  city  hves ;  and  tlie  assassinatitHi  of  an 
iMlian  is  really  a  less  circnnistaoce  than  the 
tosing  of  a  house-dog  in  America.  When  1 
passed  through  Rome,  the  frequency  of  the 
robberies  and  mnrden  in  the  public  atreeU  kept 
tha  bcddaat  men  at  btHne.    A  friead  of  mine,  an 
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Englishman,   was  robbed  but  a  few  steps  from 

the  hotel  in  which  we  both  iived^  at  eight  o'clock 

in  the  eveninfj^ ;  and  the  master  of  the  hotel  was 

knocked  down  and  robbed  the  night  after :   and 

this   in   a  country,   too,  where  confession  of  a 

crime  to  a  priest  is  certain,  and  where,  of  course, 

absolution  and  secresy  must  be  as  certain !     A 

distinguished  refugee  nobleman,  whom  I  met  at 

Marseilles,  told  me  truly  that  his  country  was  ''  a 

paradise  of  nature  and  a  hell  of  inhabitants  ! '' 

*  «  #  «  # 

I    have   devoted    a  week   to   the   museum   at 

Naples.     It  is  a  world  !     Any  thing  like  a  full 

description  of  it  would   tire   even  an   antiquary. 

It  is   one   of  those  things  (and  there  are  many 

in  Europe)  that  fortunately  compel  travel.     You 

must  come  abroad  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 

The  first  day  I  buried  myself  among  the 
furiosities  found  at  Pompeii.  After  walking 
through  the  chambers  and  streets  where  they 
were  found,  I  came  to  them  naturally  with  an 
intense  interest.      I   had   visited   a  disentombed 

VOL.    I.  F 
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city,  buried  for  seventeeD  centuries — ^bad  trodden 
in  their  wheel-tracks  —  had  wandered  through 
their  dining-rooms,  their  chambers,  their  baths, 
their  theatres,  their  market-places.  And  here 
were  gathered  in  one  place,  their  pictures,  their 
statues,  their  cooking  utensils,  their  ornaments, 
the  very  food  as  it  was  found  on  their  tables  ! 
1  am  puzzled,  in  looking  over  my  note-book,  to 
know  what  to  mention.  The  catalogue  fills  a 
printed  volume. 

A  curious  corner  in  one  of  the  cases  was  that 
containing  the  articles  found  on  the  toilet  of  the 
wealthiest  Ponipeian's  wife-  Here  were  pots  of 
rouge,  ivory  pina,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
small  silver  mirrors,  combs,  ear-pickers,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  next  case  were  two  loaves  of  bread,  found 
in  a  baker's  oven,  and  stamped  with  his  name. 
Two  large  cases  of  precious  gems,  cameos,  and 
intaglios  of  all  descriptions,  stand  in  the  centre 
of  this  room,  (among  which,  by  the  way,  the 
most  exciuisitely  done  are  two  which  one  cannot 
look  at  without  a  blush.)     Another  cnse  is  filled 
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mJA-'  MtiblMj  JaBBi'Wpoa  the  taUfli—eggs,  fish* 
boHt^  hoMf-Mabf  gniB^  Innta,  fte.  In  the 
ivprnttary  fcr  —dent  gleie  are  eevend  cinerary 
nfM^  m-  wliiih  Ae^aihai  of  the  dead  are  perfectly 
fMa^nad}  and  anmeiDOi  email  glaae  lachryma- 
tBiJeaj  ijn  wUeh  the  tears  of  the  snrviron  were 
dsMsiiad  hi-tfacKtoaiihs* 

31m  biana  farmtnie  of  Pompeii,  the  lamps 
partSealarly,  wm  of  the  most  canons  and  beantifiil 
modds.  Trees  to  which  the  lamps  were  sus- 
pended like  finit ;  Tines ;  statues  holding  them  in 
their  hands,  and  nomerous  other  contrivances, 
were  among  them,  exceeding  far  in  beauty  any 
similar  famiture  of  our  time.  It  appears  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  use  of  the  fork,  as 
efery  other  article  of  table-service  except  this  has 
bees  found  here. 

Tb  conceive  the  interest  attached  to  the  thou- 
bbmI  things  in  this  museum,  one  must  imagine  a 
modem  city-— Boston,  for  example,  completely 
iMslad  by  an  unexpected  and  terrific  convulsion 
of  aalnn.     Its  inhalntants  mostly  escape,  but 
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from  various  causes  leave  tbeir  city  entombed, 
and  in  a  hundred  years  the  grass  grows  over  it, 
and  its  very  locality  is  forgotten.  Near  two 
thousand  years  elapse,  and  then  a  peasant,  dig- 
ging in  the  field,  strikes  upon  some  of  its  ruins, 
and  it  is  unearthed  just  as  it  stands  at  this 
moment,  with  all  its  utensils,  books,  pictures, 
houses,  and  streets,  in  untouched  preservation. 
What  a  subject  for  speculation  !  What  food  for 
curiosity  !  What  a  living  and  breathing  chapter 
of  history  were  this !  Far  more  interesting  is 
Pompeii ;  for  the  age  in  which  it  flourished  and 
the  characters  who  trod  its  streets  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  history.  This  brazen  lamp, 
shown  to  me  to-day  as  a  curiosity,  was  lit  every 
evening  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  handsome 
chambers  through  which  I  wandered  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  from  which  were  brought  this 
antique  chair,  were  the  home  of  Sallust,  and 
doubtless  had  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of 
Cicero,  (whose  villa,  half-excavated,  is  near  by,) 
and  by  all  the  poets,  and  scholars,  and  statesmen 
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of  bis  time.  One  might  speculate  endles&iy 
thus  !  And  it  is  that  which  makes  these  lands  of 
forgotten  empires  so  delightful  to  the  traveller. 
His  mind  is  fed  by  the  very  air.  He  needs  no 
amusements,  no  company,  no  books  except  the 
history  of  the  place.  The  spot  is  peopled, 
wherever  he  may  stray,  and  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life  seem  to  pluck  him  from  a  far- 
reaching  dream,  in  which  he  had  summoned  back 
receding  ages,  and  was  communing,  face  to  face, 
with  philosophers,  and  poets,  and  emperors,  like 
a  magician  before  his  mirror.  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  seem  to  roe  visions.  I  cannot  shake 
myself  and  wake  to  their  reality.  My  mind 
refuses  to  go  back  so  far.  Seventeen  hundred 
years! 

I  followed  the  cicerone  on,  listening  to  his 
astonishing  enumeration,  and  looking  at  every 
thing  as  he  pointed  to  it  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
One  has  but  a  certain  capacity.  We  may  be 
over-astonished.  Still  he  went  on  in  the  same 
every-day  tone,  talking  as  indifferently  of  this  and 
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:}a  horseback  in  artnour.     It 

[finest  equetlrian   sutnes  in  the 

toble  youth,  of  grwe  and  hand* 

t  sits  the  Bopetb  animal  with 

t  Aimb  aD<)   the  dignity  of  b 

t»  ajlMsatifui   thing.      If  one  bad 

HdbWi   warm  aad   bring,   in  the 

tm,   he  oonld  scarcely  feel  iDOfc 

>  tbein  than  after  having  seen  their 

^  stand  before  him  here. 

itUe  brther  on!      Bacchna  on   the 

a  bun — a  child  delighted  with  a 

playfellow.      I   have  given  the   mbe 

lojvBt  Boch  another  bright  "  pictnn  in 

<f  huoian  beaoty.     It  moves  ooc*s  heart 

It. 

iiM  now  a  whole  gallery  of  Diana,  Cnpids, 

'i*T«irtes,  and  ApoBos,  and  come  to  tfar 

^  ji  Aristide& — him  whom  the  Athentana 

!  they  were   tired  of  bearing  him 

I  Jnst."     Canova  has   marked   three 

[  tbc  Boor  where  the  spectatoi 
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or  iboold      ^^M 
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thnt  surprising  antiquity  as  a  pedlar  of  his  two- 
penny wares.  We  went  from  the  bronses  to  the 
hall  of  the  papj/ri  —  thence  to  the  hail  of  the 
frescoi,  and  beautiful  they  were.  Their  very 
number  makes  them  indescribable.  The  next 
inoniing  we  devoted  to  the  slatuary — and  of 
this,  if  I  knew  where  to  begin,  I  should  Ukr 
to  say  a  word  or  two. 

First  of  all  comes  the  Salbi  family — father, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters.  He  was  proconsul 
of  Herculaneum,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the 
statues,  which  arc  life  itself  for  nature,  he  and  his 
lamily  were  worth  the  artist's  best  effort.  Ue  is 
a  fine  old  Roman  himself,  and  bis  wife  is  a 
tall,  handsome  woman,  much  better- looking  than 
her  daughters.  The  two  Misses  Baibi  are  mo- 
dest-looking girls,  and  that  is  all.  They  were 
the  high-born  damsels  of  Herculaneum,  however  ; 
and,  if  human  nature  has  not  changed  in  seven- 
teen centuries,  they  did  not  want  admirers  who 
compared  them  to  the  Venuses  who  have  de- 
scended with  them  to  the  "  Muaeo  Borbunico." 
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The  eldest  son  is  on  honaeback  in  aimour.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  noble  youth,  of  grave  and  hand* 
some  features,  and  sits  the  superb  animal  with 
the  fineedom  of  an  Arab  and  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  If  one  had 
irisited  these  Balbis,  warm  and  living,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  he  could  scarcely  feel  more 
acquainted  with  them  than  after  having  seen  their 
statues  as  they  stand  before  him  here. 

Come  a  little  farther  on !  Bacchus  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  faun — a  child  delighted  with  a 
grown-up  playfellow.  I  have  given  the  same 
pleasure  to  just  such  another  bright '^  picture  in 
little  "  of  human  beauty.  It  moves  one's  heart 
to  see  it. 

Pass  now  a  whole  gallery  of  Dians,  Cupids, 
JoveSy  Mercuries,  and  Apollos,  and  come  to  the 
presence  of  Aristides — him  whom  the  Athenians 
exiled  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  •'  The  Just."  Canova  has  marked  three 
spots  upon  the  floor  where  the  spectator  should 
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place  himself  to  see  to  the  best  advantage  this 
renowned  statue.  He  stands,  wrapped  in  his 
toga,  with  his  head  a  little  inclined,  as  if  in  re- 
flection, and  in  his  face  there  is  a  mixture  of 
firmness  and  goodness,  from  which  you  read  his 
character  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  written  across 
his  forehead.  It  was  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  and  most  expressive 
statue  in  the  world. 
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LETTER   XI. 


Baix — Grotto  of  Pausilippo — ^Tomb  of  Virgil — Pozzuoli — 
Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis — ^The  Lucrine  lake 
— Lake  Avemus,  the  Tartarus  of  Virgil — ^Temple  of  Pro- 
serpine— Grotto  of  the  Cuma^n  sibyl — Nero's  villa — Cape 
of  Misenum — Roman  villas — Ruins  of  the  temple  of  V'enus 
— Cento  Camerelle — The  Stygian  lake — The  Elysian  fields 
— Grotto  del  Cani — V^illa  of  Lucullus. 


We  made  the  excursion  to  Baise  on  one  of  those 
premature  days  of  March  common  to   Italy.     A 
south  wind  and  a  warm  sun  gave  it  the  feeling 
of  June.     The   heat  was  even  oppressive  as  we 
drove  through  the  city,  and  the  long  echoing  grott6 
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of  Pausilippo,  always  dim  and  cool,  was  pecu- 
liarly refreshing.  Near  the  entrance  to  this 
curious  passage  under  the  mountain  we  stopped 
to  visit  the  Tomb  of  Virgil.  A  ragged  boy  took 
us  up  a  steep  path  to  the  gate  of  a  vineyard ^  and, 
winding  in  among  the  just  budding  vines,  we 
came  to  a  small  ravine,  in  the  mouth  of  which, 
right  over  the  deep  cut  of  the  grotto,  stands  the 
half-ruined  mausoleum  which  held  the  bones  of 
the  poet.  An  Englishman  stood  leaning  against 
the  entrance,  reading  from  a  pocket  copy  of  the 
^neid.  He  seemed  ashamed  to  be  caught  with 
his  classic,  and  put  the  book  in  his  pocket  as  I 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  walked  off  to  the 
other  side  whistling  an  air  from  the  Pirata,  which 
is  playing  just  now  at  San  Carlo.  We  went  in, 
counted  the  niches  for  the  urns,  stood  a  few 
minutes  to  indulge  in  what  recollections  we  could 
summon,  and  then  mounted  to  the  top  to  hunt  for 
the  *'  myrtle."  Even  its  root  was  cut  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  ground.  We  found  violets,  how- 
ever^  and  they  answered  as  well.    The  pleasure 
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of  visiting  such  places,  I  thiok,  is  not  foutid  on 
the  spot.  The  fatigue  of  the  walk,  the  noi«e  of 
a  party,  tlie  differei"—  ^"•■"'■■jh  reality  and  imagi- 
nation, and, 
one  or  the  other 
defeats  for  me  the 
tion.  It  is  the  i 
pictore  recurs  to 
miliar ,-  and  as  the 
the  visit  fade  from 


le  caprice  of  mood — 
things  disturbs  and 
romises  of  anticipa- 
lat  repays  us.  The 
/  till  it  becomes  fa- 
eable  circumstances  of 
imory,  the  imagination 
warms  it  into  a  poelJc  feeling,  and  we  dwell  upon 
it  with  the  delight  we  looked  for  in  vain  when 
present.  A  few  steps  up  the  ravine,  almost 
boried  in  luxuriant  grass,  stands  a  small  marble 
tomb,  covering  the  remains  of  an  ENglish  girl. 
She  died  at  Naples.  It  is  as  lovely  a  place  to  lie 
in  as  the  world  could  show.  Forward  a  little 
towards  the  edge  of  the  hill  some  person  of  taste 
has  constructed  a  little  arbour,  laced  over  wttlt 
vines,  from  whence  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Naples  are  seen  to  the  finest  advantage — Paradise 
that  it  is ! 
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It  is  odd  to  leave  a  city  by  a  road  piercing  the 
base  of  a  broad  mountain,  in  at  one  side  and  oat 
at  the  other,  after  a  subterranean  drive  of  near  a 
mile !    The  grotto  of  Pausilippo  has  been  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world   these  two  thousand 
years,   and  it  exceeds  all  expectation  as  a  cu- 
riosity.    Its  length  is  stated   at  two    thousand 
three    hundred    and    sixteen    feet,    its    breadth 
twenty-twO|   and   its  height    eighty-nine.     It  is 
thronged  with  carts  and  beasts  of  burden  of  all 
descriptions ;  and  the  echoing  cries  of  these  noisy 
Italian   drivers    are    almost    deafening.     Lamps, 
struggling  with  the  distant  daylight  as  you  near 
the  end,  just  make  darkness  visible,  and  standing 
in   the  centre   and  looking   either  way,  the  far 
distant  arch  of  daylight  glows  like  a  fire  through 
the  cloud  of  dust.    What  with  the  impressiveness 
of  the  place,  and  the  danger  of  driving  in  the 
dark  amid  so  many  obstructions,  it  is  rather  a 
stirring  half-hour   that  is    spent   in  its   gloom. 
One   emerges  into   the   fresh   open  air  and   the 
bright  light  of  day  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
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The  drive  hence  to  Pozzuoli,  four  or  i, 

s  extremely  beautiful.     The  fields  were  covered 

with    the  new   tent*"-   •"":-     — -i   •"■   the   short 

e  bad  changed  a 

cenea  of  as  quiet 

d  the  eye.     We 

lay,  and  then  the 

along  the  heach, 

Ida,  (where  Brutus 

a  prison  for  the 


passage  through  t 
busy  and  crowded 
rural  loveliness  as 
soon  reached  the  t 
road  turned  away  t( 
passing  the  small  is 
had  a  villa,  and  w 
carbonari.) 

Pozzuoli  soon  ap  :ared,  and,  mounting  a  hill, 
we  descended  into  its  busy  square,  and  were 
instantly  beset  by  near  a  bundled  guides,  boai- 
men,  and  beggars,  all  preferring  their  claims  and 
services  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  I  fixed  my 
eye  on  the  most  intelligent  face  among  them,  a 
curly-headed  fellow  in  a  red  lazzaroni  cap,  and 
succeeded,  with  some  loss  of  temper,  in  getting 
him  aside  from  the  crowd  and  bargaining  for  our 
boats. 

While  the   boatmen  were  forming   themselves 
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into  a  circle  to  cast  lots  for  the  bargain,  we 
walked  up  to  the  famous  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapie.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  of  the  temples  of  antiquity.  It  was  a 
quadrangular  building,  near  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  lined  with  marble,  and  sustained  by  columns 
of  solid  cipollino,  three  of  which  are  still  standing. 
It  was  buried  by  an  earthquake  and  forgotten  for 
a  century  or  two,  till  in  1750  it  was  discovered 
by  a  peasant,  who  struck  the  top  of  one  of  the 
columns  in  digging.  We  stepped  around  over  the 
prostrate  fragments,  building  it  up  once  more  in 
fancy,  and  peopling  the  aisles  with  priests  and 
worshippers.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  was 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  raised  by  flights  of  steps, 
and  at  the  foot  still  remain  two  rings  of  Corin- 
thian braos,  to  which  the  victims  were  fastened, 
and  near  them  the  receptacles  for  their  blood  and 
ashes.  The  whole  scene  has  a  stamp  of  gran- 
deur. We  obeyed  the  call  of  our  red-bonnet 
guide,  whose  boat  waited  for  us  at  the  temple 
stairs,  very  unwillingly. 
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As  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  we  deviated  a 
moment  frooi  our  course  to  look  at  the  ruins  of 
the  sLQcient  mole.  Here  probably  St.  Paul  set 
his  foot,  lauding  to  pursue  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  great  apostle  spent  seven  days  at  this  place, 
which  was  then  called  Puteoli — a  fact  that  at- 
taches to  it  a  deeper  interest  than  it  draws  from 
all  tlie  antiquities  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

We  kept  OD  our  way  along  the  beautiful  bend 
of  the  shore  of  Bai^,  and  passing  on  the  right  a 
small  mountain  formed  in  tbirty-six  hours  by  a 
rolcanic  explosion,  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 
we  came  to  the  Lucrine  Lake,  so  famous  in  the 
classics  for  its  oysters.  The  same  explosion  that 
made  the  Monte  Nuoto,  and  sunk  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Tripergole,  destroyed  the  oyster-beds  of 
the  poets. 

A  ten  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Av«niuB — the  "  Tartanu"  itf  VirgiL 
This  was  gIbs^u:  gtound  iodecd,  tnd:  we  hoped  to 
bare  found  a  thumbed  oopy  of  Uie  £oeid  in  the 
pocket  of  the  ctcerone.     He  had  not  even  heatd 
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of  the  poet !  A  ruin  on  the  opposite  shore, 
reflected  in  the  still,  dark  water,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Proserpine.  If 
she  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  her  own 
worship,  she  might  have  been  consoled  for  her 
abduction.  A  spot  of  more  secluded  loveliness 
could  scarce  be  found.  The  lake  lay  like  u 
sheet  of  silver  at  the  foot  of  the  ruined  temple, 
the  water  looking  unfathomably  deep  through  the 
clear  reflection ;  and  the  fringes  of  low  shrubbery 
leaning  down  on  every  side,  were  doubled  in  the 
bright  mirror,  the  likeness  even  fairer  than  the 
reality. 

Our  unsentimental  guide  hurried  us  away  as 
we  were  seating  ourselves  upon  the  banks,  and 
we  struck  into  a  narrow  foot-path  of  wild  shrub- 
bery which  circled  the  lake,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
stood  before  the  door  of  a  grotto  sunk  in  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Here  dwelt  the  Cumcean  sibyl, 
and  by  this  dark  passage  the  souls  of  the  an- 
cients passed  from  Tartarus  to  Elysium.  The 
guide    struck   a   light    and    kindled    two    large 
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torches,  and  we  followed  him  into  the  narrow 
caTeniy  walking  downwards  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  With  a  tarn  to  the  right, 
we  stood  before  a  low  archway,  which  the  guide 
entered,  up  to  his  knees  in  water  at  the  first  step. 
It  looked  like  the  mouth  of  an  abyss,  and  the 
ladies  refused  to  go  on.  Six  or  seven  stout 
feliowB  had  followed  us  in,  and  the  guide  assured 
us  we  should  be  safe  on  their  backs.  I  mounted 
first  myself  to  carry  the  torch,  and  holding  my 
head  very  low,  we  went  plunging  on,  turning  to 
the  right  and  left  through  a  crooked  passage, 
dark  as  Erebus,  till  I  was  set  down  on  a  raised 
ledge  called  the  sibyPs  bed.  The  lady  behind  me, 
1  soon  discovered  by  her  screams,  had  not  made  so 
prosperous  a  voyage.  She  had  insisted  on  being 
taken  up  something  in  the  side-saddle  fSishion ; 
and.  the  man,  not  accustomed  to  hold  so  heavy  a 
burden  on  his  hip  with  one  arm,  had  stumbled 
and  let  her  slip  up  to  her  knees  in  water.  He 
took  her  up  immediately,  in  his  own  homely  but 
safer  fashion,  and  she  was  soon  set  beside  me  on 
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the  Bibyl's  stony  couch,  drenched  with  water,  and 
quite  out  of  temper  with  antiquities. 

The  rest  of  the  party  followed,  and  tlie  guide 
lifted  the  torches  to  the  dripping  toot  of  the 
cavern,  and  showed  us  the  remains  of  beautiful 
mosaic  with  which  the  place  wrb  once  evidently 
encrusted.  Whatever  truth  there  mav  be  in  the 
existence  of  the  sibyl,  these  had  been,  doubtlessly, 
luxurious  baths,  and  probably  devoted  by  the 
Roman  emperors  to  secret  licentiousness.  The 
guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  small  perforation  iu  the 
rear  of  the  sibyl's  bed,  whence,  he  said,  (by  what 
authority  I  know  not,)  Caligula  used  to  watch 
the  lavations  of  the  nymph.  It  communicates 
with  au  outer  chamber. 

We  i-e-appeai-ed,  our  nostrils  edged  with  black 
from  the  smoke  of  the  torches,  and  the  ladies' 
dresses  in  a  melancholy  plight,  between  smoke 
and  water.  U  would  be  a  witch  of  a  sibyl  that 
would  tempt  us  to  repeat  our  visit. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  and  embarked  for  Nero's 
villa.     It  was  perhaps  a  half  mile  farther  down 


ihe  bay.  The  only  reaiuna  of  it  were  aonie 
vapour-baths,  built  over  a  boiling  spring  tvliich 
extended  under  the  sea.  One  of  our  boatmen 
waded  firet  a  few  feet  into  the  surf,  and,  plunging 
Duder  the  cold  sea~water,  brought  up  a  hand^l  of 
warm  gravel — the  evidence  of  a  Eubmariue  outlet 
from  the  springs  beyond.  We  then  mounted  a 
high  and  ruined  Higbt  of  Bteps,  and  entered  a 
series  of  chambers  dug  out  of  the  rock,  where  an 
old  man  was  stripping  off  his  shirt,  to  go  through 
the  usual  process  of  taking  eggs  do>vn  to  boil  in 
the  fountain.  He  took  bis  bucket,  drew  a  long 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  rushed  away  by  a  dark 
passage,  from  whence  he  re-appeared  in  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  e^s  boiled, and  the  perspiration 
streaming  from  his  body  like  rein.  He  set  the 
bucket  down,  and  rushed  to  the  door,  gasping  as 
if  from  suffocation.  The  eggs  were  boiled  hard, 
but  the  distress  of  the  old  man,  and  the  danger  of 
such  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  to  his  health, 
quite  destroyed  our  pleasure  at  the  phenomenon. 
Hence  to  the  cape  of  Misenum,  the  curve  of 
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the  bay  presents  one  continuation  of  Roman  villas. 
And  certainly  there  was  not  probably  in  the  world 
a  place  more  adapted  to  the  luxury  of  which  it 
was  the  scene.  These  natural  baths,  the  many 
mineral  waters,  the  balmy  climate,  the  fertile  soil, 
the  lovely  scenery,  the  matchless  curve  of  the 
shore  from  Pozzuoli  to  the  cape,  and  the  vicinity, 
by  that  wonderful  subterranean  passage,  to  a 
populous  capital  on  the  other  side  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  rendered  Baies  a  natural  paradise  to 
the  emperors.  It  was  improved  as  we  see.  Tem- 
ples to  Venus,  Diana,  and  Mercury ;  the  villas  of 
Marius,  of  Hortensius,  of  Ceesar,  of  LucnUus,  and 
others  whose  masters  are  disputed,  follow  each 
other  in  rival  beauty  of  situation.  The  ruins  are 
not  much  now,  except  the  temple  of  Venus,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity I  have  ever  seen.  The  long  vines  hang 
through  the  rent  in  its  circular  roof,  and  the 
bright  flowers  cling  to  the  crevices  in  its  still  half- 
splendid  walls  with  the  very  poetry  of  decay. 
Our  guide  here  proposed  a  lunch.    We  sat  down 
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oa  the  immense  stone  which  has  fallen  from  the 
ceiling,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rough  table  was 
spiead  with  a  hundred  open  oysters  from  Fusaro, 
(near  Lake  Avemus,)  bottles  at  will  of  lagrima 
ChriUi  from  Vesuvius ;  boiled  crabs  from  the  shore 
beneath  the  temple  of  Mercury ;  fish  from  the 
Locrine  Lake,  and  bread  from  Pozzuoli.  The 
meal  was  not  less  classic  than  refreshing.  We 
drank  to  the  goddess,  (the  only  one  in  mythology, 
by  the  way,  whose  worship  has  not  fallen  into 
contempt,)  and  leaving  twenty  ragged  descendants 
of  ancient  Baise  to  feast  on  the  remains,  mounted 
our  donkeys  and  started  over-land  for  Elysium. 

We  passed  the  villa  of  Hortensius,  to  which 
Nero  invited  his  mother,  with  the  design  of  mur- 
dering her ;  visited  the  immense  subterranean 
chambers  in  which  water  was  kept  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  the  horrid  prisons  called  the  Cento  Camerelle 
of  the  emperors,  and  then  mounting  the  liill  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cape,  the  Stygian  lake  lay  off  on 
the  right,  a  broad  and  gloomy  pool,  and  around 
its  banks  spread  the  Elysian  fields,  the  very  home 
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and  centre  of  classic  fable.     An  overflowed  mat 
and  an  adjacent  corn-fietd  will  give  you  a  perfect 
idea  of  it.     The  sun  was  setting  while  we  anal- 
lowed   our   disappointment,   and   we   turned  cdH 
donkeys'  heads  towards  Naples.  'I^| 

We  left  the  city  again  this  morning  by  tfie 
grotto  of  Pausilippo,  to  visit  the  celebrnted 
Grotto  del  Cani.  It  is  about  three  miles  off, 
on  the  borders  of  a  pretty  lake,  once  the  crater 
of  a  volcano.  On  the  way  there  arose  a  violent 
debate  in  the  party  on  the  propriety  of  subjecting 
the  poor  d<^  to  the  distress  of  the  common  ex- 
periment. We  had  not  yet  decided  the  point 
when  we  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's 
house.  Two  miserable-looking  terriers  had  set 
up  a  howl,  accompanied  with  a  ferocious  and 
half- com  plaining  bark  from  our  first  appearance 
around  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  appeal  was 
effectual.  We  dismounted  and  walked  toward»__ 
the  grotto,  determined  to  refuse  to  see  the 
nomenon.  Our  scruples  were  unnecessary, 
door  was  surrounded  with  another  party  less 
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afol;  and  as  we  approached,  two  doge  were 
dr^ged  out  by  the  heels,  and  thrown  lifeless  on 
the  grass.  We  gathered  round  them,  and  while 
the  old  woman  coolly  locked  the  door  of  the 
grotto,  the  poor  animals  began  to  kick,  and,  atler 
a  few  conTulsions,  struggled  to  their  feet  and 
crept  feebly  away.  Fresh  dogs  were  offered  to 
our  party,  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  the 
more  iuaocent  experiments.  The  mephitic  air  of 
this  care  rises  to  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  a  torch  put  into  it  was  immediately 
extinguished.  It  has  been  described  too  often, 
however,  to  need  a  repetition.  We  took  a  long 
stroll  around  the  lake,  which  was  covered  with 
wild-fowl,  visited  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Lu- 
callus  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  returned  to 
Naples  to  dinner. 
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LETTER    XIL 

ROME. 

Front  of  St.  Peter's — Equipages  of  the  cardinals — Beggars 
•—Body  of  the  church— Tomb  of  St.  Peter— The  Tiber— 
Fortress-tomb  of  Adrian  —  Jews'  quarter  —  Forum  —  Bar- 
berini  palace — Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  —  Her  melan- 
dioly  history  —  Picture  of  the  Fomarina  —  Tikeness  of 
Giorgione's  mistress  —  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife— The 
p>a]aces  Doria  and  Sciarra — Portrait  of  Oliyia  Waldachini — 
Of  "  a  celebrated  widow  " — Of  Semiramis — Claude's  land- 
scapes— Brill's — ^Breughel's — Notti's ''  woman  catdiingfleas" 
— Da  Vinci's  Queen  Giovanna — Portrait  of  a  female  Doria — 
Prince  Doria — Palace  Sciarra — Brill  and  Both's  landscapes 
— Claude's — Picture  of  Noah  intoxicated — ^Romana's  For- 
narina — Da  Vinci's  two  pictures. 

Drawn  in  twenty  different  directions  on  starting 
from  my  lodgings  this  morning,  I  found  myself 
undecided  where  to  pass  my  day,  in  front  oiF 
St.  Peter's.  Some  gorgeous  ceremony  was  just 
over,  and  the  sumptuous  equipages  of  the  car- 
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ia  ikt  muk  wkh  their  mootingt 
•f  gold  and  Mfaw,  won  drifing  op  and  dashing 

hy  ficon  the  aid  of  the  h»g  colonnadet,  pro^ 
any :  efcrt  mpon  the  mind  lather  than 
a  defout  one.  I  atood  adoiiring  their  fiery  horses 
and  gay  liveriea,  till  the  last  rattled  from  the 
mpmt%  nod  then  moantad  to  the  deserted  church. 
Ila  vaat  Teatibale  was  filled  with  beggars,  dis- 
mmtd  in  every  cono^vaUe  manner,  halting, 
gnfaag,  and  eranfiag  about  in  search  of  strangers 
of  whom  to  implMe  charity — a  contrast  to  the 
splendid  pavement  beneath,  and  the  gold  and 
marble  above  and  around,  which  would  reconcile 
one  to  see  the  ''  mighty  dome  "  melted  into  alms, 
and  his  Holiness  reduced  to  a  plain  chapel  and  ar 
raaty  cassock. 

lifting  the  curtain,  I  stood  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  There  were  perhaps  twenty  persons,  at 
difierent  distances,  on  its  immense  floor,  the 
brthest  oflf  (six  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  froui 
me !)  looking  like  a  pigmy  in  the  far  perspective. 
St.  Peter*s  is  less  like  a  church  than  a  cpUectton 
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of  large  churches  inclosed  undc^r  a  gigantic  roof. 
The  chapels  at  the  sides  are  larger  than  most 
houses  of  public  worship  in  our  country,  and  of 
these  there  may  be  eight  or  ten,  not  included 
in  the  effect  of  the  vast  interior.  One  is  lost 
in  it.  It  is  a  city  of  columns  and  sculpture  and 
mosaic.  Its  walls  are  encrusted  with  precious 
stones  and  masterly  workmanship  to  the  very 
top,  and  its  wealth  may  be  conceived,  when  you 
remember  that,  standing  in  the  centre  and  raising 
your  eyes  aloft,  there  are  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  between  you  and  the  roof  of  the  dome— the 
height,  almost,  of  a  mountain. 

I  walked  up  towards  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
passing  in  my  way  a  solitary  worshipper  here  and 
there,  upon  his  knees,  and  arrested  constantly  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  statuary  with  which 
the  columns  are  carved.  Accustomed,  as  we  are 
in  America,  to  churches  filled  with  pews,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  noble  effect  of  a 
vast  mosaic  floor,  unincumbered  eveii  with  a  chair, 
and  only  broken  by  a  few  prostrate  figures,  just 
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sjxdcing  tU  wide  area.  All  catholic  churchrs 
ire  withoDt  ftxed  teaU,  aim)  St.  Peter's  seems 
Karte  rueaEurable  lo  the  eye,  it  is  M  ftr  *nd 
clear,  from  one  exlremily  to  the  other. 

I  piLSsed  tbe  hundred  lamps  Iturning  over  tbtf 
nnb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  lovety  feraak  ststoe, 
(coTcred  with  a  bronc«  drapery,  becanae  its  ex- 
ovisite  beauty  was  thought  dangerous  to  tjtr 
iMraltty  of  the  yotmg  prietUJ  reclining  npun  th<; 
tomb  of  Paul  III. :  the elhereal  figures  of  Cano«*» 
geninaes  w«pping  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Staarts;  (wbere  aleeps  the  unfortuoole  Charies 
Edward,)  the  thousand,  thoosand  rich  and  beau- 
ttfbl  monnmeiita  of  art  and  taste  crowding  every 
Ltomer  of  tbi»  iroadrous  church — I  passed  then, 
I  i  ny,  with  the  itame  lost  and  unexamining,  un- 
pMrticiilarizing  feehng  which  I  cannot  overcome  in 
this  place — a  mind  quite  borne  off  its  feel,  and 
mnfiiaed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  title  of  aeto- 
nifhment — Ihe  one  grand  impression  of  the 
tM^f^e.  I  dure  say,  a  httle  more  famiharity  with 
Pt.  Peter's  will  do  oway  the  feeling,  bat  I  left  the 
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churchy  after  two  hours'  loitering  in  its  aisles, 
despairing,  and  scarce  wishing  to  examine  or 
make  a  note. 

Those  beautiful  fountains,  moistening  the  air 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  column-encircled  front ! 
— and  that  tall  l^yptaan  pyramid,  sending  up  its 
slender  and  perfect  spire  between  !  One  lingers 
about,  and  turns  again  and  again  to  gaze  aroan4 
him,  as  he  leaves  St.  Peter's  in  wonder  and 
adoiiration. 

I  crossed  the  Tiber  at  the  fbrtress-tomb  ojf 
Adrian,  and,  threading  the  long  streets  at  the 
western  side  of  Rome,  passed  through  the  Jews' 
quarter,  and  entered  the  Forum.  The  sun  lay 
warm  among  the  ruins  of  the  great  temples  and 
columns  of  ancient  Rome,  and,  seating  myself 
on  a  fragment  of  an  antique  frieze,  near  the  noUe 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  I  gazed  on  the  scene, 
for  the  first  time,  by  dayUght  I  had  been  in 
Rome,  on  my  first  visit,  during  the  full  moon, 
and  my  impressions  of  the  Forum  with  this 
romantic  enhancement  were  vivid,  in  my  memory. 


One  would  think  it  enough  to  be  upi 
«t  any  time,  with  light  to  see  it;  but  what  tnth 
raodern  excavationa    ' — ^  »—- "--  ©f  eaitb,  out*, 
boys  playing   at   a  wooden    sentry- 

boxes  ;   and  what  i  ir«n  pfomeoade, 

made  by  the  Frencl  Bsntre,  the  ini«- 

^nation   ia  too  disi  inileTed  in  day- 

tight.     The  moon  g  covering  of  gray 

ud  silver.     The  old  id  up  in  all  their 

solitary  majesty,   w  <eauty   and   ta«t«; 

nlence  tesves  the  fs  to  find  a  voice  for  itself; 
and  from  the  palaces  of  the  Ctesars  to  the  pritofts 
of  the  Capitol,  the  nhole  train  of  etuperorf, 
Knators,  consptratora,  and  citizens,  are  sam- 
moned  with  but  half  a  thought,  and  the  ma^c 
glass  ia  filled  with  moving  and  re-animated  Home. 
There,  beneath  those  walls,  on  the  right,  in  the 
Mamertine  prieons,  perished  Jugurtha,  fand 
there,  too,  were  imprisoned  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,)  and  opposite,  upon  the  Palatine- hill, 
lived  the  mighty  masters  of  Rome,  in  the  "  Pa- 
Iftce*  of  the  CfHBn  ■"  and  beneath  the  majestic 
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arch  beyondy  were  led,  as  a:  seal  of*  their  alaiwry^ 
the  calves  from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  these  temr 
pies,  whose  ruins  cast  dieir  shadows  at  my  feet, 
walked  and  discoursed  Cicero  and  tfie  philo- 
sophers, Bratus  and  the  patriots^  Caltiina  and 
the  conspirators,  Augustus,  and  ^te  acholars^  and 
poets,  and  the  great  stranger  in  Rome,  Stc»  Ftalv 
gazing  at  the  fidse  altaiv*  and  burning  iH:  his 
heart  to  reveal  tOr  theoL  the  **  unknown  Qod:.'^ 
What  men  hare  crossed  the  shadows  cf  these 
very  columns!  and  what  dioughts,  that  Imvt 
moved  the  world,  have  been  bom  ben^ady  theos.*^ 
#  *  *  •  ••  > 

The  Barberini  palace  contains  three  or  fom 
masterpieces  of  painting.  The  most  celebrated  is 
the  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Ouido.  The 
melancholy  and  strange  history  of  this  beautiful 
girl  has  been  told  in  a  variety  of  waya,  and  is 
probably  familiar  to  every  reader.  Guido  saw 
her  on  her  way  to  execution,  and  has  painted  her 
as  ehe  was  dressed,  in  the  gray  habit  and  head* 
dress  made  by  her  own  hands,  and  finished  but 
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ao  hour  before  abe  pot  it  on.  Tbere  are  eo- 
ZTrnvings  and  copies  of  the  picture  sU  over  the 
irorld,  bat  none  that  I  hare  seen  gi»e  any  idea  of 
the  exce-tsive  gentlenesa  and  serenity  of  the  conn- 
Unaoce.  Tlie  eyes  retain  traces  of  weeping  :  but 
tbe  child-like  month,  the  soft  girlish  lines  of 
features  tliat  loot  as  if  they  never  had  worn  more 
than  the  one  expression  of  youthfulness  and  affec- 
tion, are  aJI  in  repoM  ;  and  the  head  is  turned 
over  the  shoulder  with  as  simple  a  sweetness  as  if 
she  had  but  looked  back  to  say  a  good-night 
before  ^ing  to  her  chamber  to  sleep.  She  little 
looks  like  what  she  was— one  of  the  firmest  and 
boldest  spirits  whose  history  ia  recorded.  Afier 
murdering  her  father  for  his  fiendish  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  she  endured  every  torture  rather 
than  disgrace  her  family  by  confession,  and  wa.i 
only  moved  from  her  constancy,  at  last,  hy  the 
Bgooies  of  her  yom^er  brother  OD  the  rack.  Who 
would  read  oapabiUties  like  these,  in  these  hea- 
vealy-  and  ebild-like  features  ? 
I  have  tried  to  purchase  the  life  of  the  Cenci, 


in  rain.  A  bookseller  told  me  to-day  tliat  it  was 
a  forbidden  book,  on  account  of  its  reflections  upon 
the  Pope.  Immense  interest  waa  made  for  the 
poor  girl ;  but,  it  is  said,  the  papal  treasury  ran 
low ;  and  if  she  was  pardoned,  the  large  pos- 
iiessions  of  the  Cenei  family  could  not  have  been 
confiscated. 

The  gallery  contains  also  a  delicious  picture  of 
the  Fornarina,  by  Raphael  himself,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Giorgione's  mistress,  as  a  Carthaginian 
slave — the  same  head  multiplied  so  often  in  his  and 
Titian's  pictures.  The  original  of  the  admirable 
picture  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphai 
also  here.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  gallei 
Florence. 

I  have  passed  a  day  between  the  two  palaces 
Doria  and  ^iarra,  nearly  opposite  each  other  in 
the  Coreo  at  Rome.  The  first  is  an  immense  gal- 
lery of  perhaps  a  thousand  pictures,  distributed 
through  seven  large  halls,  and  four  galleries 
encircling  the  court.  In  the  first  four  rooms  I 
found    nothing   that   struck  me  particularly.     In 
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tHe   fifth    was  a  portrait,  by  an  unki  t, 

of  OliTia  Waldachini,  the  favourite  ai      ai!*w-i»- 

lav  of  Pope   loDOceot  X. — a  baodso  le  wo^iui^, 

wiib  that  round  fu! 

which   (whether  it 

16  a  part  of  a  pa 

pleasure,)  is  uniTei 

racter.     In   the  sar 

"  oelebrated  widow, 

beautiful  woman,  in 

d«rfully    painted,)  i 

of  Semimmis,  by  on 


Jiroat  and  neek« 
the  origiaala,  or 
>f  a  wonun  of 
;raits  of  that  cha- 
8  portrait  of  a 
flyclt,*  a  liad-bepn 
ip,  (the  hands  won* 
large  and  rich  picture 
f  the  Caracci. 
In  the  galleries  hung  the  landscapes  by  Claude, 
famous  through  the  world.  It  is  like  roving 
tbrou<;h  a  paradise,  to  git  and  look  at  them.  His 
broad  green  lanns,  his  half-hidden  temples,  his 
life-like,  luxuriant  trees,  bis  fountains,  his  sunny 

•  So  called  in  the  calalogue.  The  custoile,  liuinver,  lold 
u*  it  was  a  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Vandyek ,  painted  as  an  old 
wovan,  to  moni^  bei  cxceiuve  vanity,  wheo  abe  was  but 
twoity-thrN.  He  kept  the  picture  until  ihe  was  older,  and, 
■tldMliiM  Of  U«  d^ib,  it  had  become  a  flattering  kkentM,' 
amiwaa  caiefiillj  trtuured  by  the  widow. 
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streams — all  flush  into  tbe  eye  liLe  the  bright 
opening  of  a  Utopia,  or  some  dream  over  a  de- 
scription from  Boccaccio,  It  is  what  Italy  might 
be  in  a  golden  age — her  ruins  rebuilt  into  the 
transparent  air,  her  woods  uoproraned,  her  people 
pastoral  and  refined,  and  every  valley  a  landscape 
of  Arcadia.  I  can  conceive  no  higher  pleasure  for 
the  ttnagmation  than  to  see  a  Claude  in  travelling 
through  Italy.  It  is  finding  a  home  for  one's 
more  visionary  fancies — those  children  of  moon- 
shine  that  one  begets  in  a  colder  cUme,  but  scarce 
dares  acknowledge  till  he  has  seen  them  under  a 
more  congenial  sky.  More  plainly,  one  does  not 
know  whether  his  abstract  imaginations  of  pastoral 
life  and  scenery  are  not  ridicnlous  and  unreal,  till 
he  has  seen  one  of  these  landscapes,  and  felt 
steeped,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  iu  tlie  very 
loveliness  which  inspired  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 
There  be  finds  the  pastures,  the  groves,  the  fairy 
structures,  the  clear  waters,  the  straying  groupee> 
the  whole  delicious  scenery,  as  bright  as  in  bis 
dreams,  and  he  teela   as  if  he  should  bles 


artiftt   fur    the    liberty  to   acknowled^ 
himself  the  possibility  of  ao  beautilul  i 

We  weDt  on  through  the  li 
back  again  and   agi 
third  divieion  of  the 


we     1. 


and  bright  landeca 
eRchanted  us  if  see 
pictures,  by  Breu 
elements,  by  a  kini 
natural  landscapes,  i 
riew  of  a  distant  ' 
famous  picture  of  l 


gal    rie§,  going 

udcs.     In  the 

one  or  two  small 

that  would  have 

;  Bud  four  strange 

Beubng    the    four 

:)etical,  half-super- 

h  had  a  very  lovely 

Then  there  was  the 

woman  catchiog  fleas, " 


by  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  a  perfect  piece  of  life. 
She  Btanda  close  to  a  lamp,  with  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  before  her,  and  is  juat  closing  her  thumb 
and  finger  over  a  flea,  which  she  has  detected  on 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Some  eight  or  ten  are 
boiliug  already  in  the  water,  and  the  expresaioii 
upon  the  girl's  face  is  that  of  the  most  grave  and 
unconscious  interest  in  her  employment.  Next  to 
Uiis  amusing  picture  hangs  a  portrait  of  Qiieen 
Giovuuia,  of  Naples,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  copy 


of  which  I  had  seeu,  much  prized,  id  the  posses- 
siou  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tareato.  It  scarce  looks 
like  the  talented  and  ambitious  queen  she  was. 
but  it  does  full  justice  to  her  passion  for  aniorouB 
intrigue — a  face  full  of  the  woman. 

The  la&t  picture  we  came  to,  was  one  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue — an  old  portrait  of  one 
uf  thf^  females  of  the  Doria  family.  It  was  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  with  a  kind  of  face  that  in  hfe  muat 
have  been  extremely  fascinating.  While  we  were 
looking  at  it,  we  heard  a  kind  of  gibbering  laugh 
from  the  outer  apartment,  and  an  old  man,  m  a 
cardinal's  dress,  dwarfish  in  size,  and  with  de- 
Ibrmed  and  almost  useless  legs,  came  shuffling 
into  the  gallery,  supported  by  two  priests.  Hia 
lealures  were  imbecility  itself,  rendered  almost 
horrible  by  the  contrast  of  the  cardinal's  red  cap. 
The  cuatode  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low,  and 
the  old  man  gave  us  a  half  bow  and  a  long  laugh 
in  pafising,  and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery. This  was  the  Prince  Doria,  the  owner  of 
the  palace,  and  a  cardinal  of  Rome  !  the  sole  re- 
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I  representative  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
md  ambitiooe  faiutlies  of  Italy  '.  There  couid  not 
be  s  more  affecting  tvpc  of  the  great  "  mistress  of 
U>e  world  "  herself. 

We  crossed  the  Corso  to  the  Palace  Sciarra. 
The  collection  here  is  smalt,  but  choice.  Half  a 
ilozen  exquisite  Inmlscapes,  by  Brill  and  Both, 
grace  the  second  room.  Here  are  also  three 
small  Claudes,  very,  very  beautiful,  lii  the  next 
room  b)  a  finely-coloured  but  most  indecent  picture 
of  Noah  intoxicated,  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  a 
portrait  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated Fomarina,  to  whose  lovely  face  one  be- 
comes so  accustomed  in  Italy,  that  it  seems  hke 
that  of  an  acquaintance. 

In  the  last  room  are  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  in  Rome.  The  first  ia  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  represents  Vanity  and  Modesty,  by 
two  females  standing  together  in  conversation — 
one  a  handsome,  gay,  volatile-looking  creature, 
corered  with  ornaments,  and  listening  unwillingly 
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to  what  seems  a  lecture  from  the  other,  upon  her 
foibles.  The  face  of  the  other  is  a  heaveoly  con- 
ception of  woman— -earnest,  delicate,  and  lovely — 
the  ideal  one  forms  to  himself,  before  interoourse 
with  the  world  gives  him  a  distaste  for  its  purity. 
The  moral  lesson  of  the  picture  is  more  forcible 
than  language.  The  painter  deserved  to  h&ve 
died,  as  he  did,  in  the  arms  of  an  emperor. 

The  other  picture  represents  two  gamblers  cheat- 
ing a  youth — a  very  striking  piece  of  nature.  It  is 
common,  from  the  engravings.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  is  a  very  expressive  picture,  by 
Schidone.  On  the  ruins  of  an  old  tomb  stands  a 
skull,  beneath  which  is  written--''  /,  too^  was  of 
Arcadia  ;"  and,  at  a  little  distance,  gazing  at  it 
in  attitudes  of  earnest  reflection,  stand  two  shep- 
herds, struck  simultaneously  with  the  moral.  It 
is  a  poetical  thought,  and  wrought  out  with  great 
truth  and  skill. 

Our  eyes  aching  and  our  attention  exhausted  with 
pictures,  we  drove  firom  the  Sciarra  to  the  ruined 


pdbces  pf  tte  CflSMFs*  Here,  op  nn  emipeiic^ 
dbofe  the  Tiber,  wiih  the  Foram  beneath  us  oa 
one  eidd,  tbe  iCoUeeem  oa  the  other,  and  all  the 
tomera  aoii  apirea  of  modern  and  catholic  Kome 
%naiBK  &lk  her  amny  htUa  jbeyond>  we  seated  our- 
•#lf«a  on  frftgnieiUa  <^  marble  haif  buried  in  the 
gwea,  and  nmaed  away  the  hours  tiU  auqaet.  On 
this  spot  Bomulos  founded  Rome.  The  princely 
AMgvgbm,  in  the  laat  days  of  her  glory,  laid  here 
the  fiwodationit  of  h»  ijoaperiod  palace— which,  con- 
tanaed  .by  Caligula  and  Tiberius,  and  completed 
by  Donulian,  eoremd  the  hill,  like  a  small  city, 
k  was  .«  labyrinth  of  temples,  batbs,  pavilions, 
ibmttaios*  and  gardens,  with  a  large  theatre  at  the 
western  lextiemity ;  and,  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  was  a  library  fiUed  with  the  best  authors, 
and  ornamented  with  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  '*  of  excellent  Etruscan  worko^nship.  ** 
*'  Statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
sanoaoded  ithe  portico, "  (of  this  same  tem- 
ple,) ''  and  4ippo8ite  them  were  equestrian  statues 
of  dieir  husbands. "    About  a  hundred  years  ago, 
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accident  discovered,  in  the  gardens  buried  in  r 
bisb,  a  magnificent  hall,  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  breadth, 
supposed  to  have  been  buih  by  Domitian.  It  was 
richly  ornamented  with  statues  and  columns  ol' 
precious  marbles,  and  near  it  were  baths  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  "  But,  "  says  Stark,  "  immenee 
and  superb  as  was  this  Brst-built  palace  of  the 
Ccesars,  Nero,  whose  extravagance  and  passion  fur 
architecture  knew  no  hmits,  thought  it  much  too 
small  for  him,  and  extended  its  edifices  and  gar- 
dens from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline.  Af^r 
the  destruction  of  the  whole,  by  fire,  «ity-Bve 
years  after  Christ,  he  added  to  it  his  celebrated 
'  Golden  House, '  which  extended  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Ccplian  Hill. " 

The  ancient  walls,  which  made  the  whole  of  the 
Mount  Palatine  a  fortress,  still  hold  together  its 
earth  and  its  ruins.  It  is  a  broad  tabular  emi- 
nence, worn  into  footpaths  which  wind  at  every 
moment  around  broken  shafts  of  marble,  fragments 
of  statuary,  or  broken  and  ivy-covered  ft 
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Part  of  it  ta  cultivated  as  a  vineyard,  by  the  dege-" 
nerate  modern  Homans,  and  the  baths,  into  which^ 
th«  water  still  pours  from  aqueducts  encrusted 
with  Bged  fltalactit  are  public  waBhing-'pIacea 
for  the  coDtadini,  eight  or  ten  of  whom  were  ■ 
sptsfihing;  away  in  their  red  jackets,  with  gold  < 
bodkins  in  their  hai  ,  while  we  were  moralizing  on  ■ 
tbeir  worthier  pr<^  ^nitors  of  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  It  is  a  beauti  1  spot  of  itself,  and,  with  the 
delicious,  soft  sunshine  of  an  Italian  spring,  the 
tall  green  grass  beneath  our  feet,  and  an  air 
as  soft  as  June  just  stirring  the  myrtles  and  jas- 
iaiAiHi'^*6wing;  wild  wherever  the  ruins  gave  them 
plade,  oor  enjoyment  of  the  overpowering  associa- 
tions of  the  spot  was  ample  and  untroubled.  I 
coald  wish  every  refined  spirit  in  the  world  had 
sbared  our  pleasant  hour  upon  the  Palatine. 


Annual  dowrin  to  twelve  girli — \'cipers  in  the  Convent  of 
Stnbi  Trinita  —  Ruio*  of  Ronmn  twibs  —  A  magnificMl 
modem  church  wilhio  too  ancieot  halU  —  Garden*  o( 
Mecrnaf — Tower  whence  Nero  saw  Itome  on  fire — House* 
of  Horace  and  Virgil— Bnthi  of  Titus  artd  Cu«calla. 


The  yearly  ceremony  of  giving  dowries  to  tweWe 
girls  was  performed  by  the  Pope,  tliis  morning, 
in  the  cliiirch  built  over  the  ancient  tenr.ple  of 
Minerva.  His  Holine-'S  arrived,  in  state,  from  the 
Vatican,  at  ten  ;  followed  by  his  red  troop  of  car- 
dinals, and  preceded  by  a  clerical  courier,  on  a 
palfrey,  and  the  body-guard  of  nobles.     He  blessed 
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the   crowd,    right  aod    lefl,   with   hi  ■  fiu- 

gera,   (precisely  as  a  Parisian  daody  salutes  his 
friend  across  the  street. 1  and.  descending  from  his 
ed  glass  boudoir 
the  papal  sedan, 
s  Swiss  bearers. 


carnage,  (which  is 
apon  wheels,)  he  n 
and  carried  into  tb< 
Hy  legation  button 
and  I  found  an  exi 
wing,  in  the  penei 
altar.  Mass  comoi 
from  the  celebrated 
wftft  then  made  tbrc 
put  on  their  red  ca[ 


ough  the  guard, 
nder  a  cardinal's 
ihe  mihng  of  the 
ntly,  with  a  chaunt 
of  St,  Peter's.  Room 
crowd  :  the  cardinaU 
and  the  small  procession  of 
twelve  young  girls  entered  from  a  side  chapel, 
bearing  each  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  robed  to 
the  eyes  in  white,  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  round 
the  forehead.  I  could  form  no  judgment  of  any 
thing  but  their  eyes  and  feet.  A  Roman  eye  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  fine,  and  a  Rjmnn  woman's 
foot  could  scarce  be  other  than  ugly,  and,  cou- 
■equently,  there  was  but  one  satin  slipper  in  the 
group  that  a  man  might  not  have  worn,  and  every 
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eye  I  could  see,  from  my  position,  might  have 
graced  an  iraprovisatrice.  They  stopped  in  front 
of  the  throne,  and,  giving  their  long  tapere  to  the 
servitors,  mounted  in  couples,  hand  in  hand,  and 
kissed  the  foot  of  his  HoHness,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  leaned  over  and  blessed  them,  and  then 
turning  about,  walked  off  again  behind  the  altar 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered. 

The  choir  now  struck  up  their  half-unearthly 
chaunt,  (a  music  so  strangely  shrill  and  clear,  that 
I  scarce  know  whether  the  exquisite  sensation  is 
pleasure  or  pain,)  the  Pope  was  led  from  his  throne 
to  Iiis  sedan,  and  his  mitre  changed  for  a  richly 
jewelled  crown;  the  bearers  lifted  their  burden  ; 
the  guard  presented  arms ;  the  cardinals  summoned 
their  officious  servants  to  unrobe,  and  the  crowd 
poured  out  as  it  came. 

This  ceremony,  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  is  per- 
formed every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
— ^just  nine  months  before  Christmas,  and  is 
intended  to  commemorate  the  incarnation  of  our, 
Savionr. 


J! 
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As  I  was  r«turoiflg  from  a  twilight  stroll  upon 
the  Pincian  hill,  this  eveniae;,  the  bells  of  the 


convent  of  Santa  TH 
he»rd  ofthe  singiag 
tlie  coovent  chapel, 
party  of  English  hac 
and  it  was  thought  ' 
1  mounted  the  stept 
door.  ItwBsopeaed 


to  vespers.     I  bad 

luns  in  the  service  at 

misbehaviour  of  • 

foreigners,  of  late, 

to  get  admittance. 

r,  and  rung  at  the 

nun,  of  about  thirty. 


who  hesitated  a  mot  nt,  and  let  uie  pass.  In  a 
small  plain  chapel  within,  the  service  of  the  altar 
was  just  commencing,  and,  before  I  reached  a 
seat,  a  low  plaintive  chaunt  commenced.  In  female 
riMces,  from  the  choir.  It  went  on,  with  occa- 
sional  iuterruptioDS  from  the  prayers,  fur  perhaps 
BO  hour.  1  cannot  describe  the  excessive  mourn- 
fulness  of  the  music.  One  or  two  familiar 
hymns  occurred  in  the  course  of  it,  like  airs  in 
a.  r«cilatite,  the  same  sung  in  our  churches,  but 
U)<t  effect  waa  totally  different.  The  neat  white 
caps  of  the  nuns  were  just  visible  over  the  raiU 


ftOl 


tkisk  ao  Beoesur  to  keep 


Tk  aoec  cocsderable  nuns  of  ancieot  Rome 
tJkoie  of  the  B^ths.  The  Emperois  Titos, 
C«ncaUa«  Xeio,  mud  Agrippn,  conslnicied  these 
pboes  of  laxorvy  and  the  lemuns  of 
mre  uDoog  the  most  interestiiig  mud 
haiilifd  rdics  to  be  fooiid  in  the  world.  It  is 
that  my  readers  have  as  imperfed 
idea  of  the  extent  of  a   Roman   bath    as   I 
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have  had,  and   I   may  as  well   quote   from   the 
iDformation  given  by  writers  upon  antiquities. 

''They  were   open  every  day  to   both  sexes. 
In  each  of  the  great  baths   there  were   sixteen 
hundred  seats  of  marble,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  balbera,   and   three  thous^id   two  hundred 
persons  could  bathe   at  the  same   time.    There 
were  splendid  porticos  in  front,  for   promenade, 
arcades  with  shops,   in  which  was  found   every 
kind  of  luxury  for  the  bath,  and    halls  for  cor- 
poreal exercises,  and  for  the  discussion  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  here  the  poets  read  their  produc- 
tions, and  rhetoricians  harangued,  and  sculptors 
and  painters  exhibited  their  works   to  the  pub- 
.lie.    The  baths  were  distributed  into  grand  halls, 
with  ceilings  enormously  high  and   painted  with 
admirable  frescos,  supported  on  columns  of  the 
rarest  marble,  and    the  basins  were  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  porphyry,  and  jasper.     There  were  in 
the  centre  vast  reservoirs  for  the  swimmers,  and 
4:rowds  of  slaves  to  attend  gratuitously  upon  all 
who  should  come/' 
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The  baths  of  Diocletian  (which  I  visited  to- 
day) covered  an  enormous  space.  Thej  occn* 
pied  seven  years  in  building,  and  were  the  work 
o(  forty  iho9t$a»id  Christian  s/aves,  two-tlurJk  of 
whom  died  of/atig^t  and  misery!  Mounting  one 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  we  came  to  some 
half-ruined  arches,  of  enormous  size,  extending 
a  long  distance,  in  the  sides  of  which  were 
built  two  modem  churches.  One  was  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  He  has  turned  two  of  the  ancient  halls 
ioto  a  magnificent  churchy  in  the  shape  of  a 
Gieek  cross,  leaving  in  their  places  eight  gigan« 
tic  columns  of  granite.  After  St.  Peter*s,  it  is 
the  most  imposing  church  in  Rome. 

We  drove  thence  to  the  baths  of  Titus,  pass- 
uig  the  site  of  the  ancient  gardens  of  Mecsnas, 
in  which  still  stands  the  tower  from  which 
Neio  beheld  the  conflagration  of  Rome.  The 
houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil  communicated  with 
this  garden,  but  they  are  now  undistinguishable. 
We  turned  up  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  left,  and 
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entered  a  gate  leading  to  the   baths   of  Titus. 
Five  or  six  immense  arches  presented  their  froUt  I 
to  us,  in  a  state  of  picturesque  ruin.     We  took  k  | 
guide,  and  a  long  pole,  with  a  lamp  at  the  extre^  I 
mity,  and  descended  to  the  subterranean  halls,  tb  \ 
see  the  still  inimitable  frescos  upon  the  ceiling! 
Passing  through  vast  apartments,  to  the  ruined  J 
M'alls  of  which  still  clung,  here  and  there,  pieceg  ] 
of  the  finely-coloured  stucco  of  the  ancients,  W6  J 
entered  a  suite  of  long  gallepes,  some  forty  feet  I 
high,  the  arched  roofs  of  which  were  painted  wiU 
the  most  exquisite  art,  in  a  kind  of  fanciful  bordeh'] 
work,   enclosing   figures   and   landscapes,    in   as 
bright  colours  as  if  done  yesterday.     Farther  on 
was  the  niche   in  which    was   found  the  famous 
group  of  Laocoon,  in  a  room  belonging  to  a  sub- 
terranean palace  of  the  emperor,  communicating 
with  the  baths.    The  Belvidere  Meleager  was  also 
(bond    here.      The    imagination    loses    itself  in 
attempting   to    conceive  the  splendour  of  these 
Qoder-ground  palaces  blazing  with  artificial  li^ht ; 
ornamented  with  works  of  art,  never  equalled,  and.| 
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furnished  with  all  the  luxury  which  an  emperor 
of  Rome,  in  the  days  when  the  wealth  of  the  world 
flowed  into  her  treasury,  could  command  for  his 
pleasure.  How  short  life  must  have  seemed  to 
them,  and  what  a  tenfold  curse  became  death  and 
the  common  ills  of  existence,  interrupting  or  taking 
away  pleasures  so  varied  and  inexhaustible ! 

These  baths  were  built  in  the  last  great  days  of 
Rome,  and  one  reads  the  last  stages  of  national 
corruption  and,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  her  fall,  in 
the  character  of  these  ornamented  walls.  They 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  voluptuousness.  Naked 
female  figures  fill  every  plafond ;  and  fauns  and 
satyrs,  with  the  most  licentious  passions  in  their 
faces,  support  the  festoons  and  hold  together  the' 
intricate  ornament  of  the  frescos.  The  statues,  the 
pictures,  the  object  of  the  place  itself,  inspired  the 
wish  for  indulgence ;  and  the  history  of  the  private 
lives  of  the  emperors  and  wealthier  Romans  shows 
the  effect  in  its  deepest  colours. 

We  went  on  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  the 
largest  ruins  of  Rome.    They  are  just  below  the 
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palaces  of  the  Ccesara,  and  tea  minutes'  walk  from 
the   Coliseum.     It  is   one  labyrinth   of  gigantic 


arches  and  ruined 
clinging  wherever  il 
whole  as  fine  a  pi< 
could  create.  Thii 
Shelley,  and  here 
Prumelheua.  He  < 
fitting  spot  for  aolil 
were  climbing  over 
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every  footstep  echof 
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lay  ep  in  the  sun,  and 
oud  through  the  place.  V\'e 
hours  rambling  about,  and 
regamed  the  populous  streets  of  Rome  in  the  last 
light  of  the  sunset. 
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Summer  weather  in  March — Baths  of  CaracaHa — Begimitng 
of  the  Appian  Way — ^Tomb  of  the  Scipiofr— Gataoombi — 
Church  of  San  Sebastiano— Young  Capuchin  friar — ^Tombs 
of  the  early  Christian  martyrs — Chamber  where  the  apostles 
worshipped — ^Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelh — ^The  Campagna — 
Circus  of  Caracalla  or  Romulus — Temple  dedicated  to 
Ridicule  —  Keats*s  grrave — Fountain  of  Egeria — Holy 
week. 


The  last  days  of  March  have  come,  clothed  in 
sunshine  and  summer.  The  grass  is  tall  in  the 
Campagna  ;  the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom ;  the 
roses  and  myrtles  are  in  full  flower;  the  shrubs 
are  in  full  leaf;  the  whole  country  about  breathes 
of  June.     We  left  Rome  this  morning,  on  an  ex- 
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^ursion  to  the  Fountain  of  Egeria.  A  mi 
faeaveoly  day  never  broke.  The  gigantic  baths 
of  Caracalla  turned  us  aside  once  more,  and 
wc  stopped  for  an  hour  in  the  shade  of  their  ro- 
-uantic  arches,  admiring  the  works,  while  ne 
eXecmted  the  character  of  their  ferocious  huild». 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  Appian 
Way,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  near  the  road,  is  the  beautiful  Doric  tombof  the 
Scipios.  We  alighted  at  the  antique  gate,  a  kind 
of  portico  with  seata  of  stone  beneath,  and,  read- 
ing the  inscription,  "Sepulchro  degli  Scipioni," 
mouDted,  by  ruined  steps,  to  the  tomb.  A  boy 
came  out  from  the  house  in  the  vineyard  above, 
with  candleB  to  show  us  the  interior ;  but,  having 
no  curiosity  to  see  the  damp  cave  from  which  the 
s&rcophagi  have  been  removed,  (to  the  mu- 
seum,) we  sat  down  upon  a  bank  of  grass  oppo- 
site the  chaste  facade,  and  recalled  to  memory 
the  early-learnt  history  of  the  family  once  en- 
tombed within.  The  edifice  (for  it  ia  more  like  a 
temple  to  a  river-nymph  or  a  dryad  than  a  tomb) 
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was  built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  great  Scipio  Afri- 
canas,  and  here  was  deposited  the  noble  dost  of 
his  children.  One  feek,  in  these  places,  as  if  the 
improvisatore's  inspiration  was  about  him — the 
hncf  draws,  in  such  vivid  colours,  the  scenes  that 
have  passed  where  he  is  standing*  The  bringing 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa  from 
Rome;  thepassingof  the  funeral  train  beneath  the 
portico ;  the  noble  mourners ;  the  crowd  of  people ; 
the  eulogy  of  perhaps  some  poet  or  orator,  whose 
name  has  descended  to  us — the  air  seems  to  speak, 
and  the  gray  stones  of  the  monument  against 
which  the  mourners  of  Scipio  have  leaned,  seem 
to  have  had  life  and  thought,  like  the  ashes  they 
have  sheltered. 

We  drove  to  the  Catacombs.  Here,  the  legend 
says,  St.  Sebastian  was  martyred ;  and  the  modem 
church  of  San  Sebastiano  stands  over  the  spot  We 
entered  the  church,  where  we  found  a  very  hand- 
some young  Capuchin  friar,  with  his  brown  cowl 
and  the  white  cord  about  his  waist,  who  offered 
to  conduct  us  to  the  catacombs.    He  took  three 
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wax<]ighU  from  the  sacristy,  and  we  entered  a 
side-door,  behind  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  com- 
menced a  descent  of  d  long  Oight  of  etonc  steps. 
We  reached  the  bcttom  and  found  ourselves  upon 
damp  ground,  following  a  narrow  passage,  so  low 
that  I  was  conetan  ■  compelled  to  stoop,  in  the 
sides  of  which  were  numerous  small  niches  of  the 
size  of  a  human  boi  .  These  were  the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  We  saw  near  a  hundred  of 
them.  They  were  brought  from  Rome,  the  scene 
of  their  sufferings,  and  buried  in  these  secret 
eatacomha  hy  the  small  church  of  perhaps  the  im- 
mediate converts  of  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles. 
What  food  for  thought  is  here,  for  one  who  finds 
more  interest  in  the  humble  traoeE  of  the  personal 
followers  of  Christ,  who  knew  his  face  and  had 
heard  his  voice,  than  in  all  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
woritB  of  the  persecuting  emperors  of  his  time ! 
Most  of  the  bouea  have  been  taken  from  Uieir 
places,  and  are  preserved  at  the  museum,  or  en* 
closed  in  Uie  rich  sarcophagi  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  Catholic  churches.    Of  those 
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that  are  led  we  saw  one.  The  niche  was  cloi 
by  a  ihin  slab  of  marble,  through  a  crack  of  which 
the  monk  put  his  slender  candle.  We  saw  tlie 
ekeleton  as  it  had  fallen  from  the  flesh  in  decay, 
untouched,  perhaps,  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

We  passed  through  several  cross- passages,  and 
came  to  a  small  chamber,  excavated  simply  in  the 
earth,  with  an  earthen  altar,  and  an  antique  marble 
cross  above.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  forbidden 
worship  of  the  early  Christians  ;  and  before  this 
very  cross,  which  was,  perhaps,  then  newly  se- 
lected as  the  emblem  of  their  faith,  met  the  few 
dismayed  followers  of  the  Nazarene,  hidden  from 
their  persecutors,  while  they  breathed  their  for- 
bidden prayers  to  their  lately  crucified  Master. 

We  re-ascended  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  rough 
stone  steps,  worn  deep  by  the  feet  of  those  who, 
for  t^s,  for  so  many  different  reasons,  have 
passed  up  and  down :  and,  taking  leave  of  our 
capuchin  conductor,  drove  on  to  the  nest  object 
upon  the  road — the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metclla.  It 
stands  upon  a  slight  elevation,  in  the  Appian  Way, 
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a  "  stern  round  tower,"  with  tbe  ivy  dropping  over 
its  turrets  and  waving  from  the  embrasuies,  look- 
ing more  like  a  castle  than  a  tomb.  Here  waa 
buried  "  the  weali  st  Roman's  wife," or,  accord- 
ing to  Corinne,  1;  imarried  daughter.  It  was 
turned  into  a  forti  the  marauding  nobles  of 

the  thirteenth  cen  ry,  who  sallied  from  this  and 
the  tomb  of  Adrian,  plundering  the  ill-defended 
subjects  of  Pope  I  locent  IV.  till  they  were  taken 
and  hanged  from  the  walls  by  Brancaleone,  the 
Roman  senator.  It  is  built  with  prodigious 
sti'eiigth.  We  stooped  in  passing  under  the  low  arch* 
way,  and  emerged  into  tbe  round  chamber  within 
— a  lofty  room,  opea  to  the  aky,  ia  the  circular  wail 
ofwJtich  there  is  a  niche  for  a  single  body.  Nothing 
jcpqld  exceed  the  dehcacy  and  fancy  with  which 
ChUde  Harold  muaes  on  this  spot ;  and,  feeling  that 
bi>^8pecnlationB  must  quite  supersede  our  own,  we 
■eated  ourselves  upon  "the  ivied  stone,"  and 
.pertued  with  increased  feelings  of  delight  hi? 
,gbiious  stanzaB. 

•        **•*• 
The  lody  turrets  command  a  wide  view  of  the 


itretclyng  past  at 
a  diain  of  noble 
fcsoL  EoMe  to  the  ■ioqniaina  ct  Albano. 
s  pcnae  cf  dc  RoaaaB  Caapagna,  as  seen 
eiK  oiT  these  eie«atiiaBay  k,  I  tUnk,  «me  of 
A«  fcoest  kuaisnpcs  e^tr  painted, 

J«5C  *>e4av  dhe  toBb of  Mctefla,  in  aflat  valley, 
Kr  Ike  Hfiin  ihk  of  wliat  is  caUed  the 
^OfOtt^CafacaOa''  hv  scane,  and  the  ''Ciicns 
«f  Kcvdhs^  hr  ochen — a  scarcely  distin- 
ICiBiha^  heap  of  walk  and  marble,  half-boned 
ia  the  <aith  and  boss  :  and  not  hr  off  stands  a 
Wmcifal  run  of  a  snail  temple  dedicated  (as 
icaae  saT>  t»  Ridicale.  One  smiles  to  look  at 
iL  If  the  ecubtidyittg  of  that  which  is  powerful, 
however,  shoaki  make  a  deitv,  the  dedication 
of  a  temple  to  Ridicole  is  far  from  amiss.  In  our 
age  particiilarlT,  one  woold  think,  the  lamp 
thoald  be  le-lity  and  the  reTiews  should  repair 
the  temple.  Poor  Keats  sleeps  in  his  grave 
acMce  a  mile  from  the  spot—a  human  victim, 
laerificedy  not  long  ago,  upon  its  most  ruthless 
akar. 
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H  la  the   same  valley,  almost   hidden  with  the 

■  luxuriaot   ivy  waving  before  the  entrance,  flows 

the  lovely  FouDtais  of  Egeria,  trickling  as  clear 
and  musical  into  its  pebbly  bed  as  when  visited 
by  the  enamoured  successor  of  Romulus  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago!  The  hill  above  leans  apon 
the  single  arch  of  the  small  temple  which  em> 
bosoms  it,  and  the  green  solt  meadow  spreads 
away  from  the  floor,  with  the  brightest  verdUre 
conceivable.  We  wound  around  by  a  half-worn 
path  in  descending  the  hill,  and,  putting  aside 
the  long  branches  of  ivy,  entered  an  antique 
chamber  sprinkled  with  quivering  spots  of  sun- 
shine, at  the  extremity  of  which,  upon  a  kind 
of  altar,  lay  the  broken  and  defaced  statue  of 
the  nymph.  The  fountain  poured  from  beneath 
in  two  streams  as  clear  as  crystal,  la  the  sides 
;of-  the  temple  were  six  empty  niches,  through 
one  of  which  stole,  from  a  cleft  in  the  wall,  a 
little  stream  which  had  wandered  from  its  tvay. 
Flowers,  pale  with  growing  in  the  shade,  sprang 
from  the  edges  of  the  tivulet  aS'  it  round  about ; 
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the  small  creepers,  dripping  with  moisture,! 
hung  from  belweea  the  diamond-shaped  etonea 
of  the  roof;  the  air  was  refreehingly  cool; 
and  the  leaiy  door  at  the  entrance,  seen  against 
the  sky,  looked  of  a  ifansparent  green,  as  vivid 
aa  emerald.  No  fancy  could  create  a  sweeter 
spot.  Hie  fountain  and  the  inspiration  it 
breatbed  into  Childe  Harold  are  worthy  of  each 
other. 

Just  above  the  fountain,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
stands  a  thick  grove,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  consecrated  wood  in  which  Numa 
met  the  nymph.  It  is  dark  with  shadow,  and 
full  of  birds,  and  might  afford  a  fitting  retreat 
for  meditation  to  another  king  and  law-giver. 
The  fields  about  it  are  so  thickly  studded  with 
flowers,  that  you  cannot  step  without  crushing 
them,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  seems  a 
favourite  of  nature.  The  lich  banker,  Torlonia,  has 
bought  this  and  several  other  classic  spots  about 
Rome — possessions  for  which  he  is  more  to  he 
envied  than  for  his  purchased  dukedom. 
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All  Ibe  travelling  world  assembles  at  Rome 
for  tiie  cefemomes  of  the  holy  week.  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Pisa,  send  their  hundreds  of  annual 
visitors,  and  the  hotels  and  palaces  are  crowded 
with  sti^Agers  of  every  nation  and  rank.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  gayer  or  busier 
place  than  this  usually  sombre  city  has  become 
within  a  few  days. 
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Palm  Sunday — Sistine  chapel — Entrance  of  Uie  pope — Tlie 
choir — ^The  pope  on  his  throne — Presenting  the  palms — 
Procession — Holy  Tuesday — ^The  Miserer^ — Accidents  in 
the  crowd — ^Tenebne — The  emblematic  candles — A  soiree — 
Holy  Thursday — Frescos  of  Michael  Angelo — "  Creation 
of  Eve" — "  Lot  intoxicated  " — Delphic  Sybil — Pope  wash- 
ing pilgrims*  feet — Pope  and  cardinals  waiting  upon  pilgrims 
at  dinner. 

Palm  Sunday  opens  the  ceremonies.  We  drove 
to  the  Vatican  this  morning  at  nine,  and,  after 
waiting  a  half-hour  in  the  crush,  kept  back,  at 
the  point  of  the  spear,  by  the  pope's  Swiss  guard, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  an  entrance  into  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.      Leaving  the   ladies   of  the  party 
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behind  the  grate,  I  passed  two  more  guards, 
and  obtained  a  seat  among  the  cowled  and 
bearded  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  State 
within,  where  I  could  observe  the  ceremony  with 


The  pope  entered,  borne  in  his  gilded  chair  by 
twelve  men,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  chaunt- 
ing  from  the  Sistine  choir  commenced  with  one 
long,  piercing  note,  by  a  single  voice,  producing 
the  most  impressive  effect.  He  mounted  his 
throne  as  high  as  the  altar  opposite  him,  and  the 
cardinals  went  through  their  obeisances,  one  by 
one,  their  trains  supported  by  their  servants, 
who  knelt  on  the  lower  steps  behind  them«  The 
palms  stood  in  a  tall  heap  beside  the  altar.  They 
were  beautifully  woven  in  wands  of  perhaps  six 
feet  in  length,  with  a  cross  at  the  top.  The  car- 
dinal nearest  the  papal  chair  mounted  first,  and  a 
palm  was  handed  him.  He  laid  it  across  the 
knees  of  the  pope,  and,  as  his  Holiness  signed  the 
cross  upon  it,  he  stooped,  and  kissed  the  em- 
broidered cross  upon  his   foot,   then  kissed  the 
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palm,  and,  taking  it  in  htB  two  faaods,  descended 
with  it  to  his  seaL  The  other  forty  or  fifty  car- 
dinals did  tlie  same,  until  each  was  provided  with 
a  palm.  Some  twenty  other  persons,  monks  of 
apparent  clerical  rank  o(  every  otder,  mihlary 
men,  and  members  of  the  CathoUc  cmbawies,  fol- 
lowed and  took  paints.  A  procession  was  then 
Ibrated,  the  cardinalB  going  ftnt  with  their  palms 
I  before  them,  and  the  pope  fblluwing,  in  bis 
it,  with  H  Btnall  frame  of  palm-work  in  his 
in  which  was  woven  the  initial  of  the 
Virgin.  They  passed  out  of  the  Sistine  chapel, 
the  choir  chtuntiug  most  delightfully,  and,  having 
made  a  tour  around  the  vestibule,  returned  in  the 
tame  order. 

With  all  the  ra&t  crowd  of  strangers  in  Rome, 
I  went  to  the  Siatine  chapel  on  Holy  Tuesday,  to 
hear  the  far-famed  Misrrrri.  It  is  sung  several 
timca  during  the  holy  week,  by  the  pope's  chotr, 
and  has  been  described  by  tmvellers,  of  all  na- 
tions, in  the  moat  rapturoos  terms.  The  vestibule 
was  a  scene  of  shocking  confusion  for  an  h< 
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constant  struggle  going  on  between  Uie  crowd  aw 
the  Swiss  guard,  amounting  occasionally  to  a  fight,'  I 
in  which   ladies  fainted,  children  screamed,  men  J 
swore,  and,  unless  by  force  of  contrast,  the  mindS' J 
or  the  andience  seemed  likely  to  be  little  in  tuntf4 
for  the  music.     The  chamberlains  at  last  arrivedi'  ' 
and  two  thousand  people  attempted  to  get  into  i 
small  cbapel  which  scarce   holds   four  hundred'! 
Coat-skirts,  torn  cassocks,  bats,  gloves,  and  frag- 
ments of  ladies'  dresses  were  thrown  up  by  t 
suffocating  throng,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  confn^ 
sioD  beyond  description,  the  mournful  notes  of  th(f 
tenebra  (or  lamentations  of  Jeremiah)  poured  nfl 
full  volume   froui   the    choir.      Thirteen   candles  I 
burned  in  a  small  pyramid  within  the  paling  of  I 
the  altar;  and  twelve  of  these,  representing  the 
apostles,  were  extinguished,  one  by  one,  (to  sig- 
nify their  desertion  at  the  cross,)  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  tetiebris.     The   last,   which   was   left  | 
burning,  represented  the  mother  of  Christ, 
the  last  before  this  was  extinguished,  the  music  I 
ceased.     The  crowd   had,   by  this  time,  beconi 
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quiet.  The  twilight  had  deepened  tlirough  the 
dimly-lit  chapel,  and  the  only  solitary  lamp 
looked  lost  at  the  distance  of  the  altar.  Suddenly 
the  miiereri  commenced  with  one  high  prolonged 
note,  that  sounded  like  a  wail ;  another  joined  it, 
and  another  and  another;  and  all  the  different 
parts  came  in,  with-  a  gradual  swell  of  plaintive 
and  most  thrilling  harmony,  to  the  full  power  of 
the  choir.  It  continued  for  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
The  music  was  simple,  running  upon  a  few  notes, 
like  a  dirge ;  but  there  were  voices  in  the  choir 
that  seemed  of  a  really  supernatural  sweetness. 
No  instrument  could  be  so  clear*  The  crowd, 
even  in  their  uncomfortable  positions,  were  breath- 
less with  attention,  and  the  effect  was  universal. 

The  candles  were  lit,  and  the  motley  troop  of 
cardinals  and    red-legged  servitors    passed  out. 

The  harlequin-looking  Swiss  guard  stood  to  their 

« 

tall  halberds ;  the  chamberlains  and  mace-bearers, 
in  their  cassocks  and  frills,  took  care  that  the  males 
and  females  should  not  mix  until  they  reached  the 
door  ;  the  pope  disappeared  in  the  sacristy ;  and 
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the  gay  woiid,  kept  an  hour  beyond  their  time, 
went  home  to  cold  dinners. 

.  Two  or  three  hours  after,  I  was  at  a  crowded 
sairie,  at  one  of  the  noble  bouses  of  Rome.  A 
prima  donna,  from  the  Opera,  was  singing  in  one 
room,  and  card-tables,  covered  with  gold  and 
silTer,  filled  three  others ;  and  every  second  player 
was  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  in  dainty  pumps, 
and  with  gold  snuflf-box  and  jewelled  fingers, 
com|dimenting .  and  flirting  with  all  the  bright 
eyes  and  merry  faces  around  him.  The  peni- 
tential fmsertre  passed  through  my  mind  and  the 
thick  iron  grates,  through  which  alone  ladies  are 
allowed  to  witness ^the  ceremonies  of  the  chapel. 
I  passed  on  to  a  pretty  silken  boudoir,  at  the  end 
6f  the  long  suite  of  apartments,  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  handsomest  man  in  Rome — a  priest,  and 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  fanuly,  who  was 
half-reclining  upon  the  cushions  of  a  divan,  and 
playing  with  the  scarf  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  of  the  society  here,  while  two  others  en- 
deavoured to  draw  him  into  conversation.     I  could 
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not  help  continuing  my  reSection,  and  contrasimg 
this  clerica]  dandy,  with  his  handsome  black  curie 
redolent  of  perfiimed  oils ;  his  buckles  of  chased 
silver ;  his  Parisian  gloves ;  with  a  large  emerald 
worn  outside,  and  his  attitude  and  employment  of 
mere  pleuure,  with  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
professing  the  ^roe  Master,  in  our  own  conntry. 
There  are,  of  course,  priests  in  Rome  who  are 
saflicieiitly  humble  in  dress  and  manner,  but  no- 
ting can  exceed  tbe  sumptuousness  and  style  m 
whkh  the  cardinals  live,  as  well  as  all  who,  from 
birth  UT  fortune,  have  a  certain  pensona]  conse- 
quence. Their  carriages  and  horses  are  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world,  their  large  palaces  swarm 
witli  servaotH,  and  their  dress  has  all  the  richness 
of  that  of  princes  when  they  are  abroad. 


Tho  ceremonies  of  Holy  Thursday  commenced 
with  the  mass  in  the  Sis6ne  cha))el.  Tired  of 
Ntwing  ^-nuflexions  and  listening  to  a  mumbling 
of  which  I  could  not  catch  a  syllable,  I  took  ad- 
tMntatfo  of  my  privileged  seat  in  the  ambassadors' 
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box,  to  lean  back  and  study  the  celebrated  freacoa 
of  Michael  Angelo  upon  tbe  ceiling.  A  little 
drapery  would  do  no  barm  to  any  of  iheni.  They 
illustrate,  mainly,  passages  of  Scripture  history, 
but  tbe  "  creation  of  Eve,"  in  the  centre,  is  an 
aHtoniBhingly  fine  representation  of  a  naked  man 
and  woman, as  largeasbfe;  and  "  Lot  intoxicated 
and  exposed  before  his  two  daughtere,"  is  about 
as  immodest  a  picture,  from  its  admirable  ex- 
pression as  well  as  its  nudity,  as  could  easily  be 
drawn.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  most  beautiful 
draped  iigure  of  tbe  Delphic  Sybil — and  I  think 
tiUB  bit  of  beatfaeniani  is  almost  the  only  very 
iJecMt  part  of  tbe  pope's  most  consecrated  chapel. 
After  the  mass,  the  boat  was  carried,  with  a 
ehowy  procesaicHi,  to  be  deposited  among  the 
thoiuand  lamps  in  tbe  Capella  Paolina  ;  and,  as 
flpoo  u  it  had  passed,  there  was  a  general  rush 
fbi^  the  room  in  which  the  pope  was  to  wash  the 
ft«t  of  tbe  pilgrims. 

-  Tbirteeo  men,  dressed  in   white,  with  sandals 
open  at  the  top,  and  caps  of  paper  covered  with 
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white  linen,  sat  on  a  high  bench,  just  under  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  *  Last  Supper '  of  Da  Vinci, 
in  gobelin  tapestry.  It  was  a  small  chapel,  com- 
municating with  the  pope's  private  apartments. 
Eleven  of  the  pilgrims  were  as  vulgar  and  brutal- 
looking  men  as  could  have  been  found  in  the 
world ;  but  of  the  two  in  the  centre,  one'  was  the 
personification  of  wild  fanaticism.  He  was  pale, 
emaciated,  and  abstracted.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  neglected,  and  of  a  singular  blackness.  His 
lips  were  firmly  set  in  an  expression  of  severity. 
His  brows  were  gathered  gloomily  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  glances,  occasionally  sent  among  the 
crowd,  were  as  glaring  and  flashing  as  a  tiger's. 
With  all  this,  his  countenance  was  lofty,  and  if  I 
had  seen  the  face  on  canvass,  as  a  portrait  of  a 
martyr,  I  should  have  thought  it  finely  expressive 
of  courage  and  devotion.  The  man  on  his  left 
wept,  or  pretended  to  weep,  continually;  but 
every  person  in  the  room  was  struck  with  his  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  to  Judas,  as  he  is  drawn 
in  the  famous  picture  of  the  Last  Supper.     It  was 
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the  same  marked  face,  the  same  treacherous, 
ruffian  look^  the  same  style  of  hair  and  beard,  to 
a  wonder.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been 
chosen  on  purpose,  the  twelve  pilgrims  being  in- 
tended to  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  of  whom 
Judas  was  one — but  if  accidental,  it  was  the  most 
remarkable  coincidence  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice.  He  looked  the  hypocrite  and  traitor  com- 
plete, and  his  resemblance  to  the  Judas  in  the 
picture  directly  over  his  head  would  have  struck 
a  child. 

The  pope  soon  entered  from  his  apartments,  in 
a  purple  stole,  with  a  cape  of  dark  crimson  satin, 
and  the  mitre  of  silver  cloth  ;  and,  casting  the  in- 
cense into  the  golden  censer,  the  white  smoke  was 
flung  from  side  to  side  before  him,  till  the  de- 
lightful odour  filled  the  room.  A  shoi-t  service 
was  then  chaunted,  and  the  choir  sang  a  hymn. 
His  Holiuess  was  then  unrobed,  and  a  fine  napkin, 
trimmed  with  lace,  was  tied  about  him  by  the 
servitors ;  and,  with  a  deacon  before  him,  bearing 
a  splendid  pitcher  and  basin,  and  a  procession 
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behind  him,  with  laige  bunches  of  flowerst  be 
onoeFed  to  the  pilgrims*  beoch.  A  priest,  in  a 
now-white  tunic,  nised  and  bared  the  foot  of  the 
fiisL  The  fope  knett,  took  water  in  his  hand, 
and  shghtlj  rubbed  the  instep,  and  then,  drying  it 
well  with  a  napkin,  be  kissed  it. 

The  assiatant-deacoD  gare  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers  and  a  napkin  to  the  pilgrim,  as  the  pope 
left  him :  and  another  person,  in  rich  garments, 
fbUowed,  with  pieces  of  money  presented  in  a 
wrapper  of  white  paper.  The  same  ceremony 
took  place  with  each— -one  foot  only  being  honoured 
with  a  lavation.  When  his  Holiness  arrived  at 
Ae  ^'^  Judas,'*  there  was  a  general  stir,  and  every 
one  was  t»  dp-toe  to  watch  his  countenaDce.  He 
lock  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  looked 
at  the  pope  Tery  earnestly  ;  and,  when  the  cere- 
monv  was  finished,  he  seized  the  sacred  hand, 
and,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  it,  flung  himself  back, 
and  buried  his  iace  again  in  his  handkerchief, 
auite  overwhelmed  with  his  feelings.  The  other 
pd^us  took  it  Tery  coolly,  comparatively,  and 
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oiie*!iif  ftett  ie^ttied  rather  amnsed  tlian  edified. 
The  pb^^  returned  to  his  throne,  and  water  was 
pcHiied  over  Us  hands.  A  cardinal  gave  him  a 
luTplun^  his'  si^endid  cape  was  put  again  over 
U^  sftdnlders,  and.  with  a  pateronoster,  the  cere- 
mony was  over. 

Half  an  honr  after,  with  much  crowding  mi 
several  losses  of  fbot-hold  and  temper^  I  had  se- 
cured  a  place  in  the  hall,  where  the  apostles,  as 
the  pilgrims  are  called  after  the  washing,  were 
to  dine,  waited  on  by  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
With  their  gloomy  faces  and  ghastly  white  caps 
and  white  dresses,  they  looked  more  like  crimi* 
nals  waiting  for  execution,  than  guests  at  a  feast. 
They  stood  while  the  pope  went  round  with  a 
gold  pitcher  and  basin,  to  wash  their  hands ;  and 
then  seating  themselves,  his  Holiness,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  gave  each  a  dish  of  soup,  and  said 
something  in  bis  ear,  which  had  the  effect  of 
putting  him  at  his  ease.  The  table  was  magni- 
ficently  set  out  with  the  plate  and  provisions  of  a 
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T*7-!r»:if'?  t^ble.  and,  spite  of  the  thousands  of  eye < 
n>rr^  on  them,  the  pilgrims  were  soon  deep  in 
aif  delicacies  of  everv  dish,  even  the  lachrymose 
J'xdAs  himself  eating  most  voraciously.  We  left 
thrm  at  their  dessert. 
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Sepulchre  of  Caius-  Cestius — Protestant  burying-ground — 
Graves  of  Keats  and  Shelley — Shelley's  lament  over  Keats 
— Graves  of  two  Americans — Beauty  of  the  burial-place — 
Monuments  over  two  young  females — Inscription  on 
Keats's  monument — The  style  of  Keats's  Poems — Grave 
of  Dr.  Bell — Residence  and  literary  undertakings  of  his 
widow. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  pyramid,  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  high,  built  into  the  ancient  wall  of  Rome, 
is  the  proud  Sepulchre  of  Caius  Cestius.  It  is  the 
most  imperishable  of  the  antiquities,  standing  as 
perfect  after  eighteen  hundred  years  as  if  it  were 
built  but  yesterday.  Just  beyond  it,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  over  the  ridge  of  which  the 
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wall  passes,  crowning  it  with  two  mouldering 
towers,  lies  the  Protestant  burying-ground.  It 
looks  towards  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance, between  Mount  Aventine  and  a  small  hill 
called  Monte  Testaccio  ;  and  leaning  to  the  south- 
east, the  sun  lies  warm  and  boII  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  grass  and  wild-flowers  are  there  the 
earliest  and  tallest  of  the  Campagna.  I  have 
been  here  to-day,  to  see  the  graves  of  Keats  and 
Shelley.  With  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  most 
delicious  air  ever  breathed,  we  sat  down  upon  the 
marble  slab  laid  over  the  ashes  of  poor  Shelley, 
and  read  his  own  lament  over  Keats,  who  sleeps 
just  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  cemetery 
is  rudely  formed  into  three  terraces,  with  walks 
between ;  and  Shelley's  grave  and  one  other, 
without  a  name,  occupy  a  small  nook  above, 
made  by  the  projections  of  a  mouldering  wall- 
tower,  and  crowded  with  ivy  and  shrubs,  and  a 
peculiarly  fragrant  yellow  flower,  which  perfumes 
the  air  around  for  several  feet.  The  avenue  by 
which   you    ascend   from  the   gate  is   lined  with 
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high  buBhee  of  the  marsh-rose  in  the  most  luxii- 
riant  bloom,  and  all  over  the  cemetery  the  grass  is 
thickly  mingled  with  !r&  of  every  die.     In  his 

Preface  to  his  lament  Keats,  Shelley  says, 

"  he  was  buried   ii  romautic    and    lonely 

cemetery  of  the  Pri  i;  under  the  pyramid 

which  is  the  tomb  ol  ,  and  the  massy  walls 

and  towers,  now  mc  lering  and  desolate,  which 
fecined  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  an 
open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  Tutleta  and  daisies.  /(  might  make  owe  in 
Umt  with  death,  to  think  that  one  ikould  be  buried 
invnwett  a  place,"  If  Shelley  had  chosen  his 
mm  grave  at  the  time,  he  would  have  selected 
thn  very  spot  where  he  has  since  been  laid — the 
most  sequestered  and  flowery  noolt  of  the  place 
be  describes  so  feelingly.  In  the  last  verses  of 
the  elegy*  he  speaks  of  it  again  with  the  same 
leeliDg  of  its  beauty : 

'  '  "  The  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  inrsnl's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flovrers  along  the  grass  Is  spread. 
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*^Aiid  sn^  viJk  monlder  rcmad,    cb    ^lincii    doll 

time 
Feeds  llk%  &lav  &e  upoo  a  faoerr  bnsd ; 
And  OK;  IflCB  |)MpiuBjd,  tvis^  wed^  uuMiit , 
PuTiliaiixisz  'dit  doM  of  him  «iK>  plmim*d 
Tliii  Tv^nsi:  ^  his  mrmorr,  dodi  stand 
L^R  ^Bme  tzaxtfibnB'd  to  iiBft)le ;  sod  heneath 
A  tdjiLd  if  mnmi,  as  wkiek  m  memr  i/tmd 
HcDf  jutdTdg  ta  ketxnt  tmUcj  tktir  camp  cf  dcotij 
Vfjcamin?    bni    we   lose,    with     scuce     erdoozish'd 


~-  Her^  pEUK:  ^hese  pvres  we  all  tooyotcHg  csyei, 
Tt  kane  tmtcrmm  ike  wommr  wkick  ctmapt'd 
la  ckarpi  i»  cod).'" 


SheSej  has  left  no  poet  behindy  who  conld 
vhte  so  iDodiiDglT  of  his  burial-place  io  tarn. 
He  was^  indeed,  as  thev  hare  CTaTen  on  his  tomb- 
stone,  "  for  cordimm  " — the  heart  of  hearts. 

On  the  second  terrace  of  the  declivity  are  ten 
or  twelre  graves,  two  of  which  bear  the  names  of 
Americans^  who  have  died  in  Rome.  A  portrait 
caired  in  bas-relief»  upon  one  of  the  slabs,  told 
mft,  without  the  inscription,  that  one  whom  I  had 

buried  beneath.    The  slightly  rising 
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mound  was  covered  with  small  violets,  half  hidden 
by  the  grass.  It  takes  away  from  the  pain  with 
which  one  stands  over  the  grave  of  an  acquaint- 
ance or  a  friend,  to  see  the  sun  lying  so  warm 
upon  it,  and  the  flowers  springing  so  profusely 
and  cheerfully.  Nature  seems  to  have  cared  for 
those  who  have  died  so  far  froai  home,  binding 
the  earth  gently  over  them  with  grass,  and 
decking  it  with  the  most  delicate  flowers. 

A  little  to  the  left,  on  the  same  bank,  is  the 
new-made  grave  of  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Elliot. 
He  came  abroad  for  health,  and  died  at  Rome, 
scarce  two  months  since.  Without  being  clis- 
gusted  with  life,  one  feels,  in  a  place  like  this,  a 
certain  reconciliation,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with 
the  thought  of  burial — an  almost  willingness,  if 
his  bed  could  be  laid  amid  such  loveliness,  to  be 
brought  and  left  here  to  his  repose.  Purely 
imaginary  as  any  diflerence  in  this  circumstance 
is,  it  must,  at  least,  always  affect  the  sick  power- 
fully ;  and  with  the  common  practice  of  sending 
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the  ^ying  to  Italy,  as  a  last  hope,  [  consider  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  this  place  of  burial  as  more 
thao  a  coroiuon  accident  of  happiness. 

Farther  on,  upon  tbe  same  termce,  are  two 
monuments  that  interested  me.  One  marks  the 
grave  of  a  young  English  girt,  the  pride  of  a 
noble  family,  and,  as  a  sculptor  told  me,  who  had 
often  seen  and  admired  her,  a  model  of  high-botn 
beauty.  She  was  ridir)g  with  a  party  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  when  her  horse  became  un- 
manageable, and  backed  into  the  river.  She 
sank  instantly,  and  was  swept  so  rapidly  away  by 
the  current,  that  her  body  was  not  found  for 
many  months.  Her  tomb-stone  is  adorned  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  an  angel  receiving  her 
from  the  waves. 

The  other  is  the  grave  of  a  young  lady  of 
twenty,  who  was  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  last 
summer,  in  pursuit  of  health.  She  died  at  the 
first  approach  of  winter.  I  had  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  knowing  her  slightly,  aiid  we  used  to 
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meet  her  in  the  winding  path  upon  the  bank  of 
the  romantic  river  Lima,  at  evening,  borne  in  a 
sedan,  with  her  mother  and  sister  walking  at  her 
side, — Uie  faireat  victim  consumptii 
She  had  all  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  disease,  tl 
transparent  complcsion  and  the  unnaturally  bii^ 
eye,  added  to  features  cast  in   the  clearest 
softest  mould  of  female  loveliness.     She  excited* 
general  interest  even  among  the  gay  and  dis( 
pated  crowd   of  a   watering-place  ;    and    if  her 
sedan  was  missed  in  the  evening  promenade,  the 
inquiry  for  her  was  anxious  and  universal.     She  is 
buried  in  a  place  that  seems  made  for  such 
herself. 

We  descended  to  the  lower  enclosure  at  tl 
foot  of  the  slight  declivity.     The  first  grave  hei 
is  that  of  Keats.    The  inscription  on  bis  monu- 
ment  runs   thus  :    "  Tlih  grave  contains  all  ti 

I  mortal  of  a  young  Eriglith  pnel,  who,  on  hh 
dtath-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  hii  heart  at  the 
maiiciout  power  of  hii  enemies,  deiired  these  viordi- 


the 

e  is  ^^^ 

the 
J  laese  words-  ^^h 
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to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb:    here  lies   one 

WHOSE  NAME  WAS  WRITTEN    IN    WATER."      He 

died  at  Rome  in  1821.     Every  reader  knows  his 
history  and  the  cause  of  his  death.     Shelley  says, 
in  the  preface  to  his  elegy,  *'  The  savage  criticism 
on  his  poemsy  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  produced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his 
susceptible  mind :    the  agitation  thus  originated 
ended  in  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs ; 
a  rapid  consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeeding 
acknowledgments,  from  more  candid  critics,  of  the 
true  greatness  of  his  powers,  were  ineffectual  to 
heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted."     Keats 
was,  no  doubt,  a  poet  of  very  uncommon  promise. 
He  had  all  the  wealth  of  genius  within  him,  but 
he  had  not  learned,  before  he  was  killed  by  criti- 
cism, the  received,  and,  therefore,  the  best  man- 
ner  of  producing   it  for  the  eye  of  the   world. 
Had  be  lived  longer,  the  strength  and  richness 
which   break   continually   through    the    affected 
style  of  *  Endymion '  and  *  Lamia'  and  his  other 
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poemsy  must  have  formed  themselves  into  some 
noble  moDaments  of  his  powers.  As  it  is,  there 
is  not  a  poet  living  who  could  surpass  the  ma- 
terial of  his  '  Endymion ' — a  poem,  with  all  its 
faults,  far  more  full  of  beauties.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  for  criticism.  He  is  buried  fitly  for  a 
poet,  and  sleeps  beyond  criticism  now.  Peace  to 
his  ashes ! 

Close  to  the  grave  of  Keats  is  that  of  Dr.  Bell, 
the  author  of  *  Observations  on  Italy.'  This  esti- 
mable man,  whose  comments  on  the  Fine  Arts  are, 
perhaps,  as  judicious  and  high-toned  as  any  ever 
written,  has  left  behind  him,  in  Naples,  (where 
he  practised  his  profession  for  some  years,)  a  host 
of  friends,  who  remember  and  speak  of  him  as 
few  are  remembered  and  spoken  of  in  this 
changing  and  crowded  portion  of  the  world.  His 
widow,  who  edited  his  works  so  ably  and  ju- 
diciously, lives  still  at  Naples,  and  is  preparing 
just  now  a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  Italy. 
Having  known  her,  and  having  heard  from  her 
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own  lips  maDy  particulars  of  his  life,  I  felt  an 
additiooal  interest  in  Tisiting  his  grave.  Both  his 
momiment  and  Keats*s  are  almost  buried  in  the 
tall  flowering  clorer  of  this  beautiful  place. 


LETTER      XVII. 

PreMntalion  at  ihe  papal  court — Pilgrims  goiiigto  »«peT«— 
PerformaDce  of  the  Miserer^ — Tarpeiaii  Rook — TheFonim 
— Palace  of  the  Csesnra — Coliseum. 

I  HATB  been  presented  to  the  pope  this  morning, 
with  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Baltimore.  With  the  latter 
gentleman,  I  arrived  rather  late,  and  found  that 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  been  already  received, 
and  that  hie  Holiness  was  giving  audience,  at  the 
moment,  to  some  Russian  ladies  of  rank.  Bishop 
En^and,  of  Charleston,  however,  was  good  enough 
to  send  in  once  more,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  the  chamberlain- in* waiting  an- 
nounced to  us  that  //  Padre  Saiilo  would  receive 
us.  The  ante-room  was  a  picturesque  and  rather 
peculiar  scene.     Clusters  of  priests,  of  different 
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rank,  were  scattered  about  in  the  comers,  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  splendid  costumes,  white,  crimson, 
and  ermine ;  one  or  two  monks,  with  their  pic- 
turesque beards  and  flowing  dresses  of  grey  or 
brown,  were  standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  in 
their  habitually  humble  attitudes ;  two  gentlemen 
mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons 
under  their  arms,  and  their  open-breasted  cas- 
socks covered  with  fine  lace :  the  deep  bend  of 
the  window  was  occupied  by  an  American  party 
of  ladies,  in  the  required  black  veils  ;  and  around 
the  outer  door  stood  the  helmeted  guard,  a  dozen 
stout  men-at-arms,  forming  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company  within. 

The  mace-bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the 
pope  stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The 
Irish  priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered 
slipper ;  and  Bishop  England  hastily  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  turning  to  present  us  as  he  rose. 
His  Holiness  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  with  a 
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gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  our  kneeling, 
and,  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our  names,  he  looked 
at  us  and  nodded  smilingly,  but  without  speaking 
to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not  speak 
the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too  young 
to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inquiries 
about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me, 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features 
and  manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
father  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  before  me, 
but  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  millions. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  vesture  of  snow-white 
flannel,  buttoned  together  in  front,  with  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  band 
and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from  beneath. 
A  small  white  skull-cap  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  com- 
pleted his  dress.     His  face  is  heavily  moulded. 
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own  lips  many  particulars  of  his  life,  I  felt  an 
additional  interest  in  visiting  his  grave.  Both  his 
monument  and  Keats's  are  almost  buried  in  the 
tall  flowering  clover  of  this  beautiful  place. 
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Presentation  at  the  papal  court — Pilgrims  going  to  vespers-— 
Performanoe  of  the  Miaerer6 — Tarpeian  Rock — ^The  Forum 
•—Palace  of  the  Csesars — Coliseum. 

I  HAVE  been  presented  to  the  pope  this  morning, 
with  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Baltimore.  With  the  latter 
gentleman^  I  arrived  rather  late,  and  found  that 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  been  already  received, 
and  that  his  Holiness  was  giving  audience,  at  the 
moment,  to  some  Russian  ladies  of  rank.  Bishop 
England,  of  Charleston,  however,  was  good  enough 
to  send  in  once  more,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  the  chamberlain-in-waiting  an- 
nounced to  us  that  //  Padre  Santo  would  receive 
us.  The  ante-room  was  a  picturesque  and  rather 
peculiar  scene.    Clusters  of  priests,  of  different 
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rank,  were  scattered  about  in  the  comers,  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  splendid  costumes,  white,  crimson, 
and  ennine ;  one  or  two  monks,  with  their  pic- 
tmresqne  beards  and  flowing  dresses  of  grey  or 
brown,  were  standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  in 
their  habitually  humble  attitudes ;  two  gentlemen 
mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
nance  to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons 
under  their  arms,  and  their  open-breasted  cas- 
socks covered  with  fine  lace :  the  deep  bend  of 
the  window  was  occupied  by  an  American  party 
of  ladies,  in  the  required  black  veils ;  and  around 
the  outer  door  stood  the  helmet ed  guard,  a  dozen 
stoat  men-at-arms,  forming  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company  within. 

The  mace>bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the 
pope  stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The 
Irish  priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered 
slipper ;  and  Bishop  England  hastily  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  turning  to  present  us  as  he  rose. 
His  Holiness  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  with  a 
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gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  our  kneeling, 
and,  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our  names,  he  looked 
at  us  and  nodded  smilingly,  but  without  speaking 
to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not  speak 
the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too  young 
to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inquiries 
about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me» 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features 
and  manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
father  of  the  CathoUc  Church  stood  before  me, 
but  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  millions. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  vesture  of  snow-white 
flannel,  buttoned  together  in  front,  with  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  band 
and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from  beneath. 
A  small  white  skull-cap  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  com- 
pleted his  dress.     His  face  is  heavily  moulded, 
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but  unmarked,  and  expressive  mainly  of  sloth  and' 
kindness ;  his  nose  is  uncommonly  lai^e,  i-ather 
pendant  than  prominent ;  and  an  incipient  doubia 
chin,  slightly  hanging  cheeks,  and  eyes,  o^ 
which  the  lids  drop>  as  if  in  sleep,  at  the  end 
every  sentence,  confirm  the  general  impression 
his  presence — that  of  an  indolent  and  good  o1 
man.  His  inquiries  were  principally  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Baltimore,  (mentioned  by  the 
bishop  as  the  city  of  Mr.  Mayer's  residence,)  of 
its  processions,  its  degree  of  state,  and  whether  it 
was  recognised  by  the  government.  At  the  Qrst 
pause  in  the  conversation,  his  Hohness  smiled 
bowed ;  the  Irish  ])rie&t  prostrated  himself  ti\ 
and  kissed  his  foot,  and,  with  a  blessing  from  thi 
father  of  the  Church,  we  retired. 

Of  the  three  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe 
whom  I  have  now  been  presented,  there  is 
one  whose  natui-al  dignity  and  personal  fitness 
his  station  have  impressed  me,  in  any  degr 
like  that  of  our  own  venerable  President.  I  lis 
approached  the  former  through  guards  and 
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of  ceremony,  with  all  the  f^plenditl  paraphcrnalii 
of  regal  palaces  around,  iheiu&elves  in  the  i 
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taariee  of  history  and  association.  I  called  upon 
(he  latter  nitbout  even  sending  up  my  name, 
introduced  by  the  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the 
scarce  finished  government- ho  use  of  a  new  re- 
public, and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  famil] 
hardly  recovered  from  a  severe  illness.  Tlie  d 
comstanccB  were  all  in  favour  of  the  former, 
I  think  the  most  bigoted  follower  of  kings  would 
find  something  in  the  simple  manners  and  stern 
dignity  of  the  grey  old  "  chieftain"  that  would 
impress  him  far  more  than  the  state  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom. 

On  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  as  I  was 
my  way  to  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  the  Mkercii-  or 
more,  I  overtook,  the  procession  of  the  pilgnms 
going  up  to  vespers.  The  men  went  first  in 
couples,  following  a  cross,  and  escorted  by  gen- 
tleman penitents  covered  conveniently  with  sack- 
cloth,   their   eyes    peeping  through 
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and  their  well-polished  boots  beneath,  being 
the  only  indications  by  which  their  penance 
could  be  betrayed  to  the  world.  The  pilgrims 
themselves^  perhaps  a  hundred  in  all^  were  the 
dirtiest  collection  of  beggars  imaginable,  distin- 
guished from  the  lazars  in  the  street  only  by 
a  long  staff  with  a  faded  bunch  of  flowers  at- 
tached to  it,  and  an  oil-cloth  cape  stitched  over 
with  scallop-shells.  Behind  came  the  female 
pilgrims,  and  these  were  led  by  the  first  ladies 
of  rank  in  Rome.  It  was  really  curious  to  see 
the  mixture  of  humiUty  and  pride.  There  were, 
perhaps,  fitly  ladies  of  all  ages,  from  sixteen  to 
fitly,  walking  each  between  two  filthy  old  women, 
who  supported  themselves  by  their  arms,  while 
near  them,  on  either  side  of  the  procession,  fol- 
lowed their  splendid  equipages,  with  numerous 
servants,  in  livery,  on  foot,  as  if  to  contradict  to 
the  world  their  temporary  degradation.  The  lady 
penitents,  unlike  the  gentlemen,  walked  in  their 
ordinary  dress.  The  chief  penitent,  who  carried  a 
large,  heavy  crucifix  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
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sion/'was  the  Princess  ,  at  whose  weekly 

soirees  and  balls  assemble  all  that  is  gay  and 
pleasure-loving  in  Rome.  Her  two  nieces,  ele- 
gant girls  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  walked  at 
her  side,  carrying  lighted  candles,  of  four  ov 
five  feet  in  length,  in  broad  daylight  through  th^ 
streets! 

The  procession  crept  slowly  up  to  the  church, 
and  I  l^fl  them  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
and  went  to  the  side  chapel,  to  listen  to  the 
Miserere.  The  ch<Mr  here  is  said  to  be  iufbrio'r  to 
that  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  but  the  circumstances 
more  than  make  up  for  the  difference,  which, 
afler  all,  it  takes  a  nice  ear  to  detect.  I  could 
not  but  congratulate  myself,  as  I  sat  down  upon  the 
base  of  a  pillar,  in  the  vast  aisle,  without  the 
chapel  where  the  choir  were  chaunting,  with  the 
twilight  gathering  in  the  lofty  arches,  and  the 
candles  of  the  various  processions  creeping  to  the 
consecrated  sepulchre  from  the  distant  parts  of 
the  church.     It  was  so  different  in  that  crowded 
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and  suffocaling  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  where 
fine  as  was  the  music.  I  vowed  positively  never  ti 
subject  myself  to  such  annoyance  again. 

It  had   become   almost  dark,    when    the   lat 
candle  but  one  was  extinguished  in  the  symbolici 
pyramid,  and  the  first  almost  painful  note  of  t 
Miserere  wailed  out  into  the  vast  church  of  Sc? 
Peter.      For   the    next   half-hour   the   kneeh'n^ 
listeners,  around  the  door  of  the  chapel,  eeem^ 
spell-bound   iu  their  motionless  attitudes.      TU 
darkness  thickened  ;  the  hundred  lamps  at  the  fa^ 
off  sepulchre  of  the  saint  looked  like  a  galaxy  d 
twinkhug    points    of    fire,    almost    lost   in 
distance ;   and  from  the  now  perfectly  obscurf 
choir,  poured,  in  ever-varying  volume,  the  dir 
like  music,  in  notes  inconceivably  plaintive  i 
affecting.    The  power;  the  mingled  mournfulness 
and  sweetness;  the  impassioned   fulness,  at  one 
moment,  and  the  lost,  shrieking  wildncss  of  one 
solitary  voice,  at  another,  carried  away  the  soul 
like  a  whirlwind.     I  never  have  been  so  moved 
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by  aoy  thing.     It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  language 
to  convey  an  idea  to  another  of  tlie  efiect  of 
Misereri. 

It  was  not  till  several  minutes  after  the  music 
had  ceased,  that  the  dark  figures  rose  up  from  the 
floor  about  me.  As  we  approached  the  door 
the  church,  the  full  moon,  abuut  three  hours  rii 
poured  broadly  under  the  arches  of  the  portico, 
inundating  the  whole  front  of  the  lofty  dome  with 
a  Good  of  light  such  us  falls  only  on  Italy.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  atmosphere  between.  Daylight 
is  scarce  more  intense.  The  immense  square,  with 
its  slender  obelisk  and  embracing  crescents  of 
colonnade,  lay  spread  out  as  detiuitely  to  the  eye 
as  at  noon;  and  the  two  famous  fountains  shot  up 
their  clear  waters  to  the  sky,  the  moonlight  stream- 
ing through  tbe  spray,  and  every  drop  as  visible 
and  bright  as  a  diamond. 

I  got  out  of  the  press  of  carriages,  and  took  a 
by-street  along  the  Tiber,  to  the  Coliseum.  Pass- 
ing the  Jews'  quarter,  which  shuts  at  dark  by 
heavy  gates,   I  found  myself  near  ihe  Tarpeian 
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rank,  were  scattered  about  in  the  comers,  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  splendid  costumes,  white,  crimson, 
and  ermine ;  one  or  two  monks,  with  their  pic- 
turesque beards  and  flowing  dresses  of  grey  or 
brown,  were  standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  in 
their  habitually  humble  attitudes ;  two  gentlemen 
mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons 
under  their  arms,  and  their  open- breasted  cas- 
socks covered  with  fine  lace :  the  deep  bend  of 
the  window  was  occupied  by  an  American  party 
of  ladies,  in  the  required  black  veils ;  and  around 
the  outer  door  stood  the  helmeted  guard,  a  dozen 
stout  men-at-arms,  forming  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company  within. 

The  mace-bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the 
pope  stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The 
Irish  priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered 
slipper ;  and  Bishop  England  hastily  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  turning  to  present  us  as  he  rose. 
His  Holiness  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  with  a 
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by  moonlight.*'  Here  they  were  dancing  and 
laughing  about  the  arena,  where  thousands  of 
Christians  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts  for  the 
amusement  of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  where 
gladiators  had  fought  and  died  ;  where  the  sands 
beneath  their  feet  were  more  eloquent  of  blood 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
and  one  sweet  voice  proposed  a  dance,  and 
another  wished  she  could  have  music  and  supper; 
and  the  solemn  old  arches  re-echoed  with  shouts 
and  laughter.  The  travestie  of  the  thing  was 
amusing.  I  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  found 
acquaintances  of  every  nation;  and  an  hour  I 
had  devoted  to  romantic  solitude  and  thought 
passed  away  perhaps  quite  as  agreeablv,  in 
the  nonsense  of  the  most  thoughtless  triflers  in 
society. 
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ranky  were  scattered  about  in  the  comers,  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  splendid  costumes,  white,  crimson, 
and  ermine ;  one  or  two  monks,  with  their  pic- 
turesque beards  and  flowing  dresses  of  grey  or 
brown,  were  standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  in 
their  habitually  humble  attitudes ;  two  gentlemen 
mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons 
under  their  arms,  and  their  open- breasted  cas- 
socks covered  with  fine  lace :  the  deep  bend  of 
the  window  was  occupied  by  an  American  party 
of  ladies,  in  the  required  black  veils ;  and  around 
the  outer  door  stood  the  helmeted  guard,  a  dozen 
stout  men-at-arms,  forming  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company  within. 

The  mace-bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the 
pope  stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The 
Irish  priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered 
slipper ;  and  Bishop  England  hastily  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  turning  to  present  us  as  he  rose. 
His  Holiness  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  with  a 
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gesture  of  hU  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  our  kneelingy 
and,  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our  names,  he  looked 
at  us  and  nodded  smiHngly,  but  without  speaking 
to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not  speak 
the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too  young 
to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inquiries 
about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me, 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features 
and  manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
father  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  before  me, 
but  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  millions. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  vesture  of  snow-white 
flannel,  buttoned  together  in  front,  with  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  band 
and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from  beneath. 
A  small  white  skull-cap  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  com- 
pleted his  dress.     His  face  is  heavily  moulded, 
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own  lips  many  particulars  of  his  life,  I  felt  an 
additional  interest  in  visiting  his  grave.  Both  his 
monument  and  Keats's  are  almost  buried  in  the 
tall  flowering  clover  of  this  beautiful  place. 
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auJ  hia  Holiness  descended.     The  Liara  was  t 
rrooi  his  head  by  a  cardinal,  and  he  knelt  upon  a 
cushion  of  velvet  and  gold  to  adore  the  "sacred  1 
host,"  which  was  exposed  upon  the  altar.     Aftorl 
a  few  minates  be  returned  to  his  cliair,  his  tiatft4 
was  again  set  on  his  head,  and  the  music  rang 
out  anew,  while  the  procession  swept  on  to  the 
sepulchre. 

The  spectacle   was   ail   splendour.     The  clea 
space   through    the   vast    area   of    the    chi 
lined  with  glittering  soldiery  ;  the  dazzling  goH 
and  crimson  of  the  coming  procession  ;  the  hig 
papal  chair,   with   the   immense   fan-hanners  ofl 
peacocks'   feathers   held   aloft ;   the    almost  i 
measurable  donie  and   mighty  pillars  above  an 
nronnd,  and  the  multitudes  of  silent  people,  pre 
duced  B  scene  which,  connected  with  the  idet 
rehgious  worship,  and  added  to  by  the  swell  of  ft  1 
bandred  instruments  of  music,  quite  dazzled  a 
overpowered  uie. 

The   high  mass  (performed  hut  three  tiiuerj 
year)  proceeded.  At  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  pu] 
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rank,  were  scattered  about  in  the  comers,  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  splendid  costumes,  white,  crimson, 
and  ermine ;  one  or  two  monks,  with  their  pic- 
turesque beards  and  flowing  dresses  of  grey  or 
brown,  were  standing  near  one  of  the  doors,  in 
their  habitually  humble  attitudes ;  two  gentlemen 
mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons 
under  their  arms,  and  their  open-breasted  cas- 
socks covered  with  fine  lace :  the  deep  bend  of 
the  window  was  occupied  by  an  American  party 
of  ladies,  in  the  required  black  veils ;  and  around 
the  outer  door  stood  the  helmeted  guard,  a  dozen 
stout  men-at-arms,  forming  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company  within. 

The  mace-bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the 
pope  stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The 
Irish  priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  him- 
self on  the  floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered 
slipper ;  and  Bishop  England  hastily  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  turning  to  present  us  as  he  rose. 
His  Holiness  smiled,  and  stepped  forward,  with  a 
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gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  our  kneeling, 
and  9  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our  names,  he  looked 
at  us  and  nodded  smilingly,  but  without  speaking 
to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not  speak 
the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too  young 
to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inquiries 
about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me, 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features 
and  manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
father  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  before  me, 
but  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  millions. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  vesture  of  snow-white 
flannel,  buttoned  together  in  front,  with  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  band 
and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from  beneath. 
A  small  white  skull-cap  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  com- 
pleted his  dress.     His  face  is  heavily  moulded, 
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gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  our  kneeling, 
and,  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our  names,  he  looked 
at  us  and  nodded  smilingly,  but  without  speaking 
to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not  speak 
the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too  young 
to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inquiries 
about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me, 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features 
and  manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
father  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  before  me, 
but  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  the  temporal  monarch  of  millions. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  vesture  of  snow-white 
flannel,  buttoned  together  in  front,  with  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  band 
and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from  beneath. 
A  small  white  skull-cap  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  com- 
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18.  flung  by  the  trees  along  the  eastern  side,  and  at 
Aeir  roots  duster  the  different  parties  of  the  no- 
Ues  and  the  ambassadors.  Their  gaily-dressed 
cA«ssefi/«arem  "waiting;  the  sil^ter  plate  quivers 
and  glances,  as  the  chance  rays  of  the  aim  break 
through  the  leaves  overhead ;  and  at  a  tittle 
distance  in  the  road  stand  their  showy  equipages 
in  a  long  line  from  the  great  oak  to  the  farm-* 
house. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  illumination  of  the 
green  alleys  and  the  little  square  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  band  of  music  for  the  people.  Within, 
the  halls  were  thrown  open  for  a  ball.  It  was 
given  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  Duchess  of  Lich- 
tenberg,  the  widow  of  Eugene  Beauhamais. 
The  company  assembled  at  eight,  and  the  prer 
sentations  (two  lovely  countrywomen  of  my  own 
among  them)  were  over  at  nine.  The  dancing 
then  commenced,  and  we  drove  home,  through  the 
fading  lights  still  burning  in  the  trees,  an  hour  or 
two  past  midnight. 
The  Grand  Duke  is  about  to  be  married  to  one 
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of  the  princesses  of  Naples,  and  great  pre- 
parations are  making  for  the  event.  He  looks 
little  like  a  biideo;rooni,  '  his  sad  face,  and 
unshorn  beard  and  li  is,  probably,  not  a 

maniage  of  inclination,  r  the  fat  princess  ex- 
pecting him  is  every  ray  inferior  to  the  incom- 
parable woman  be  has  nd  he  passed  hair'  the 
last  week  in  a  lonely  visit  to  the  chamber  in  which 
she  died,  in  his  palace        Pisa. 
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PiSA — Dulness  of  the  town — Leaning  tower — Cniise  in  the 
frigate  "  United  States'*— Elba— Piombino— Porto  Ferrajo— 
Appearance  of  the  bay — Naval  discipline — ^Visit  to  the  town- 
residence  of  Napoleon — His  employment  during  bis  con- 
finement on  the  island — His  sisters  Eliza  and  Pauline — His 
country-house — Simplicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elba. 

I  LEFT  Florence  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  May 
for  Pisa,  with  three  Italian  companions,  who 
submitted  as  quietly  as  myself  to  being  sold  four 
times  from  one  vetturino  to  another,  at  the  dif- 
ferent stopping  places,  and  we  drove  into  the 
grass-grown,  melancholy  streets  of  Pisa,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  thankful  to  escape  from 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  low  banks  of  the  Anio. 
My  fellow-travellers  were  Florentines,  and  in  their 
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sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  dulness  of  Pisa  I 
imagined  I  could  detect  a  lingering  trace  of  the 
ancient  hatred  of  these  once  rival  republics.  Pre- 
parations for  the  illumination  in  honour  of  the 
new  Grand  Duchess  were  going  on  upon  the 
streets  bordering  the  river,  but  other  sign  of  life 
there  was  none.  It  must  have  been  solitude  itself 
which  tempted  Byron  to  reside  in  Pisa.  I  looked 
at  the  hot  sunny  front  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi 
in  which  he  lived,  and  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  it 

the  home  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  pleasure. 
I  hurried  to  dine  with  the  friends  whose  invi-^ 

tation  had  brought  me  out  of  my  way,  (I  was 

going  to   Leghorn,)   and   with   a  warm,   golden 

sunset  flushing  in  the  sky,  we  left  the  table  a 

few  hours  after  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  *'  leaning 

tower."     On  the  north  and  east  lay  the  sharp 

terminating   ridges  of  the   Appeniues,  in  which 

lay  nested  Lucca  and  its  gay  Baths,  and  on  the 

west  and  south,  over  a  broad  bright  green  meadow 

of  from  seven  to  fourteen  miles,  threaded  by  the 

Amo  and  the  Serchio,  coiled  the  distant  line  of 
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me.  Floating;  like  tatall  elonde  in  tbe  dutance, 
I  could  just  distiogoish  two  noble  frigates,  lying 
at  anchor  in  tbe  roads.  The  guartliui  of  the 
tower  handed  me  his  glass,  and  I  strained  my  eye 
till  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  "  sUrs  and  stripes  " 
of  my  country's  flag  flyj„g  at  tbe  peaks.  I 
pointed  them  out  with  pride  to  my  English 
fnends;    and    ^hjig    „,gy   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^.^^ 

""ling,  watching  the  fading  tints  of  the  sunset  on 
the  mounums  of  To«^ny,  I  kept  ray  eye  on  the 
dirtant  ships,  lost  in  a  thousand  .everies  of  home. 
The  blood  so  stirB  to  see  that  free  banner  in  a 
foreign  land! 


We  remained  on  the  tower  till  the  moon  rose 
clear  and  full,  aod  then  descended  by  its  circling 
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I  had  come  from  rence  to  join  the  "  United 
States,"  at  the  polite  invitation  of  the  officeris 
of  the  wafd'Foom,  on  a  cruise  ap  the  Mediter- 
naeutt  My  cot  was  awimg  immediately  on  my 
arrival,  Int  we  lay  three  days  longer  than  waa 
ezpectod  in  the  harbour,  riding  oot  a  gale  of 
wind,  whitffa  broke  ihe  chain-cables  of  both  ahipa, 
and  drove  serenil  ntercfaant-vessels  oa  the  rock». 
We  got  under  weigh  on  the  third  of  June,  and 
tbe  next  moratng  were  off  Elba,  with  CoiMca 
on  oir  qoarter,  and  the  little  island  of  Caprejft 
JQst  a-head. 
Tbe  firing  of  guns  took  me  just  now  to  the 
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Ferrajo.  Ab  we  ran  iightly  in  upon  the  last  tack, 
the  nails  of  the  fort  appeared  crowded  with 
people,    the   whole  areutly   assembled 

to  aee  the  unusual  of  two  ahipa-of-war 

entering  their  now  >  9.     A  small  curving 

bay  opened  to  us,  we   rounded  directly 

under   the   walls   1  ort,   the   tops  of  the 

bouses  in   the    to'  d   appeared   crowded 

with  women,  whos  ve  could  easily  dis- 

tinguisli  with   a  glass.  the   constant  excla- 

mations of  the  midshipmen,  who  were  gazing 
intently  from  tbe  quarter-deck,  there  was  Bmong 
tfaem  a  fair  proportion  of  beauty,  or  what  looked 
like  it  io  the  distance.  Just  below  the  summit  of 
the  fiHt,  upon  a  terrace  commanding  a  view 
of  the  sea,  stood  a  handsome  house,  with  low 
windows  shut  with  Venetian  blinds  and  shaded 
with  acacias,  which  the  pilot  pointed  out  to  us  as 
having  been  the  town-residence  of  Napoleon.  As 
the  ship  lost  her  way,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  gentle 
amphitheatre  of  hills  rising  away  from  the  cove,  in 
a  woody  ravine  of  which  stood  a  handsome  build- 
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itig,  with  eight  windows,  built  by  the  Esile  as 
a.  couDtry-hou&e.  Twenty  or  thiity,  as  good  or 
belter,  spot  the  hills  around,  omamented  with 
avenues  and  orchards  of  low  olive-tiees.  It  in 
altogether  a  rural  scene,  and  disappoint)) 
agreeably  after  the  barren  promise  of  the  oul 
^ides  of  the  isle. 

The  "  Constellation"  came  slowly  in  aftei 
with  every  sail  set,  and  her  tops  crowded  with 
and  as  she  fell  under  the  stern  of  the  comciodordt 
ship,  the  word  was  given,  and  her  vast  quantity 
of  sail  was  furled  with  that  wonderful  alacrity 
which  so  astonishes  a  landsman.  1  have  been 
continually  surprised  in  the  few  days  that  1  have 
been  on  board,  with  the  wonders  of  sea-disci- 
pline; but  for  a  spectacle,  I  have  seen  nothing 
more  imposing  than  the  entrance  of  these  two 
beautiful  frigates  into  the  little  port  of  Elba,  and 
their  magical  management.  The  anchors  were 
dropped,  the  yards  came  down  by  the  ma,  the 
sails  disappeared,  the  living  swarm  upon  the 
rigging   slid    below,  all  in  a   moment,  and  thoft'. 
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strode  up  the  deKghtFol  band  on  oar  qaafter-deck» 
and  the  sailon  leaned  on  the  guns^  the  officem  on 
the  qaarier-railing^  and  boats  frcnn  the  shore 
filled  witfi  ladies  lay  off  at  different  distances, — the 
whole  scene  as  full  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  as  if 
we  had  lain  idle  for  a  month  in  these  glassy 
waters.  How  beautiful  are  the  results  of  order! 
#  #  •  •  • 

We  had  made  eveky  preparation  for  a  pic-nic 
paity  to  the  ccmntry-house  of  Napoleon  yesterday 
^-*-biit  it  nuiied.  At  sunset,  however,  the  clouds 
cfowded  into  vast  masses,  and  the  evening  gav^ 
a  glorious  promise,  which  was  fulfilled  this  morn- 
ing in  freshness  and  sunshine.  The  commodore's 
barge  took  off  the  ladies  for  an  excursion  on 
horseback  to  the  iron-mines,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island — the  midshipmen  were  set  ashore  in 
various  directions  for  a  ramble ;  and  I,  tempted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  ravine  which  encloses  the 
villa  of  Napoleon,  declined  all  invitations,  with  an 
eye  to  a  stroll  thither. 

We  were  first  set  ashore  at  the  mole  to  see  the 
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Wl  H  il  waa.     The  Ubnry  is  a  praity 
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I  room,  though  very  small,  and  opens  on  a  terrace 
E  level  with  bis  farourite  garden.     The  plauts  and 
I leniou-trees  were   planted   by   hirasell',   we   were 
ind   the   ofBcers  plucked  souvenirs  on  all 
The  officer  who  accompanied  us   was  an 
old  soldier  of  Kapoleon'e  and  a  native  of  Elba, 
and  after  a  little  of  the  reluctauce  common  to  the 
teller  of  an  oft-told  tale,  he  gave  us  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  Emperor's  residence  at 
ihe  island.     It  appears  that  he  employed  himself, 
■fiom  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  in  the  improve- 
l^ent  of  his  little  territory,  making  roads,  &c., 
■|(Bd  braved  quite  like  a  man  who  had  made  up 
mind   to    relinquish    ambition,    and    content 
(bimselFwith  what  was  about  him.     Three  assas- 
s  were  discovered  and  captured  in  the  course  of 
the  eleven  months,  the  two  first  of  whom  he  par* 
doned.     The  third  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  at  a  bridge  leading  to 
s  country-house,  and  was  condemned  and  exe- 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Emperor's  own 
■birth-place  in  Coreica. 
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The  second-floor  was  occupied  by  his  mother 
und  Pauline.  The  furniture  of  the  chamber  of 
the  renowned  beauty  is  very  much  as  she  left  it. 
The  bed  is  small,  and  the  mirror  opposite  its  foot 
very  iai^  and  in  a  mahogany  frame.  Small 
mirrors  were  set  also  into  the  bureau,  and  in  the 
back  of  a  pretty  cabinet  of  dark  wood  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  bed.  It  is  delightful  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  a.  room  that  has  been  the  home 
of  tlie  lovely  creature  whose  marble  image  by 
Canova  thrills  every  beholHer  with  love.  Her 
sitling-room,  though  less  interesting,  made  us 
linger  and  muse  again.  It  looks  out  over  the  sea 
to  the  west,  and  the  prospect  is  beautiful.  One 
forgets  that  her  history  could  not  be  written 
without  many  a  blot.  How  much  we  forgive  to 
beauty !  Of  all  the  female  branches  of  the 
Uonaparte  family,  Pauhne  bore  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  her  brother  Napoleon.  But  the 
grand  and  regular  profile  which  was  in  hiia 
marked  with  the  stem  air  of  sovereignty  and 
despotic  rule,   was*  in  her  tempered   with  an 
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chanting  softnesg  and  fascinating  smile.  Her 
statne  is  the  ckef^d^csuvrt  of  niodera  sculpture. 

We  went  from  the  governor's  house  to  the 
walls  of  the  town^  loitering  along  and-  ga^ng  at 
the  sea,  and.  then  rambled  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  .town,  attracting,  by  the  gay 
uniforms  of  the  officers,  the  attention  and 
courtesies  of  every  smooched  petticoat  far  and 
near.  What  the  faces  of  the  damsels  of  Elba 
might  be,  if  washed,  w«  could  hardly  form  a  con- 
jecture. 

The  country-house  of  Napoleon  is  three 
miles  from  the  town,  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  farther  round  into  the  bay.  Captain 
Nichcdson  proposed  to  walk  to  it,  and  send  his 
boat  Across — a  warmer  task  for  the  mid-day  of  an 
Italian  June  than  a  man  of  less  enterprise  would 
choose  for  pleasure.  We  reached  the  stone  steps 
x>f  the  imperial  casino,  after  a  melting  and  toil^ 
some  walk,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  were  happy 
to  fling  ourselves    upon  broken  chairs    in  the 
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denuded  drawing-room,  and  wait  for  an  extem- 
pore dinner  of  twelve  eggs  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
as  bitter  as  criticiGm.  A  tarmer  and  hie  family 
live  in  the  house,  and  a  couple  of  bad  bnsts 
and  the  fire-places  are  all  that  remain  of  it« 
old  appearance.  The  situation  and  the  view, 
however,  are  superb.  A  little  lap  of  a  valley 
opens  right  away  from  the  door  to  the  bosom 
of  the  bay,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  glassy 
basin  lies  the  bold  peninsular  promontory  and 
fortification  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  like  a  castle  in  a 
loch,  connected  with  the  body  of  the  island  by  a 
mere  rib  of  sand.  Off  beyond  sleeps  the  main- 
land of  Italy,  mountain  and  vale,  like  a 
smoothly-shaped  bed  of  clouds ;  and  for  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape,  the  valleys  of  Elba 
are  just  now  green  with  fig-trees  and  vinee, 
speckled  here  and  there  with  fields  of  golden 
grain,  and  farm-houses  shaded  with  all  the  trees  . 
of  this  genial  climate. 

We  examined  the  place  after  our  frugal  diiu 
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and  fonnd  a  naiaial  path  under  the  edge  of  the 
hiU  behind^  stretching  away  back  into  the  Talley, 
and  leading,  after  a  short  walk,  to  a  small 
•teeam  and  a  waterfall.  Across  it,  just  above 
the  iall,  lay  the  trunk  of  an  old  and  vigorous 
fi|p4ree,  full  of  green  limbs,  and  laden  with 
ftilit  half-ripe*  It  made  a  natural  bridge  over 
the  stream,  and  as  its  branches  shaded  the  rocks 
Mow,  we  could  easily  imagine  Napoleon  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  smooth  path,  and  seating 
bimself  on  the  broadest  stone  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer  evenings  he  passed  on  the  spot. 
It  was  the  only  walk  about  the  place,  and  a 
secluded  and  pleasant  one.  The  groves  of  firs 
and  brush  above,  and  the  locust  and  cherry-trees 
on  the  edges  of  the  walk,  are  old  enough  to 
have  shaded  him.  We  sat  and  talked  under 
the  influence  of  the  ^'  genius  of  the  spot"  till 
near  sunset,  and  then,  cutting  each  a  walking- 
stick  from  the  shoots  of  the  old  fig-tree,  returned 
to  the  boats  and  reached  the  ship  as  the  band 
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struck  up  their  exhilarating  music  for  the  erenittg 
pQ  the  quarter-deck. 


We  passed  two  or  three  days  at  Elba  moat 
agreeably.  The  weather  has  been  fine,  and  the 
ships  have  been  thronged  with  company.  The 
conmion-people  of  the  town  come  on  board  in 
boat-loads — men,  women,  and  children,  and  are 
never  satisfied  with  gazing  and  wandering.  The 
inhabitants  speak  very  pure  Tuscan,  and  are  mild 
and  simple  in  their  manners.  They  all  take  tiie 
ships  to  be  bound  upon  a  mere  voyage  of 
pleasure;  and,  with  the  officers  in  their  gay 
dresses,  and  the  sailors  in  their  clean  white  and 
blue,  the  music  rooming  and  evening,  and  the 
general  gaiety  on  board,  the  impression  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Yesterday,  after  dinner.  Captain  Nicholson  took 
us  ashore  in  his  gig,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  shade.     His  steward  followed,  with  a  bottle 
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or  two  of  old  wine;  and  landing  near  the  foun- 
tain to  wbich  Lhe  boats  are  sent  for  water,   we 
soon  found   a    spreading    (ig-trae,   and,   with   a 
I  ifeniily  of  tbe  countty  people  from  a  neighbouring 
.   cottage  aronnd  us,  we  idled  away  the   hours  till 
the  cool  of  the  evening.     The  simplicity  of  tbe 
I   old  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  wonder  of  him- 
self and   several    labourers   iu   his  vioeyord,   to 
I   .whom  the  captain   gave  a  glass  or   two  of  his 
.  excellent  wincB,   would    have  made  a  study  for 
I  Wilkie.      Sadors    are    merry   companions  for  a 
party  like  this.     We  returned  over  the  unrufBed 
I  expanse  of  the  bay,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  4 
:   by  sunset,   and   as   happy   as  a  life, 
literally  laut  toaci,  could  make  us.     What  is  it, 
■n  this  rambling  absence  from  atl  to  which   we 
look  forward  to  iu  love  and  hope,  that  so  fascinates 
tbe  imagination  1 

«  •  •  «  * 

I  went,  in  the  commodore's  suite,  to  call  upon 

I  the  governor   this   morning.      He  is  a  military, 

commanding-looking   man,    and    received    us   in 

VOL.   t.  L 
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Napoleon's  saloon,  surrounded  by  his  officers. 
He  regretted  that  his  commission  did  not  permit 
him  to  leave  the  shore^  even  to  visit  a  ship,  but 
offered  a  visit  on  the  part  of  his  sister  and  a 
company  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  town.  They 
came  off  this  evening.  She  vi^as  a  lady-Uke 
viroman,  not  very  pretty,  of  thirty  years  perhaps. 
As  she  spoke  only  Italian,  she  was  handed  over 
to  me,  and  I  waited  on  her  through  the  ship, 
explaining  a  great  many  things  of  which  I  knew 
as  much  as  herself.  This  visit  over,  we  get  under 
weigh  to-morrow  morning  for  Naples. 


4 
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Departure  from  Elba  —  Ischia  —  Bay  of  Naples  —  Naples — 
San  Carlo— Repeated  Conspiracies — Scene  on  Shipboard 
— Castellamare. 


Wb  set  sail  from  Elba  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
of  June.  The  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  I  pre- 
sume, had  been  on  board  of  the  ships,  were 
standing  along  the  walls  and  looking  from  the 
embrasures  of  the  fortress  to  see  us  off.  It  was 
a  clear  summer's  morning,  without  much  wind, 
and  we  crept  slowly  off  from  the  point,  gazing  up 
at  the  windows  of  Napoleon's  house  as  we  passed 


under,  and  laying  on  our  course  for  the  shore 
of  Italy.  We  soon  got  into  the  fresher  breeze  of 
the  open  sea;  and  the  low  white  line  of  villages  on 
the  Tuscan  coast  appeared  more  distant,  till,  with 
a  glass,  we  could  see  the  people  at  the  windows 
H  atcbing  our  progress.  Fishing-boats  were  drawn 
up  on  shore,  and  the  idle  sailors  were  leaning  in 
the  half  shadow  which  they  afl'orded  ;  but  with 
the  almost  total  absence  of  trees,  and  the  glaring 
white  of  the  walls,  we  were  content  to  be  out 
upon  the  cool  sea,  passing  town  after  town 
unvisiled.  Island  after  island  was  approached 
and  left  during  the  day  ;  barren  rocks,  with  only 
a  lighthouse  to  redeem  their  nakedness ;  and  in 
the  evening  at  sunset  we  were  in  sight  of  Ischia, 
the  towering  isle  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay  of 
Naples.  The  band  had  been  called  as  usual  at 
seven,  and  were  playing  a  delightful  waltz  upon 
the  quurter-deck  ;  the  sea  was  even,  and  just 
crisped  by  tlie  breeze  from  the  Italian  shore ;  the 
s^lors  were  leaning  on  the  guns,  listening;  the 
officere  clustered  in  their  various  pIai:eE;  and  the 
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murmur  of  the  foam  before  the  prow  was 
sudibic  in  ihe  LJgiiter  paitgages  of  the  music 
Abore  and  in  the  west  glowed  the  etemiU  but 
outiring  tinta  of  the  suinmer  sky  of  the  Medi- 
terraDeaii— a  gradually  fading  gold  from  the  edg« 
of  the  sea  to  the  zenith,  and  the  early  Btar  sooa 
twinkled  through  it,  and  the  air  dampened  to  a 
reviving  freshnrae.  I  do  not  know  that  a  mere 
1  like  this,  without  incident,  will  interest  a 
reader,  but  it  was  so  delightful  to  myself,  that  I 
have  described  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dwelling 
on  it.  The  desert  stillness  and  loneliness  of  the 
tiea,  the  silent  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  delight- 
ful rau^c  swelling  beyond  the  bulwarks  and  dying 
upon  the  wind^  were  such  singularly  combined 
circumstances  !  It  was  a  moving  paradise  in  the 
watte  of  the  ocean. 


4 


Sail  was  shortened  last  night,  and   we  lay-to  I 
under  the  shore  of  lochia,   to  eater  the   bay   offl 
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Naples  by  daylight.  As  the  morning  mist  lifted  a 
little,  the  peculiar  shape  of  Vesuvius,  the  boldness 
of  the  island  of  Capri,  the  sweeping  curses  of 
BiiiK  and  Portici,  and  the  small  promontory  which 
lifts  Naples  toward  the  sea,  rose  like  the  features 
of  a  familiar  friend  to  my  eye.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult  to  have  seen  Naples  without  having  a  memory 
steeped  in  its  beauty.  A  fair  wind  set  ns  straight 
into  the  bay :  and  one  by  one  the  towns  on  its 
shore,  the  streaks  of  lava  on  the  sides  of  its 
Volcano,  and,  soon  after,  the  houses  of  friends  on 
the  street  of  the  Chiaja,  became  distinguishable 
to  the  eye.  There  had  Iwen  b  slight  eruption  since 
1  was  here  ;  but  now,  as  before,  there  was  scarce 
a  puff  of  smoke  to  be  seen  rising  from  Vesuvius. 
My  little  specimen  of  sulphur,  which  I  took  from 
the  just-hardened  bosom  of  the  crater  now 
destroyed,  lies  before  me  on  the  table  as  I  write, 
more  valued  than  ever,  since  its  bed  has  been 
melted  and  blown  into  the  air.  The  new  and 
lighter-coloured  streak  on  the  right  of  the  moun- 
tain would  have  informed   me  of  itself  that  the 
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lava  had  issued  since  I  was  here.  The  sound  of 
bells  and  the  bum  of  the  city  reached  our  ears, 
and,  running  in  between  the  mole  and  the  castle, 
the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  the  ship  surrounded 
with  boats  from  the  shore. 


The  heat  kept  us  on  board  till  the  evening,  and 
vnth  several  of  the  officers  I  landed  and  walked  up 
theTcdedoas  the  lazzaroni  were  stirring  from  their 
sleep  under  the  walls  of  the  houses.  With  the 
exception  of  the  absence  of  the  English,  who  have 
mostly  iitted  to  the  baths,  Naples  was  the  same 
place  as  ever— crowded,  busy,  dirty,  and  gay.  Her 
thousand  beggars  were  still  "  dying  of  hunger," 
and  telling  it  to  the  passenger  in  the  same 
exhausted  tone ;  her  gay  carriages  and  skeleton 
hacks  were  still  flying  up  and  down,  and  dashing 
at  and  over  you  for  your  custom  ;  the  cows  and 
goats  were  driven  about  to  be  milked  in  the  street ; 
the  lemonade-sellers  stood    in  their  stalls,    the 


UMl,  to  n&  1^9^  tk  Toledo  of  NaplM,  thtf 
iwi  l^iirf  tiga—J  rf  wiULfcu.  Md  alt  !t« 
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7«t  tW7  fo  on,  «a4.  I  «w  toU  by  n  ta^Ub- 
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e   pie««it. 
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with  the  queen-mother.  I  was  iiistautly  etrudt 
with  the  atteralioa  ia  tbe  appearaace  of  the  young 
queen.     Wlien  I  wai  '  "   ee  luooths  ago,  she 

was  just  married,  an  ired  frequently  in  the 

pubhc  walks, — and  a  resher  or  brighter  face  1  never 
had  seen.  She  was  acknowledged  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  Naple  id,  what  ia  very  much 
valued  in  this  land  of  brunettes,  a  clear  rosy 
clieek,  and  lips  as  br  ^ht  os  a  child's.  She  is  now 
thin  and  white,  and  looks  to  me  Uke  a  person 
fading  with  a  rapid  consumption.  1  found  some 
ItalUnacquaiatancei  in  looking  roond  the  houM, 
(Uid  •OOP  learned  in  whupers  the  news  of  the 
day*   nuxit  of  which   depended  on  this  circuna- 

Mance. 


Several  conspiradea  have  been  detected  within  a 
month  or  two,  the  last  of  which  was  very  nearly 
successful.  The  day  before  we  arrived,  two  officers 
in  the  royal  army,  men  of  high  rank,  had  shot 
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ibwMelvM,  each  putting  «  putol  lo  lb*  otlwr'a 
tavMt,  bdiaviog  duoowr  iMvttable.  Om  diad 
insuntly.  utd  Uw  othwr  tngm  to-day  vntfaoal 
any  bopa  oCncovtry.  Tba  kin^  waa  And  si  m 
pawda  dM  day  ptenuiu,  whicfa  was  svppoanl  lo 
bav*  bam  tbe  Ant  step,  bat  the  plot  had  baM 
cbtckcd  bv  partial  iiteioman,  and  heocs 
tnigadjr  1  haw  jast  nsUlcd. 

Tb«  abipa  bavc  bean  tbronged  wilb 
daring  Ibe  two  or  tbiaa  days  wa  bave  laio  at 
Kapha,  aMooc  whoa  ba««  bam  tba  princ  aiiaia- 
tm  and  bia  Aunily.  Ordets  an  gtvaa  to  adnit 
a«wy  OMoo  baanl  Ibaftwnbaa  loeoaa;  and  ibe 
t  tbe  maat 
Cbaao  and  lava  aeUtn 
giu)-carhagc«,  aur- 
•Jewa  and    buii-aelten 


MM  U 

i  bai^l 


•xpoaa  tbair  waiaa  m 
iwiadad  by  «iddwp 


k«'l   IW  mi1m«  tbioo^  tb*  pofU— biata  fuU  of 
fhii\.w  WMl  ,M^  aUm  load  oaHry,  ai«  bcld  up 

"  ""'"^  4  r<rooiunM>dalioQ  ta  hnkea  Ea^liab 

»   tb«it   beM  dnMaa  walk  ap   and 
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down,  smiling  on  tiie  ofticere  and  wondering  at 
the  cleanliness  of  the  decks,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  captain's  cabin —  "  ys  his  tricks  under 

the  sun  deck  ports —  .r  f  wandering  musicians 
sing  and  hold  out  thi  Jr  hats,  as  they  row  around, 
and  all  is  harmony  and  amusement.  In  the  even- 
ing it  is  pteasanter :  ibr  the  band  is  playing, 
and  tlie  better  classei  if  people  come  off  from  the 
ithore,  and  boats  filled  with  these  pretty  dark-eyed 
NeapoHtans  row  round  and  round  the  ship,  eyeing 
the  officers  aa  they  lean  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
ready  with  but  half  a  nod  to  make  acquaintance 
aiid  come  up  the  gang-way.  I  have  had  a  private 
pride  of  my  own  in  showing  the  frigate  as  Ameri- 
can to  many  of  my  foreign  friends.  One's  nation- 
ality becomee  nervously  sensitive  abroad  ;  and  in 
tbe  beauty  and  order  of  the  ships,  the  manly  ele- 
gatfeti  of  die  officers,  and  the  general  air  of  su- 
periority and  decision  throughout,  I  have  found 
tboA  for  some  of  the  highest  fedings  of  gratifica- 
tkn  of  which  I  am  capable. 
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We  weighed  anchor  yesterday  nufining  (the 
twentieth  of  June,)  and  stood  across  the.  bay  for 
Castellamare.  Running  close  under  Vesuviiis, 
we  passed  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Pompeii, 
and  rounded-to  in  the  little  harbour  of  this 
fashionable  watering-place  soon  after  noon*  Cas- 
tellamare is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Naples,  and 
in  the  summer  months  it  is  crowded  with  those  of 
the  fashionables  who  do  not  make  a  northern 
tour.  The  shore  rises  directly  from  the  sea  into  a 
high  mountain,  on  the  side  of  which  the  king  has 
a  country-scat,  and  around  it  hang,  on  terraces, 
the  houses  of  the  English.  Strong  mineral  springs 
abound  on  the  slope. 

We  landed  directly,  and,  mounting  the  donkeys 
waiting  on  the  pier,  started  to  make  the  round 
of  the  village-walks.  English  maids  with  their 
prettily-dressed  and  rosy  children,  and  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  mounted  like  ourselves  on 
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donkeys,  met  us  at  every  turn  as  we  wound  up 

the  dhady  and  zigzag  roads  to  the  palace.    The 

▼iewa  became  finer  as  we  ascended,  till  we  coald 

look  down  into  Pompeii,   which   was  but  four 

miles  off,  and  away  towards  Naples,   following 

the  white  road  with  the   eye  along  the  shore 

of  tiie  sea.    The  paths  were  in  fine  order,  and  as 

beautiful  as  green   trees  and  shade  and   living 

fountains,   crossing  the  road   continually,  could 

make  them.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 

casino  the  ground  was  planted  more  like  a  park, 

and   the  walks   were   terminated    with  artificial 

fountains,  throwing  up  their  bright  waters  amid 

statuary  and  over  grottos ;  and  here  we  met  the 

idlers  of  the  place  of  all  nations,   enjoying  the 

sunset.     I  met  an  acquaintance  or  two,  and  felt  the 

yearning  unwillingness  to  go  away  which  I  have 

felt  on  every  spot  almost  of  this  delicious  land. 

We  set  sail  again  with  the  night-breeze,  and  at 
this  moment  are  passing  between  Ischia  and  Capri, 
running   nearly   on  our  course   for   Sicily.     We 
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shall  probably  be  at  Palermo  to-morrow.  The 
ship's  bell  beats  ten,  and  the  lights  are  ordered 
out,  and,  under  this  imperative  government,  I 
must  say  "  Good  night !  *' 
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Island  of  Sicily — Palermo— Saracenic  appearance  of  the  town 
— Cathedral — The  Marina — Viceroy  Leopold — Monastery 
of  the  Capuchins — Celebrated  catacombs — Fanciful  garden. 

The  mountain  coast  of  Sicily  lay  piled  up  before 
us  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  I 
came  on  deck  this  morning.  The  quarter-master 
handed  me  the  glass^  and,  running  my  eye  along 
the  shore,  I  observed  three  or  four  low  plains, 
extending  between  projecting  spurs  of  the  hills, 
studded  thickly  with  country-houses,  and  bright 
with  groves  which  I  knew,  by  the  deep  glancing 
green,  to  be  the  orange.  In  a  corner  of  the 
longest  of  these  intervals,  a  sprinkling  of  white. 
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looking  in  the  distance  like  a  bed  of  pearly  shells 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  pointed  out  as  Pa- 
lermo. With  a  steady  glass  its  turrets  and  gar- 
dens became  apparent,  and  its  mole,  bristling 
above  the  wall  with  masts ;  and,  running  iu  with 
a  free  wind,  the  character  of  our  ship  was  soon 
recognised  from  the  shore,  and  the  flags  of  every 
vessel  in  the  harbour  ran  up  to  the^  mast,  the 
customary  courtesy  to  a  man-of-war  entering 
port. 

As  the  ship  came  to  her  anchorage,  the  view  of 
the  city  was  very  captivating.  The  bend  of  the 
shore  embraced  our  position,  and  the  eastern  half 
of  the  curve  was  a  succession  of  gardens  and 
palaces.  A  broad  street  extended  along  in  front, 
crowded  with  people  gazing  at  the  frigates ;  and 
up  one  of  the  long  avenues  of  the  public  garden 
we  could  distinguish  the  veiled  women  walking  in 
groups,  children  playing ;  priests,  soldiers,  and  all 
the  motley  frequenters  of  such  places  in  this  idle 
olime,  enjoying  the  refreshing  sea-breeze  upon 
whose  wings  we  had  come.     I  was  impatient  to 


get  ftfihore,    but   between   the   beaJLh-officer 
Mtue  other  hindrances,  it  was  evening  before 
set  foot  upon  the  pier. 

With  Captain  Nicholson  and  the  parser  I 
walked  up  the  Toledo,  as  the  still  half-asleep 
irftdesmen  were  opening  their  shops  after  the 
»ie»ta.  The  oddity  of  the  Palemiitan  style  of 
bntldii^  struck  me  forcibly.  Of  the  two  long 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  at^les  and 
extending  to  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  the  lowe^ 
■tory  of  every  lionse  is  a  shop,  of  course. 
Mcond  and  third  stories  are  umamented  wil 
tricksy  •looking  iron  balconies,  in  which  the  worai 
sit  »t  work  universally  ;  while  from  above  projects, 
fv  over  tbe  street,  a  grated  enclosure,  like  a  long 
bird-cage,  from  which  look  down  girls  and  chiU 
dren,  (or,  if  it  is  a  convent,  the  nuns,)  as  if  it  wem 
an  airy  prison  to  keep  the  household  from  the 
contact  of  the  world.  The  whole  air  of  Pa- 
lermo  is  different  from  that  of  the  towns  upo« 
the  Continent.  The  peculiarities  are  said  to  b* 
and   inscriptions   in   Arabic   are   still 
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found  upon  the  ancient  buildings.  The  town  is 
poetically  callexl  the  concha  d'oro,  or  '*  the  golden 
shell." 

We  walked  on  to  the  cathedml,  followed  by  a 
troop  of  literally  naked  beggars,  baked  black  in 
the  sun,  and  more  emaciated  and  diseased  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen  abroad.  Their  cries  and  ges- 
tures were  painfully  enei^etic.  In  the  coarse  of 
five  minutes  we  had  seen  two  or  three  hundred. 
They  lay  along  the  sidewalks,  and  upon  the  steps 
of  the  houses  and  churches, — men,  women,  and 
children,  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and  as  unnoticed 
by  the  inhabitants  as  the  stones  of  the  street. 

Ten  or  twenty  indolent-looking  priests  sat  in 
the  shade  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  vestibule  were  curiously  wrought,  the 
capitals  exceedingly  rich  with  fretted  leaf-work, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  front  of  the  same  wild- 
looking  character  as  the  buildings  of  the  town. 
A  hunchback,  scarce  three  feet  high,  came  up 
and  offered  his  services  as  a  cicerone,  and  we  en- 
tered the  church.     The  antiquity  of  the  interior 
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was  injured  by  the  new  white  paint,  covering 
every  part  except  the  more  valuable  decorationa  ; 
but  with  its  Tour  splendid  sarcophagi  standing  like 
separate  buildings,  ii  :he  aislea,  and  covering  the 
ashee  of  Ruggiero  aiid  his  kinsmen  ;  the  eighty 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite  in  the  nave;  the 
cihorio  of  entire  lapis-faxuii  with  its  lovely  blue; 
and  the  mosaics,  frescos  and  relievos  about  the 
Ritar,  it  could  scarce  fail  of  producing  an  effect  of 
great  richness.  The  floor  was  occupied  by  here 
and  there  a  kneeling  beggar,  praying  in  his  rags, 
and  undisturbed  even  by  the  tempting  neighbour- 
hood of  stranijers.  I  stood  long  by  an  old  man, 
who  seemed  hardly  to  have  the  strength  to  hold 
himself  apon  his  koeea.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  a  lovely  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  his 
trembling  hands  loosed  bead  after  bead  as  his 
prayer  proceeded.  I  slipped  a  small  piece  of 
wlver  between  his  palm  and  the  cross  of  his 
irosary,  and,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
face  of  the  Holy  Mother,  he  implored  an  audible 
blessing  upon  me  in  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest 
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feeling.     1  have  scarce  been  so  moved  witltin  my  j 
recollect  iou. 

The  etjiiipages  were  beginning  to  roll  Uiwardt  ' 
tlie  "Marina,"  and  tlie  sea-breeze  waa  felt  evei 
through  the  etreeta.     We  took  a  carriage  and  fbl- 
luwed  to  the  Corao,  where  we  couoted  near  twQ 
hundred    gay.  well-appointed   eciiiipages,  in    the  I 
course  of  an   hour.     What    a    contrast   to   the  | 
wretchedness  we  had  left  behind !     Driving  up  I 
and  down  this  haif-mile  in  front  of  the  palaces  on  I 
the  sea,  seemed  quite  a  suflicient  amusement  ior  I 
the    indolent    nobility    of    Palermo.      They    were  I 
named   to  us   by   their   imposing   titles  as   thejr  I 
passed,  and  we  looked  Lu  vain  into  their  dull  ui^  j 
animated  faces  (or  the  chivalrous  character  of  tbe  j 
once  i-enowned   knights   of  Sicily.     Ladies   and  j 
gentlemen  sat  alike  silent,  leaning  back  in  their 
carriages  in  the  elegant  attitudes  studied  to  such 
effect  on  this  side  the  water,  and  gazing  for  ac- 
quaintances among  those  passing  on  the  opposite  j 
line. 

Towards  the  dusk   of  the   evening,  an  tnutht- 
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cowiermi  homskmck  announced  the  appioaob  of 
the  tricen^  I<eo|iold,  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
STapleft.  He  dtove  himself  in  an  English  hunting- 
.1roggbn(i«iith  tmo-wewH^  and  looked  like  a  dandy 

ivhip  'of  4ie  fint  water  firom  Regent  Street.  He 
w  abbist'4vMity, '  and  very  Jmndsome,  His  horses, 
flite  CngliiA  ^bi^Sy  Jlew  up  and  down  the  short 
mr$t9^  pastitlg  :«nd  repassing  efvery  other  minate, 
(till  wvurere  weary  "of  touohing  our  hats  and  stop- 
•ping  till  he  Had  gene  by.  He  noticed  the  nniform 
4ff  e«r-'Oi!oers,  and  raiaed*  his  hat  with  particular 
politeness  to  them. 

As  it  grew  dafk,  the  carriages  <came  to  a  stand 
avound'a  amall  open  gallery  raised  in  the  broadest 
part  of  the  Wlarina.  Hows  of  lamps,  suspended  from 
the  roof,  were  lit,  and  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty  mu- 
MeianS'a{^)eared  in  the  area,  and  played  ports  of 
the  popular  operas.  We  were  told  they  performed 
every  night  firom'Mne  till  twelve.  Chairs  were  set 
aronnd  for  the  people  on  foot,  ices  circulated,  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  enjoyed  the 
amsic  in  the  delicious  moonlight,  keeping  perfect 
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Btlence  from  the  fii-stoote  till  the  last.  These  I 
venly  nights  of  Italy  are  thus  begun,  and  at  twelve 
the  people  separate  and  gg  to  visit,  or  lounge  at 
home  till  morning,  when  the  windows  are  closed, 
the  cool  night  air  shut  in,  and  they  sleep  till  even- 
ing comes  ou  again,  literally  "  keeping  the  hours 
the  stars  do. "  ft  is  very  certain  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  enjoy  life  in  this  enervating  climate.  The 
sun  is  the  worst  enemy  to  health,  and  life 
and  spirits  sink  under  its  intensity.  The  English, 
who  are  the  only  people  abroad  in  an  Itahan  noon, 
are  constant  victims  to  it. 


We  drove  this  morning  to  the  monastery  of 
Capuchins;  Three  or  four  of  the  brothers  in  long 
grey  beards,  and  the  heavy  brown  sackcloth  cowls 
of  the  order  tied  around  the  waist  with  ropes,  re- 
ceived us  cordially  and  took  us  through  the  cells 
and  chapels.  We  had  come  to  see  the  famous 
catacombs  of  the  convent.  A  door  was  opened 
in  the  side  of  the  main  cloister,  and  we  descended 
a  long  flight  of  stairs  into  the  centre  of  three  lofty 
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^ults,  lighted  each  by  a  wiudow  at  the  extremity 
r  the  ceiling.  A  more  frightful  scene  never  ap- 
|l^led  the  eye.  The  walls  were  lined  with  shallow 
iches,  from  which  bung,  leaning  fomard  as  if  to 
fell  upon  the  gazer,  the  dried  bodies  of  mooke  in 
!  full  dress  of  their  order.  Their  handft  were 
led  upon  their  breasts  or  hung  at  their  sides, 
r  faces  were  blackened  and  withered,  and  every 
Dne  seemed  to  have  preserved,  in  diabolical  carica- 
Inre,  the  very  expression  of  life.  Tlie  hair  lay 
leddened  and  dry  oa  the  dusty  skull ;  the  teeth, 
xrfect  or  imperfect,  had  grown  brown  in  their 
Open  mouths ;  the  nose  had  shrunk ;  tlie  cheeks 
\aiieu  in  and  cracked  ;  and  they  looked  more  like 
Kving  men  cursed  with  some  horrid  plague  than 
i  iaaaimate  corpses  they  were.  The  name  of 
0ach  was  pinned  upon  his  cowl,  with  his  age  and 
the  time  of  his  death.  Below  in  three  or  four 
jliers,  lay  long  boxes  painted  fantastically,  and  con- 
taining, the  monk  told  us,  the  remains  of  Sicilian 
nobles.  Upon  a  long  shelf  above  sat  perhaps  a 
liundred  children  of  from  one  year  to  five,  in  little 
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still  hangs  from  his  mouth.  The  friar  took  hold 
of  it,  and  moved  it  up  and  down,  rattling  it 
against  his  teeth.     It  a  piece  of  dried 

fish-skin,  and  as  sharp  is  !i  nail. 

At  the  extremity  of  tlie  last  passage  was  a  new 


vault  Appropriated  to 
already  lying  on  white 
cesses,  who  had  died  ' 
them  a  young  girl,  the 
of  Palermo,  stated  in  ;l 


There  were  nine 
^a  in  the  different  re- 
le  year,  and  among 
Er  of  a  noble  family 
he  inscription  to  have  been 
a  virgin  of  seventeen  years.  The  monk  said  lior 
twrn-sister  whs  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  dty  at  this  moment.  She  was  laid  upon 
her  back,  on  a  small  shelf  faced  with  a  wire  gra- 
ting, dressed  in  white,  with  a  lai^e  bouquet  of  arti- 
ficial flowere  on  the  centre  of  the  body.  'Her 
bands  and  foce  were  exposed,  and  the  skin,  which 
seemed  to  roe  scarcely  dry,  was  covered  with 
small  black  ants.  I  struck  with  my  stick  against 
the  shelf,  and,  startled  by  the  concussion,  the  dis- 
gusting vermin  poured  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
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in  hundreds.  How  difficult  it  ib  to  believe  that  the 
beauty  we  worehip  must  come  to  this  ! 

As  we  went  towards  the  staircase,  the  friar 
ehowed  us  the  deeper  niches,  in  which  the  bodies 
were  placed  fur  the  first  six  months.  There  were 
fortunately  no  fresh  bodies  in  them  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  The  stench,  for  a  week  or  two,  he  told 
US,  was  intolerable.  They  are  suffered  to  get  quite 
dry  here,  and  then  are  disposed  of  according  to 
their  sex  or  prutebsion.  A  rope  passed  round  the 
middle  fastens  the  dead  monk  to  his  shallow 
niche,  and  there  he  stands  till  his  bones  rot  from 
each  other,  souietiaies  for  a  century  or  more. 

We  hurried  up  the  gloomy  stairs,  and,  giving  the 
monk  our  gratuity,  were  passing  out  of  the  cloister 
to  our  carriage,  when  two  of  the  brothers  entered, 
bearing  a  sedan-chair  with  the  bUnds  closed.  Our 
friend  called  us  back,  and  opened  the  door.  An 
old  grey-headed  woman  sat  bolt  upright  within, 
with  a  rope  around  her  body  and  another  round 
her  neck,  supporting  her  by  two  rings  in  the  back 
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of  the  sedau.  She  had  died  that  morning,  and 
was  brought  to  be  dried  in  the  capuchin  cata- 
combs. The  effect  o'"  '  e  newly-deceased  body  in 
a  handsome  silk  dress  and  plaited  cap  was  hor- 
rible. 

We  drove  from  the  monastery  to  the  gardens  of 
a  Sicilian  prince,  nea  by.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  gi  )unds  laid  out  in  the  EngHsh 
taste,  winding  into  se<  iided  walks  shaded  with  un- 
dipped trees,  and  opening  into  glades  of  green- 
sward cooled  by  fountains.  We  strolled  on  from 
one  sweet  spot  to  another,  coming  constantly  upon 
little  Grecian  temples,  ruins,  broken  aqueducts, 
aviariefl,  boners  fumished  with  curious  seats  and 
tables,  bridges  over  streams,  and  labyrinths  of 
shrubbery  ending  in  hermitages  built  curidusly 
of  cane.  So  far,  the  garden,  though  lovely,  was 
like  many  others.  On  our  return,  the  person  who 
accompanied  us  began  to  surprise  us  with  singular 
contrivances — fortunately  for  us  selecting  the 
coachman  who  had  driven  us  as  the  subject  of  his 
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experiments.  In  the  nuddle  of  a  long  green  alley 
he  xequested  him  to  step  forward  a  few  paces,  and, 
in  an  instant,  streams  of  water  poored  npon  him 
from  the  bnshes  around  in  every  direction.  There 
were  seats  in  the  arbours,  the  least  pressure  of 
which  sent  up  a  stream  beneath  the  unwary  visi- 
tor; steps  to  an  ascent,  which  you  no  sooner 
touched  than  you  were  showered  from  an  invisible 
source ;  and  one  small  hermitage,  which  sent  a  j>/- 
iTeau  into  the  iace  of  a  person  lifting  the  latch. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  stood  a  pretty 
building,  with  an  ascending  staircase.  At  the  first 
step,  a  friar  in  white,  represented  to  the  life  in 
wax,  opened  the  door,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
comer.  At  the  next  step,  the  door  was  violently 
shut.  At  the  third,  it  was  half-opened  again,  and 
as  the  foot  pressed  the  platform  above,  both  doors 
flew  wide  open,  and  the  old  friar  made  room  for 
the  visitor  to  enter.  Life  itself  could  not  have 
been  more  natural.  The  garden  was  full  of  simi- 
lar tricks.    We  were  hurried  away  by  an  engage- 


ment  before  we  had  seen  them  all ;  and  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  magnificent  Egyptian 
Ibis,  walking  around  in  an  aviary  like  a  temple, 
we  drove  into  town  to  dinner. 
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The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Palermo— Marina — Distress  of  the 
Sicilians — Conspiracies. 


Two  of  the  best-cond acted  lonatic  asylums  in  the 
world  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — one  at 
Aversa,  near  Capua,  and  the  other  at  Palermo. 
The  latter  is  managed  by  a  whimsical  Sicilian 
baron,  who  has  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  it, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  goyemment,  has 
carried  it  to  great  extent  and  perfection.  The 
poor  are  received  gratuitously  ;  and  those  who  can 
afford  it,  enter  as  boarders,  and  are  furnished  with 
luxuries  according  to  their  means. 

The  hospital  stands  in  an  airy  situation  in  the 
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f  lovely  n 


"hbourhood  of  Palermo.     We  were  re- 


ceived by  a  porter  in  a  respectable  livery,  who  in- 
troduced U3  immediately  to  the  old  baron— a  kind- 
t looking  man,  rather  advanced  beyond  middle 
life,  of  manners  singularly  well-bred  and  pre- 
possessing. "  Je  suis  le  premier  fou,"  said 
be.  throwing  his  arms  out,  as  he  bowed  on 
our  entrance.  We  stood  iu  an  open  court, 
surrounded  with  porticos  lined  with  stone  seats. 
On  one  of  them  lay  a  fat,  indolent-looking  man, 
in  clean  gray  clothes,  talking  to  himself  with 
great  apparent   satisfaction.      He  smiled   at  the 

»,|nron  as  he  passed,  without  checking  the  motion 
ef  bis  lips ;  and  three  others  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  a  room  marked  as  the  kitchen,  smiled  also 
fts  he  came  up,  and  fell  into  his  train,  apparently 
us  much  interested  as  ourselves  in  the  old  man's 
explanation. 

Tile  kitchen  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  people 

■11  at  work,  and  all,  the  baron  assured  us,  mad. 

:  man,   of  about  forty,  was  broiling  a  steak 

^witb  the  gravest  attention.     Another,    who  had 
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been  furious  till  employment  was  given  him,  was 
chopping  meat  wiUi  violent  industry  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl.  Two  or  three  girls  were  about, 
obeying  the  little  orders  of  a  middle*aged  man, 
occupied  with  several  messes  pooking  on  a  patent 
stove.  I  was  rather  incredulous  about  his  insanity, 
till  he  took  a  small  bucket  and  went  to  the  jet  of 
a  fountain,  and,  getting  impatient  from  some  cause 
or  other,  dashed  the  water  upon  the  floor.  The 
baron  mildly  called  him  by  name,  and  mentioned 
to  him  as  a  piece  of  information  that  he  had  wet 
the  floor.  He  nodded  his  head,  and,  filling  his 
bucket  quietly,  poured  a  little  into  one  of  the  pans, 
and  resumed  his  occupation. 

We  passed  from  the  kitchen  into  an  open  court, 
curiously  paved  and  ornamented  with  Chinese 
grottos,  artificial  rocks,  trees,  cottages,  and  foun- 
tains. Within  the  grottos  reclined  figures  of 
wax.  Before  the  altar  of  one,  fitted  up  as  a 
Chinese  chapel,  a  mandarin  was  prostrated  in 
prayer.  The  walls  on  every  side  were  painted  in 
perspective  scenery,  and  the  whole  had  as  little 
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Ithe  air  of  a  prison  as  the  open  valley  itself.     In 
a  of  the  corners  was  aa  uufinished  grotto,  and  a 
indsotne  young  man  was  entirely  absorbed   in 
Ltiiatching  the  ceihng  with  strips   of  cane.      The 
■Won  pointed  to  him,  and  said  he  had  been  incurable 
I  till  be  found   this  employment  fur  him.     Every 
I  tiling  aboDt  us,  too,  he  assured  us,  was  the  work 
I  of  his  patients.     They  had  paved  the  court,  built 
I  the  grottos  and  cottages,  and  painted  the  walb 
gander  his  direction.     The  secret  of  his  whole  sys- 
^tem,  be  said,  was  employment  and  constant  kind- 
He  had  usually  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  patients,  and  he  dismissed  upon  an  average 
two-thirds  of  them  quite  recovered. 

We  went  into  the  apartment  of  the  women. 
I  These,  be  said,  were  his  worst  subjects.  In  the 
I'  first  room  sat  eight  or  ten  employed  in  spinning, 
I  while  one  infuriated  creature,  not  more  than  thirty, 
I  but  quite  gray,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
I  floor,  talking  and  gesticulating  with  the  greatest 
I  violence.  A  young  girl  of  sixteen,  an  attendant, 
j  bad  entered  into  ber  humour,  and,  with  her  arm 
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dcMadharaoirtobin.  ««)  MeoMd  (Migfa««d  fbil 
bt  had  ooMe.  U«  Bwle  levenl  nuM  MMnpli  to 
cbeoh  har,  but  riie  Mind  his  Uadi.  um)  »uh  the 
niMorh«'tkn«t*«clfiiiKwiUi  pusioa,  bereyc* 
^ui^  Mfriblir'  "^  I**'  toofM  n^ite  uid  beu- 
Uii^.  the  eoatinMil  lo  dMkim  nore  and  nan 
violeotljr.  TIm  bann  gave  an  order  to  a  male 
atteodaot  al  the  door,  and,  beckootDg  tis  to  follow, 
tad  bar  gnuly  tbrougb  a  MDaU  court  planted  with 
traea,  to  a  nmn  coalainiog  a  hamokock.  Sbe 
ebackad  bar  tocmit  or  langaaga  aa  ab«  obaemd 
(he  preparalioaa  goii^  on,  asd  seeiDed  amoMd 
wiib  the  idea  of  awiD^ng.  The  man  took  bar  vp 
ia  his  utn*  wilhout  reaiitance,  and  taced  tbe  ham- 
mock over  her,  coofiniog  every  thing  bat  b«r  head  ; 
and  the  female  attendant,  one  of  the  Booat  playfiil 
and  prapouaMing  little  crvatures  I  e«et  ■ 

Lvd  at  ever;  Bwing  threw  abYiUlev 
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on  her  face  as  if  in  sport.  Once  or  twice  the 
niac  attempte<1  to  resume  the  subject  of  her 
ingSi  but  the  girl  laughed  in  her  face  anil 
diverted  her  from  it,  till  at  laiit  slie  smiled,  and, 
dropping  her  head  into  the  hammock,  seemed  dis- 
poaed  to  sink  into  an  easy  sleep. 

We  left  her  swinging,  and  went  out  into  the 
t  court,  where  eight  or  ten  women  in  the  gray 
I  gowns  of  the  establishment  were  walking  up  and 
L  down,  or  sitting  under  the  trees,  lost  in  thought. 
I  One,  with  a  line  intelligent  face,  came  up  to  me 
I  mnd  curtsied  gracefully  without  speaking.  The 
I  physician  of  the  establishment  joined  me  at  the 
I  moment,  and  asked  her  what  she  wished.  "  To  kiss 
I  bis  hand,"  said  she,  "  but  Iiia  looks  forbade  me." 
I  She  coloured  deeply,  and  folded  her  arms  across 
,  lier  breast,  and  walked  away.  The  baron  called 
us,  and  in  going  out  I  passed  her  again,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  kissed  it.  and  bade  her  good-bye.  "  You 
had  better  kiss  my  lips,"  said  she ;  "  you  'II  never 
see  me  ag^n."     She  laid  her  forehead  against  the 

tsate,   and  with  a  face  working 
_ 
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with  emotion^  watched  us  till  we  turned  out  of 
sight.  I  asked  the  physician  for  her  history.  **  It 
was  a  common  case/'  he  said.  '^  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Sicilian  noble^  who^  too  poor  to 
marry  her  to  one  of  her  own  rank^  had  sent  her  to 
a  convent^  where  confinement  had  driven  her  mad. 
She  is  now  a  charity  patient  in  the  asylum." 

The  courts  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are 
confined  open  upon  a  large  and   lovely  garden. 
We  walked  through  it  with  the  baron,  and  then 
returned  to  the  apartments  of  the  females.     In 
passing  a  cell,  a  large  majestic  woman  strided 
out  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  commenced  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Deity,  in  a  language  strangely  mingled 
of  Italian  and  Greek.     Her  eyes  were  naturally 
large  and  soft»  but  excitement  had   given  them 
additional  dilation  and  fire,   and  she   looked  a 
prophetess.     Her  action,  with  all  its  energy,  was 
lady-like.     Her  feet,  half-covered  with  slippers, 
were  well-formed  and  slight,  and  she  had  every 
mark  of  superiority  both  of  birth  and  endowment. 
The  baron  took  her  by  the  hand  with  the  defe- 
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rential  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  and  led  her  to 
one  of  the  stone  seats.  She  yielded  to  him 
politely,  bat  resumed  her  ^"rangue,  upbraiding 
the  Deity,  as  well  as  I  could  understand  her,  for 
her  misfortunes.  Thi  succeeded  in  aootbing  her 
by  the  assistance  of  le  same  pkyful  attendant 
who  had  accompaniei  ler  to  the  hammock, 

and  she  eat  still,  wi  her  s  white  und  her 
tongue  trembling  like  au  aspen.  While  the  good 
old  baron  was  endeavouring  to  draw  her  into 
a  quiet  conversation,  tlie  physician  told  me  some 
curious  circumstances  respecting  her,  She  was  a 
Greek,  and  had  been  brought  to  Palermo  when  a 
gill.  Her  mind  had  been  destroyed  by  an  illness, 
and  after  teven  years'  madaess,  during  which  she 
iMid  refused  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  had  quite 
lottthe  use  of  her  limbs,  she  was  brought  to  this 
establishment  by  her  friends.  Experiments  were 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  move  from  her 
painful  positioD.  At  last  the  baron  determined 
upon  addressing  what  he  considered  the  master- 
passion  in  all  female  bosoms.     He  dressed  himself 
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ID  the  gayest  manner,  and,  in  one  of  her  gentle 
moments,  entered  her  rooni  with  reepectful  cere- 
mony and  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage  I 
She  refused  him  with  scom,  and  with  seeming 
emotion  he  begged  forgiveness  and  left  her.  The 
next  morning,  on  hia  entrance,  she  smiled — the 
first  time  for  years.  He  continued  his  attentions 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  af^r  a  little  coquetry  she 
one  morning  announced  to  him  that  she  had 
re -considered  his  proposal,  and  would  be  bis 
bride.  They  raised  her  from  her  bed  to  prepare 
her  for  the  ceremony,  and  she  was  carried  in  a 
chair  to  the  garden,  where  the  bridal  feast  was 
spread,  nearly  all  the  other  patients  of  I  he  hospital 
being  present.  The  gaiety  of  the  scene  absorbed 
the  attention  of  all;  the  utmost  decorum  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  bride  was  crowned,  and  carried  back  in  state 
to  her  apartment.  She  recovered  gradually  the 
use  of  her  hmbs;  her  health  is  improved,  and 
excepting  an  occasional  paroxysm,  such  as  we 
happened  to  witness,  she  is  quiet  and  conteate^i 
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The  other  inmates  of  the  asylum  still  call  her 
the  bride;  and  the  baron,  as  her  husband,  has 
th«  grealest  influence  over  her. 

While  the  physician  was  telling  me  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  baron  had  succeeded  in  calming 
her,  and  she  sat  with  her  arms  folded,  dignified 
and  silent.  He  was  still  holding  her  hand,  when 
the  woman  whom  we  had  left  swinging  in  the 
hammock,  came  stealing  up  behind  the  trees  on 
tiptoe,  and,  putting  her  hand  suddenly  over  the 
baron's  eyes,  ki&sed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face, 
laughing  heartily,  and  calling  him  by  every  name 
of  afiection.  The  contrast  between  this  mood  and 
the  infuriated  one  in  which  we  had  found  her, 
was  the  best  comment  on  the  good  man's  system. 
He  gently  disengaged  himself,  and  apologised  to 
his  lady  for  allowing  the  liberty,  and  we  followed 
him  to  another  apartment. 

It  opened  upon  a  pretty  court,  in  which  a 
fountain  wafi  playing,  and  against  the  different 
columns  of  the  portico  sal  some  half-dozen  pa- 
tients.    A  young  man  of  eighteen,  with  a  very 
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pale,  scholar-like  face^  was  reading  Ariosto. 
Near  hiniy  under  the  direction  of  an  attendant,  a 
fair,  delicate  girl,  with  a  sadness  in  her  soft  blue 
eyes  that  might  have  been  a  study  for  a  maitr 
dolorosa,  was  cutting  paste  upon  a  board  laid 
across  her  lap.  She  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  she  was  about ;  and  when  I  approached  and 
spoke  to  her,  she  laid  down  the  knife  and  rested 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  looked  at  me 
steadily,  as  if  she  was  trying  to  recollect  where 
she  had  known  me.  *'  I  cannot  remember,"  she 
said  to  herself,  and  went  on  with  her  occupation. 
I  bowed  to  her  as  we  took  our  leave,  and  she 
returned  it  gracefully  but  coldly.  The  young 
man  looked  up  from  his  book  and  smiled ;  the  old 
man  lying  on  the  stone  seat  in  the  outer  court 
rose  up  and  followed  us  to  the  door,  and  we  were 
bowed  out  by  the  baron  and  his  gentle  madmen 
as  politely  and  kindly  as  if  we  were  concluding  a 
visit  to  a  company  of  friends. 

*  #  #  *  # 

An  evening  out  of  doors,  in  summer,  is  pleasant 
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enough  anywhere  in  Italy :  but  I  have  found  no 
place  where  the  people  and  their  amusements 
were  so  concentrated  at  that  hour^  as  upon  the 
'*  Marina'*    of  Palermo.    A    ramble    with    the 
officers  up  and  down ;  renewing  the  acquaintances 
made  with  visitors  to  the  ships ;  listening  to  the 
music  and  observino:  the  various  characters  of  the 
crowd,  conclude    every  day  agreeably.     A  ter- 
raced promenade,  twenty  feet  above  the  street, 
extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Marina, 
and  here^  under  the  balconies  of  the  viceroy's 
palace,   with  the  crescent   harbour    spread    out 
before  the  eye,   trees  above,   and  marble   seats 
tempting  the  weary  at  every  step,   may  be  met 
pedestrians  of  every  class,  from  the  first  cool  hour 
when   the   sea-breeze   sets   in    till    midnight    or 
morning.     The  intervals  between  the  pieces  per- 
formed by  the  royal  band  in  the  cenjre  of  the 
drive  is    seized  by  the  wandering  improvisa trice, 
or  the  ludicrous  puncineUo,  and  even  the  beggars 
cease  to  importune  in  the  general  abandonment  to 
pleasure.     Every  other  moment  the  air  is  filled 
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with  a  delightful  perfume,  and  you  are  addressed 
by  the  bearer  of  a  tall  pole  tied  thickly  with  the 
cMlorous  flowers  of  this  yoIuptuouH  climate — a 
mode  of  selling  these  cheap  luxuries  which  1 
believe  is  peculiar  to  Palermo.  The  gaiety  they 
give  a  crowd,  by  the  way,  is  singular.  They 
move  about  among  the  gaudily-dressed  coatadini 
like  a  troop  of  banners— tulips,  narcissus,  moss- 
roses,  branches  of  jasmine,  geraniums,  every 
flower  that  is  rare  and  beautifcd  scenting  the  air 
from  a  hundred  overladen  poles,  and  the  merest 
pittance  will  purchase  the  rarest  and  loveliest. 
It  seems  a  clime  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  if  one 
could  but  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dreadful  contrasts 
of  nakedness  and  starvation,  he  might  believe 
himself  in  a  Utopia. 

We  were  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the 
consul's  residence,  (a  charming  situation  over- 
looking the  Marina,)  and  remarking  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene  on  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  condition,  of  the 
people.     The   consul   remarked   that  i 
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everynlay  dienmstanee  to  find  beggars  starved  to 
death  in  the  streets ;  and  that,  in  the  small  til- 
lages near  Palermoi  eight  or  ten  were  often  taken 
iip  dead  fraok  the  road-side  in  the  morning.  The 
^flkolty  of  getting  a  subsistence  is  every  day 
iiksteasing^  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
ftirtye  spots  of  the  earth,  one  half  the  population 
are  driven  to  the  last  extremity  for  bread.  The 
lesnlts  appear  in  conbtant  conspiracies  against  the 
govemment,  detected  and  put  down  with  more  or 
leiB  difficulty.  The  island  is  garrisoned  with 
tMops  fiom  Italy,  and  the  viceroy  has  lately  sent 
to  his  brother  for  a  re-inforcement,  and  is  said  to 
ibel  very  insecure. 
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Ffete  given  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  American  consul — Messina 
— Lipari  islands — Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

The  curve  of  " The  Golden  Shell,"  which  bends 
to  the  east  of  Palermo,  is  a  luxuriant  plain  of  ten 
miles  in  length,  terminated  by  a  bluff  which  forms 
a  headland  corner  of  the  bay.  A  broad  neck  of 
land  between  this  bay  and  another  indenting  the 
coast  less  deeply  on  the  other  side,  is  occupied  by 
a  cluster  of  summer  palaces  belonging  to  several 
of  the  richer  princes  of  Sicily.  The  breeze,  when- 
ever there  is  one  on  land  or  sea,  sweeps  freshly 
across  this  ridge  ;  and  a  more  desirable  residence 
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for  combined  coolness  and  heauty  could  scarce  be 
iinagined.  The  Palermitan  princes,  however,  find  ' 
every  country  more  attractive  than  their  own ;  and 
I  while  you  may  find  a  dozen  of  them  in  any  city  of 
[  Europe,  their  once  magnificent  residences  are  de- 
serted and  falling  to  decay,  almost  without  an 
exception . 

The  old  walls  of  one  of  these  palaces  were  en- 
[  livened  yesteitiay  by  a  file  given  to  the  officers  of 
[  the  squadron  by  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Gar- 
I  diner.     We    Uf^   Palermo   in  a  long   cavalcadct 
\  followed  by  a  lar^e  omnibus  containing  the  ship's 
I  .band,  early  in  the  forenoon.     The  road  was  lined 
with  prickly  pear  and  oleander  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant  blossom.      Exotics   in   our  country,    these 
[  iplaotB  are  iudigeaous  to  Sicily,  and  furm  the  only 
hedges  to  the  lai^e  plantations  of  cane  and  the 
-spreading  vineyards  and  fields.     A  more  brilliant 
show  than  these  long  lines  of  trees,  laden  with 
I  bright  pink  flowers,  and  varied  by  the  gigantic 
Land   massive  leaf  of  the  peer,  cannot  easily  be 
I  imagined. 
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Vf'e  were  to  visit  one  or  two  palaces  oa  our  n 
The  carnage  drew  up  about  eight  miles  fVora 
town,  at  the  gate  of  a  ruinous  buildiug,  aud,  pass- 
ing through  a  deserted  court,  we  entered  qq  old- 
fashioned  garden,  presenting  one  succession  of 
trimmed  walks,  urns,  statues,  and  fountains.  The 
green  mould  of  Bge  aud  exposure  upon  the  mar- 
bles, the  broken  seats,  the  once  costly  but  now 
ruined  and  silent  fountains,  the  tall  weeds  in  the 
seldom-trodden  walks,  and  the  wild  vegetation  of 
fragrant  jasmine  and  briar,  burying  every  thing 
with  its  luxuriance,  all  told  the  story  of  decay. 
I  remembered  the  scenes  of  the  Decameron — the 
■'  hundred  tales  of  love," — laid  in  these  very  gar- 
dens; the  gay  romances  of  which  Palermo  was  the 
favourite  home,  aud  the  dames  and  knights  of 
Sicily,  the  fairest  and  bravest  themes ;  and  1  longed 
to  let  my  merry  companions  pass  on,  and  remain 
to  realise  more  deeply  the  spells  of  poetry  and 
story.  The  pleasure  of  travel  is  in  the  fancy. 
Men  and  manners  are  so  nearly  alike  over  the 
world,  and  the  same  annoyances  disturb  so  i 
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tainly,  wbereTer  we  are»  the  gratificatioD  of  seeing 
and  convening  with  our  living  fellow-beingSy  that 
it  is  only  by  the  mingled  illusion  of  fancy  and 
memory,  by  getting  apart,  and  peopling  the  de- 
serted palace  or  the  sombre  ruin  from  the  pages 
of  a  book,  that  we  ever  realise  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  standing  on  celebrated  ground.  The 
eye,  the  curiosity,  are  both  disappointed,  and  the 
voice  of  a  common  companion  reduces  the  most 
romantic  ruin  to  a  heap  of  stone.  In  some  of  the 
footsteps  of  Childe  Harold  himself,  with  his  glo* 
rious  thoughts  upon  my  lips,  and  all  that  moved 
his  imagination  addressing  my  eye  with  the  ad- 
ditional grace  which  his  poetry  has  left  around 
them,  I  have  found  myself  unable  to  overstep  the 
vulgar  circumstances  of  the  hour.  The  '*  Temple 
of  the  Clitumnus  "  was  a  ruined  shed  glaring  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  "  Cottage  of  Petrarch  "  an 
apology  for  extortion  and  annoyance. 

I  heard  a  shout  from  the  party,  and  followed 
them  to  a  building  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  I 
passed  the  threshold  and  started  back.    A  ghastly 
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monk,  with  a  broom  in  his  hand,  stood  gaziog  at 
me,  and  at  a  door  just  beyond,  a  decrepid  nun  was 
see-sawiitg  backwards  and  forwards,  ringing  a  bell 
with  the  most  impatient  violence.  I  ventured  to 
pass  in ;  and  a  door  opened  at  the  right,  disclosing 
the  self-denying  cell  of  a  hermit  with  his  narrow 
bed  and  single  chair,  and  at  the  table  sat  the 
rosy-gilled  friar,  filling  his  glass  from  an  anti- 
quated bottle,  and  nodding  his  head  to  his  visitor 
in  grinning  welcome.  A  long  cloister  with  si.i  or 
eight  cells  extended  beyond,  and  in  each  was  a 
monk  in  some  startling  attitude,  or  a  pale  and 
saintly  nun  employed  in  work  or  prayer.  The 
whole  wa.s  as  like  a  living  monastery  as  wok  could 
make  it.  The  mingling  of  monks  and  nuns  seemed 
an  anachronism,  but  we  were  told  that  it  repre- 
sented a  tale,  the  title  of  which  1  have  forgotten. 
It  was  certainly  an  odd  as  well  aa  an  expensive 
fancy  for  a  garden-ornament,  and  shows  by  its 
uselessness  the  once  princely  condition  of  the 
possessors  of  the  palace.  An  Englishman  married 
not  many  years  siJice  an  old  princess,  to  whom  the 
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Btatesliad  descended  ;  and  with  much  unavailable 

iroperty  and  the  title  of  prince,  he   has  entered 

e  senice  of  the  king  of  the  Siciliea  for  a  Bup- 

lort. 

We    drove  oii  to  another    pnlace,    still    more 

irious   in  its  ornaments.      The  extensive  walls 

ifiich  encloeed  it ;  the  gates,  the  fountains  in  tl>e 

N>urta   and    gardens,   nere   studded  with  marble 

Ktnsters   of  every   conceivable  deformity.     The 

iad  of  a  man  crowned   the  body  of  an  eagle, 

taoding  on  the  legs  of  a  horse;  the  lovely  face 

uid  bosom  of  a  female  crouched  upon  the  body 

dog;    alligators,  serpents,  lions,  monkeys, 

Ibirds,  and  reptiles  were  mixed   np  with  parts  of 

1  human   body  in  the  most  revoking  variety. 

ll$o  admirable  was  the  work,  too,  and   so  beautiful 

material,    that   even    outraged    taste  would 

Msitate  to  destroy   them.     The  wonder  is  that 

itists  of  so  much  merit  could  have  been  hired  to 

tnmit  such  sins  against  decency,  or  that  a  man 

1  his  senses  would  waste  upon  them  the  fortune 

itiey  must  have  cost. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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We  mounted  a  massive  flight  of  steps,  with  a 
balustrade  of  gorgeously  car?ed  marble,  and  en- 
tered a  ball  hung  round  with  the  family  portraits, 
the  eccentric  founder  at  their  head.  He  was  a 
thin,  quizzical-looking  gentleman,  in  a  laced  coat 
and  sword,  and  had  precisely  the  face  I  imagined 
for  him — that  of  a  whimsied  madman.  Ydn  woald 
select  it  from  a  thousand  as  the  subject  for  a  lu- 
natic asylum. 

We  were  led  next  to  a  long  narrow  hall,  femous 
for  having  dined  the  king  and  his  courtiers  an  age 
or  two  ago.  The  ceihng  was  of  plate  mirror,  re- 
flecting us  all,  upside  down,  as  we  strolled 
through,  and  the  walls  were  studded  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  with  the  quartz  diamond,  (value- 
less, but  brilliant,)  bits  of  coloured  glass,  spangles, 
and  every  thing  that  could  reflect  light.  The 
eflect,  when  the  quaint  old  chandeliers  were  ht, 
and  the  table  spread  with  silver  and  surrounded 
by  a  king  and  his  nobles,  in  the  costume  of  a 
court  in  the  olden  time,  must  have  exceeded  faery. 
Beyond,  we  were  ushered  into  the  state  drawing- 
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room ;  a  :Sakx)tt  x>f  giaiid  proportions,  roofed  like 
the    other   with    mirrors,  but  paved  and   lined 
throoghoQt  with  the  costliest  marbles;   Sicilian 
agates ;  paintings  set  in  the  wail  and  covered  with 
glassi  while  on  pedestals  around  stood  statues  of 
the  finest  workmanship,  representing  the  males  of 
the  family  in  the  costume  or  armour  of  the  times. 
A  table   of  inlaid  precious  stones  stood  in  the 
centre;    cabinets  of  lapis-lazuli   and  side-tables 
occupied  the  spaces  between  the  furniture,  and 
the  chairs  and  sofas  were  covered  with  the  rich 
velvet  stuffs  now  out  of  use,  embroidered  and 
fringed  magnificently.     I  sat  down  upon  a  tripod 
stool,  and  with  my  eyes  half-closed  looked  up  at 
the   mirrored  reflections    of  the   ofiicers   in    the 
ceiling,  and  tried  to  imagine  back  the  gay  throngs 
that  had  moved  across  the  floor  they  were  treading 
so  unceremoniously  ;  the  knightly  and  royal  feet 
that  had  probably  danced   the  stars  down   with 
the   best  beauty   of  Sicily  beneath  those  silent 
mirrors;  the  joy,  the  jealousy,  the  love  and  hate 
that  had  lived  their  hour  and  been  repeated,  as 
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wen  onr  Bghter  fnliagi  bikI  6tce»  ncm,  ouUnml 
by  the  perishing  luirron  that  might  ktall  ontlivc 
oun  u  lot^.  How  much  there  is  in  almoapAm ! 
How  full  the  air  of  titece  old  palKM  is  of  tboogkt ! 
How  OM  might  cojoy  them,  could  ho  rmnblc  Imm 
slunc,  or  with  one  coogcnial  «nd  mnaiag  coa^ 
panion  to  answer  to  hii  moralizing. 

W'c  drove  on  to  our  appointmeoL  At  the  rnd 
itf  a  handsome  avenue  stood  a  large  paUce,  in 
rather  more  modem  tnslc  than  tboae  we  bad  left. 
The  crowd  of  carriBges  id  tbc  court,  the  goJd- 
iaced  midshipmen  scaltrrcd  about  the  massire 
Btmirs  and  in  the  formal  wulks  of  the  KBrdeiis,  tbc 
gay  dcetsea  of  the  ship's  bniid  playing  on  the 
terrace,  and  the  troops  of  Inilics  and  gentlemen  in 
etery  direction,  gave  aii  air  of  bustle  to  the 
stnti-ly  structure  that  might  have  reminded  the 
nmrblc  nymphs  of  the  days  w)ica  they  were  I 
liflt-d  to  ihcir  pedestals. 

I'Ue  old  hall  was  thrown  open  at  two,  and  a 
tabic  stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  loaded 
with  every  luxury  of  the  season,  and  capable  off:*' 
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accommodating  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  usurped 
the  place  of  unsubstantial  romance,  and  brought 


in  the  wildest  gtraggl" 
No  cost  had  been  i 
eoDsul  (b  BoBtonian 
table  in  a  manner 
pride  of  country  and 
reudent  in   Palermo 


-"'igly  from  his  ramble. 

and    the   hospitable 

the    honours   of   his 

Btirred   powerfully  my 

:e.     All  the  English 

present ;   and   it  was 


the  more  agreeable  to  me  that  their  countrymen 
are  usually  the  onl;  ■  givers  of  generous  entei^ 
tainment  in  Europe.  One  feels  ever  so  distant  a 
reflection  on  his  country  abroad.  The  liberal  and 
idkeptut  hospitality  of  one  of  our  countrymen  at 
jVlorenee*  has  served  me  as  a  better  argument 
mguaat  the  charge  of  hardneas  and  selfishness 
-'Orged  npoo  our  nation,  than  all  which  could  be 
>dnmi  from  the  acknowledgements  of  travellers. 
'  -  When  dinner  was  over,  an  hour  was  passed  at 
coffee  in  a  small  saloon  stained  after  the  fashion  of 
.:,V«a9peii,  -  and  we  then  assembled  on  a  broad 
'j|tonice  facing  the  sea,  and  with  the  band  in  the 
•  Colonel  Tliorn. 
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gallery  above,  commenced  dances  which  lasted 
lili  an  hour  or  two  iuto  tlie  moonlight.  The  sun- 
set had  the  eternal  hut  untiring  glory  of  ihe 
Italian  summer,  and  it  never  sat  on  a  gayer 
party.  There  were  among  the  Enghsh  one  or 
two  lovely  girls ;  and  with  the  four  ladies  he- 
longing  to  the  sr[uadron,  (the  Commodore's  family 
and  Captain  Reed's,)  the  dancers  were  sufficient 
to  include  nil  the  officers,  and  the  scene  in  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon  was  like  a  description 
iu  an  old  tale.  The  broad  sea  on  either  side, 
broke  by  the  headland  in  front;  the  distant 
crescent  of  lights  glancing  along  the  sea-side 
at  Palermo ;  the  solemn  old  palaces  seen  from 
the  eminence  around  us,  and  the  noble  pile 
through  whose  low  windows  we  strolled  out  upon 
the  terrace  i  the  music  and  the  excitement;  all 
blended  a  scene  thai  is  drawn  with  bright  and 
living  lines  in  uiy  memory.  We  parted  un- 
willingly, and,  reaching  Palermo  about  midnight, 
))ulled  oiF  to  the  frigates,  and  were  under  weigh 
at  daylight  for  Messina. 
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#  #  #  «  « 

This  is  the  poetry  of  sailing.  The  long,  low 
fiigi^te  glides  on  through  the  water  with  no  more 
motion  Uian  is  felt  in  a  dining-room  on  shore. 
The  sea  changes  only  from  a  glossy  calm  to  a 
fimtheiy  ripple;  the  sky  is  always  serene;  the 
merchant  sail  appears  and  disappears  on  the 
horizon  edge.;  the  island  rises  on  the  bow^  creeps 
aloQg  the  quarter,  is  examined  by  the  glasses 
of  the  idlers  on  deck,  and  sinks  gradually  astern ; 
the  sun-fish  whirls  in  the  eddy  of  the  wake ;  the 
tortoise  plunges  and  breathes  about  us ;  and  the 
delightful  temperature  of  the  sea,  even  and  invir 
gorating,  keeps  both  mind  and  body  in  au 
undisturbed  equilibrium  of  enjoyment.  For  me 
it  is  a  paradise.  I  am  glad  to  escape  from  the 
contact*  the  dust,  the  trials  of  temper,  the  noon- 
day sultriness  and  the  midnight  chill ;  the  fatigue, 
and  privation,  and  vexation,  which  beset  the 
traveller  on  shore.  I  shall  return  to  it  no  doubt 
willingly  after  a  while,  but,  for  the  present,  it  is 
rest,  it  is  relief,  refreshment,  to  be  at  sea.    There 
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is  no  swell  in  the  Mediterranean  < 
summer  months,  and  this  gliding  about,  sleeping 
or  reading  as  if  at  home,  from  one  port  to 
another,  seems  to  me  just  now  the  Utopia  of 
enjoyment. 

We  have  been  all  day  among  the  Lipari  Islands. 
It  is  pleasant  to  look  up  at  the  shaded  and  peace- 
ful huts  on  their  mountain  sides,  as  we  creep 
along  under  them,  or  to  watch  the  fishcrmao's 
children  with  a  glass,  as  they  run  out  from  their 
huts  on  the  sea-shore  to  gaze  at  the  uncommon 
apparition  of  a  ship-of-war.  They  seem  seats 
of  solitude  and  retirement.  I  have  just  dropped 
the  glass,  which  I  had  raised  to  look  at  what 
I  took  to  be  a  lar^e  ship  in  full  sail  rounding 
the  point  of  Felicudi.  It  is  a  lall,  pyramidal 
rock,  rising  right  from  the  sea,  and  reeembling 
exactly  a  ship  with  studding-sails  set,  coming 
down  before  the  wind.  The  band  is  playing  on 
the  deck,  and  a  fisherman's  boat  with  twenty 
of  the  islanders  resting  on  their  oars,  and  listen- 
ing in  wondering  admiration,  lies  just  i 


ust  under  o^S^^ 
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quarter.     It  will  form  a  tale  for  the  evening  meal, 
to  which  they  were  hastening  home. 

•  •  #  *  # 

We  ran.between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  a 
fresh  wind  and  a  strong  current.  The  **  dogs " 
were  silent,  and  the  '*  whirlpool  "  is  a  bubble  to 
Hurl-gate.  Scylla  is  quite  a  town,  and  the  tall 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  is  crowned  widi 
a  large  building,  which  seems  part  of  a  forti- 
fication. The  passage  through  the  Faro  is 
loTcly — quite  like  a  river.  Messina  lies  in  a 
curve  of  the  western  shore,  at  the  base  of  a 
hill ;  and,  opposite,  a  graceful  slope  covered  with 
vineyards  swells  up  to  a  broad  table-plain  on 
the  mountain,  which  looked  like  the  home  of  peace 
and  fertility. 

We  rounded-to  off  the  town,  to  send  in  for 
letters,  and  I  went  ashore  in  the  boat.  Two 
American  friends,  whom  I  had  as  little  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  as  if  I  had  dropped  upon 
Jerusalem,  hailed  me  from  the  grating  of  the 
health-office,   before  we  reached  the  land,  and, 
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baling  exhibited  our  bill  of  health,  I  had  half 
an  hour  for  a  call  upon  an  old  friend  resident 
at  Messina^  and  we  were  off  again  to  the  ship. 
The  sails  filled,  and  we  shot  away  on  a  strong 
breeze  down  the  Straits.  Rhegium  lay  on  our 
left — a  large  cluster  of  old^ooking  houses  on  die 
edge  of  the  sea.  It  was  at  this  town  of  Calabria 
that  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  journey  to  Rome; 
We  sped  on  without  much  time  to  look  at  it^ 
even  with  a  glass,  and  were  soon  rounding  thd 
toe  of  *'  the  boot " —  the  southern  point  of  Italy* 
We  are  heading  at  this  moment  for  the  Qolf 
of  TarentOy  and  hope  to  be  in  Venice  by  the  fourth 
of  July. 
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The  Adriatic — Albania — Gay  costumes  and  beauty  of  the 
Albanese — Capo  d'Istria — Visit  to  the  Austrian  authorities 
of  the  province — Curiosity  of  the  inhabitants — Gentlemanly 
reception  by  the  military  commandant — ^Visit  to  Vienna — 
Singular  notions  of  the  Austrians  respecting  the  Americans — 
Similarity  of  the  scenery  to  that  of  New-Engiand — Meeting 
with  German  students — Frequent  sight  of  soldiers  and  mi- 
litary preparations — Picturesque  scenery  of  Styria. 

The  doge  of  V^enice  had  a  fair  bride  in  the  Adria- 
tic. It  is  the  fourth  of  July,  and  with  the  Italian 
Cape  Colonna  on  our  left,  and  the  long,  low  coast 
of  Albania  shading  the  horizon  on  the  east,  we  are 
gazing  upon  her  frotn  the  deck  of  the  first  Ame- 
rican frigate  that  has  floated  upon  her  bosom. 
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We  head  for  Venice,  and  there  is  a  eUr  of  an- 
ticipation on  board,  felt  even  through  the  hilarity 
of  our  cherished  anniversary.  I  am  tlic  only  ooe 
in  the  ward-room  to  whom  that  wonderful  city  is 
familiar,  and  1  feel  as  if  I  had  forestalled  my  own 
happinees — the  first  impregEion  of  it  is  so  eavi- 
able. 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  tlie  gay  costumes  and 
handsome  features  of  the  Albanese,  existing  in 
these  barren  mountains  that  bind  the  Adriatic. 
It  has  been  but  a  continued  undulation  of  rocW 
and  sand  for  three  days  past ;  and  the  closer  we 
hug  to  the  shore,  the  more  we  look  at  the  broad 
canvas  above  us,  and  pray  for  wind.  We  make 
Capo  d'Istria  now ;  a  small  town  nestled  in  a 
curve  of  the  sea,  and  an  hour  or  two  more  will 
bring  us  to  Trieste,  where  we  drop  anchor,  we 
hope,  for  many  an  hour  of  novelty  and  pleasure. 

Trieste  lies  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  Venice, 
across  the  head  of  the  gulf.     The  shore  between 
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I  piled    np   to   ihe  sky   with    llie  "blue    Friuli 

diountains  ;"  and  from   the  town   of  Trieste,  the 

V  coast  of  Istria  breaks  away  at  a  riglit  angle 

I  the  south,  forming  the  eastern  bound  of  the 

Ldriatic-     As  we  ran  into  the  harbour  on  our  last 

ick,  we  passed  close  under  the  garden-walls  of 

e  villa  of  the  ex-queen  of  Naples,  a  lovely  spot 

lust  in  the  suburbs.     The  palace  of  Jerome  Bona- 

arte  was  also  pointed  out  to  us  by  llie  pilot  on 

Ifae   hill  just   above.     They  huve  both   removed 

:  to  Florence,  and  their  palaces  are  occupied 

'  English.     We  dropped  anchor  within   a  half 

mile  of  the  pier,  and  the  flags  of  a  dozen  Ame- 

lican  vessels  were  soon  distinguishable  among  the 

various  colours  of  the  shipping  in  the  port. 


I  accompanied  Commodore  Patterson  to-day  on 
p  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Austrian  aulhonlies  of 
Ijhe  province.  We  made  our  way  with  difiicully 
trough  the  people,  crowding  in  hundreds  to 
water-side,  and  following  us  with  the  rude 
^edom  of  a  showman's   audience.     The    vice- 
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governor,  a  poUte  but  Frenchified  German  Ck>unty 
received  us  with  every  profession  of  kindneBS. 
His  Pansian  gestures  sat  ill  enough  upon  fait  na- 
tional high  cheek-bones,  lank  hair,  and  heavy 
shoulders.  We  left  him  to  call  upon  the  military 
commandant — an  Irishman,  who  occupies  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  Qor 
reception  by  him  was  gentlemanly,  cordial,  and 
dignified.  I  think  the  Irish  are,  after  all,  the 
best-mannered  people  in  the  world.  They  are 
found  in  every  country  as  adventurers  for  honour, 
and  they  change  neither  in  character  nor  manner. 
They  follow  foreign  fashions,  and  acquire  a  foreign 
language  ;  but  in  the  first  they  retain  their  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  their  brogue.  They  are  Irishmen 

always.     Count  N is  high  in  the  favour  of 

the  Emperor,  has  the  commission  of  a  field-mar- 
shal, and  is  married  to  a  Neapolitan  princess, 
who  is  a  most  accomplished  and  lovely  woman, 
and  related  to  most  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
The  Count's  reputation  as  a  soldier  is  well  known, 
and   he   seems   to   me  to  have  no  drawback  to 
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the  eiiTiablenesB  of  his  life,   except  his  expa- 
triation* 

Trieste  is  a  basy,  populous  place,  resembling 
<^xtreinely  oar  new  towns  in  America.  We  took 
4  stroll  throngh  the  principal  streets  after  our 
TisltB  were  over,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  splen- 
dour of  the  shops,  and  the  elegance  of  the  cos- 
tumes and  equipages.  It  is  said  to  contain  thirty 
fliouHand  inhabitants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  frigates  were  to  lie  three  or  four  weeks  at 
Trieste.  One  half  of  the  officers  had  taken  the 
steamboat  for  Venice  on  the  second  evening  of  our 
arrival,  and  the  other  half  waited  impatiently 
their  turn  of  absence.  Vienna  was  but  some  four 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  I  might  never  be  so 
near  it  again.  On  a  rainy  evening,  at  nine 
o'clock,  I  left  Trieste  in  the  "  eil-wagon,'^  with 
a  German  courier,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  spur  of  the  Friuli  mountains  that  overhangs 
the  bay. 

My  companions  inside  were  a  merchant  from 
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Gratz  ;  a  fantasticBland  poor HungRrian  Count ;  a 
Corfu  shop-keeper,  and  an  Italian  ex-inilitaire 
and  present  apothecary,  going  to  Vienna  to  marry 
a  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen.  After  a  little 
bandying  of  compliments  in  German,  of  nhicl 
understood  noliiing  except  that  they  were  a] 
logics  for  the  incessant  smoking  of  three  disgust- 
ing pipes,  the  conversation,  fortunately  for  me, 
settled  into  Italian.  The  mountain  was  steep  and 
very  high,  and  my  friends  soon  grew  conversible. 
The  novelty  of  two  American  frigates  in  the  har- 
bour naturally  decided  the  first  topic.  Our  Gralz 
merchant  was  surprised  at  the  light  colour  of  the 
officers  he  had  seen,  and  doubted  if  they  were  not 
Englishmen  in  the  American  service.  He  bad 
always  heard  Americans  were  black.  "  They  are 
so,"  said  the  soldier-apothecary ;  "  I  saw  the  real 
Americans  yesterday  in  a  boat,  quite  black, 
(One  of  the  cutters  of  the  "  Constellation  "  had 
negro  crew,  which  he  had  probably  seen  at  tTie 
pier.)  The  assertion  seemed  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  all   parties.     They  had   wondered   how  such 
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besutiful  sliips  could  come  from  a  savage  country. 
Il  was  now  explained — "  They  were  bought  from 
the  English^  and  officered  by  English  men."  I 
was  too  much  amused  with  their  speculations  to 
undeceive  them;  and  with  my  head  tlirust  half 
out  of  the  window  to  avoid  choking  with  the 
■moke  of  their  pipes,  I  gazed  baok  at  the  glitter- 
ing lights  of  the  town  below,  and  indulf^ed  the 
never  palhng  sensation  of  a  first  entrance  into  a 
Mw  country.  The  lantern  at  the  peak  of  the 
liUnited  States"  was  the  last  thing  I  saw  as  we 
e  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  started  off  on 
Enpid  trot  towards  \'ienna. 

1 1  awoke  at  daylight  with  the  sudden  stop  of  tbe 

irriage.  We  were  at  the  low  door  of  a  German 
htem,  and  a  dear,  rosy,  good-humoured  looking 

)tl  bade  us  good  morning,  as  we  alighted  one  by 
The   phrase  was   so   like   English,   that   I 

j^ked  for  a  basin  of  water  in  my  mother  tongue. 

he  similarity  served  me  again.  She  brought  it 
thout  hesitation ;  but  the  question  she  asked 
e  ag  she  set  it  down  was  like  nothing  that  had 
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ever  before  entered  my  ears.  ,  Tlie  Count  smiled 
at  my  embarrassment,  and  explained  that  she 
wished  to  know  if  I  wanted  soap. 

I  was  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  every 
thing.  The  tables,  chairs,  and  floors  looked  worn 
away  with  scrubbing.  Breakfast  was  brought  19 
immediately — eggs,  rolls,  and  coffee ;  the  latter  in 
a  glass  bottle  like  a  chemist's  retort,  corked  up 
tightly,  and  wrapped  in  a  snowy  napkin.  It  w^ 
an  excellent  breakfast,  served  with  cleanliness 
and  good-humour,  and  cost  about  fourteen  cents 
each.  Even  from  this  single  meal,  it  seeitted  U> 
me  that  I  had  entered  a  country  of  simple  manr 
ners  and  kind  feelings.  The  conductor  gravely 
kissed  the  cheek  of  the  girl  who  had  waited  on  us ; 
my  companions  lit  their  pipes  afresh ;  and  the 
postilion,  in  cocked-hat  and  feather,  blew  a  stave 
of  a  waltz  on  his  horn,  and  fell  into  a  steady  trot, 
which  he  kept  up  with  phlegmatic  perseverance 

to  the  end  of  his  post. 

«  *  *  *  * 

As  we  get  away  from  the  sea,  the  land  grows 


1  lither,  aod  the  furm-liousr 


;  i'reqiient.     We 


I  are  in  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  forty  or  6fty  iiules 


rfrom  TrieBte.  How  very  unlike  Italy  and  France, 
and  how  very  like  New-England  it  is  !  There 
are  no  rained  castles  nor  old  cathedrals.     Every 

»  tillage  has  its  small  white  church  with  a  tapering 
ipire ;  large  manufactorieu  cluster  on  the  water- 
courses; the  small  rivers  are  rapid  and  deep;  the 
horses  large  and  i'lroug  ;  the  barns  imineiiee  ;  the 
crops  heavy ;  the  people  grave  and  hard  at  vcork, 
and  not  a  pauper  by  the  post  together.  We  ara 
Teryfar  north,  too,  and  the  climate  is  like  Ne«*" 

»£nglai>d.  The  wind,  though  it  is  midBummer,  is 
bncing,  and  there  is  no  travelling,  as  in  Italy, 
^th  one's  hat  otF  and  breast  open,  dissolving  at 
midnigfat  in  the  luxury  of  the  soft  air.  The 
houses,  too,  arc  ugly  and  comfortable;  staring 
with  paint,  and  pierced  in  all  directions  with 
windows.  The  children  arc  white-headed  and 
serious.  The  hills  are  half-covered  with  woods, 
^^  and  clusters  of  elms  are  left  here  and  there 
^B  tfirouch  the  meadows,  as  if  their  owners  could 
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affiiid  to  let  them  grow  for  a  shade  to  the 
mowers,  t  was  perjittuaHy  exciiiimiug,  "  How 
hke  America !" 

We  dined  at  Lnybacb.  My  companions  had 
found  out  by  my  pasBport  that  I  was  on  Ameri- 
can, and  their  curiosity  was  most  amusing.  The 
report  of  the  arrival  of  the  two  frigates  had 
reached  the  capital  of  lllyria  ;  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  information  of  my  friends.  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  universal  attention.  The 
crowd  around  the  door  of  the  hotel  looked  inM 
the  windows  while  we  were  eating,  and  followed 
me  round  the  house  as  if  I  had  been  a  sacsge, 
One  of  the  passengers  told  me  they  connected  lb e 
arrival  of  the  ships  with  some  political  object^ 

1  thought  1  miglit  be  the  envoy.  The  landf^ 
lord  asked  me  if  we  had  potatoes  in  our  country.' 

I  took  a  walk  through  the  city  after  dinner 
with  my  mincing  friend,  the  Count.  The  low, 
two-story  wooden  houses,  the  sidewalks  enclosed 
with  trees,  the  matter-of-fact  looking  people,  the 
indows,   and  neat  white  churches,  remind 
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in  strongly  of  America.     It  was  like  the 

more  retired  streets  of  Portland  or  Portsmouth. 

The  Illyrian  language  spoken  here  seemed  to  me 

KAe  most  inarticulate  successioa  of  sounds  I  had 

^H*er  heard.     In  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  centre 

^Kf  the  town,  we  met  a  party  of  German  students 

HinTelling  on    foot   with   their   knapsacks.      My 

friend  spoke  to  them  to  gratify  my  curiosity.     I 

wished  to  know  where  they  were  going.     They 

rU  spoke  French  and  Italian,  and  seemed  in  high 

—bold,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.   They  were 

mnnd  for  Egypt,  determined  to  seek  their  for- 

tnes  in  the  service  of  the  present  reforming  and 

tera)  Pasha.     Their  enthusiasm,  when  they  were 

Bid  I  was  3D  American,  quite  thrilled  me.     They 

jBosed  about  me  and  looked  into  my  eyes,  as  if 

ihey  expected  to  read  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 

them.     I   was   taken   by   the  arms  at  last,   end 

almost    forced    into    a    beer-shop.       The    lai^e 

tankards  were  filled,  each  touched  mine  and  the 

others,  and  "America"  was  drank  with  a  grave 

^■Mtrnestness    of   manner    tliat    moved    my   heart 
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diefiuMcHii  oi'law  of  the  country  compelled  theniy 
after  eomfdeiinig  their  kideutoresy  to  travel  into 
^(Hne  distant  province,  and  depend  upon  charity 
aiid  their  own  exertions  for  t^o  or  three  years 
t^iffare  becoming  masters  at  their  trade.  It  is  a 
singular  castom,  and/  I  shonld  think,  a  i^efnl 
kaisott  in  hardship  and  self-reliance.  They  heldT 
piit  tileir  bats  with  a  confident  independence  of 
look,'  thait  quite  satisfied  me  they  felt  no  de- 
gradation in  it. 

.  We  soon  entered  the  province  of  Styria ;  and 
brighter  rivers,  greener  woods,  richer  and  more 
graceful  uplands  and  meadows,  do  not  exist  in 
Ae  world.  I  had  thought  the  scenery  of  Stock- 
bridge,  in  my  own  state,  unequalled  till  now.  I 
could  believe  myself  there,  were  not  the  women 
dione  working  in  the  fields,  and  the  roads  lined 
for  miles  together  with  military  waggons  and 
cavalry  upon  march.  The  conscript  law  of 
Austria  compels  every  peasant  to  serve  fourteen 
years !  and  the  labours  of  agriculture  fall,  of 
course,  almost  exclusively  upon  females.   Soldiers 


swarm  like  locusts  through  the  country,  but  lliey 
seem  as  inoffensive  and  as  much  at  home  as  the 
cattle  in  the  farm-yards.  It  is  a  curious  contmst, 
to  niy  eye,  to  see  parks  of  artillery  glistening  in 
the  midst  of  a  wheat-field,  and  soldiers  sitting 
about  under  the  low  thatches  of  these  peaceful- 
Tooking  cottages.  I  do  not  think,  among  the 
thousands  that  I  have  passed  in  three  days'  travel, 
1  have  seen  a  gesture  or  heard  a  syllable.  If 
sitting,  tliey  smoke  and  sit  still,  and,  if  travelling, 
they  economise  motion  to  a  degree  that  is  weari- 
some to  the  eye. 

Words  are  limited,  and  the  description  of 
scenery  becomes  tiresome.  It  is  a  fault  that  the 
sense  of  beauty,  freshening  constantly  on  the 
traveller,  compels  him  who  makes  a  note  of 
impressions  to  mark  every  other  line  with  the 
same  ever-recurring  exclamations  of  pleasure.  I 
saw  a  hundred  miles  of  unrivalled  scenery  in 
Styria,  and  how  can  I  describe  it  ?  It  were 
keeping  silence  on  a  world  of  enjoyment  to  pass 
it  over.     We  come  to  a  charming  descent  into  a 
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Gratz-— Vienna — St.  Etienne—The   tomb  of  the  son  of 

Napoleon. 

We  had  followed  stream  after  stream  througli  a 
succession  of  delicious  valleys  for  a  hundred  miles. 
Descending  from  a  slight  eminence,  we  came  upon 
the  broad  and  rapid  Muhr,  and  soon  after  caught 
sight  of  a  distant  citadel  upon  a  rock.  As  we 
approached,  it  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular  freaks  of  nature  I  had  ever  seen.  A  pyramid, 
perhaps  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  preci- 
pitous on  every  side,  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
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a  broad  and  level  plain,  and  aronnd  it,  in  a  girdle 
of  architecture,  lay  the  capital  of  Styria.  The 
fortress  on  the  summit  hung  like  an  eagle's  nest 
over  the  town,  and  from  its  towers  a  pistol-shot 
would  reach  the  outermost  point  of  the  wall. 

Wearied  with    travelling    near  three   hundred 
miles  without  sleep,  I  dropped  upon  a  bed  at  the 
hotel,  with  an  order  to  be  called  in  two  hours.     It 
was  noon,  and  we  were  to  remain  at  Gratz  till  the 
next  morning.     My  friend,  the  Hungarian,  had 
promised,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  opposite 
bed,  to  wake  and  accompany  me  in  a  walk  through 
the  town  ;  but  the  shake  of  a  stout  German  cham- 
bermaid at  the  appointed  time  had  no  effect  upon 
him,  and  I  descended  to  my  dinner  alone.     I  had 
lost  my  interpreter.     The  carte  was  in  German,  of 
which  I  did  not  know  even  the  letters.     After  ap- 
pealing in  vain  in  French  and  Italian  to  the  per- 
sons eating  near  me,  I  fixed  my  finger  at  hazard 
upon  a  word,  and  the  waiter  disappeared.     The 
result  was  a  huge  dish  of  cabbage  cooked  in  some 
filthy  oil  and  graced  with  a  piece  of  beef.     I  was 
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hesitating  whether  to  dine  on  bread  or  mi 
other  attempt,  when  a  gentlemanlike  man  of  some 
fifty  years  came  in  and  took  the  vacant  seat  at  my 
table.  He  addres^d  me  immediately  in  French, 
and,  smiling  at  my  difficulties,  undertook  to  order 
a  dinner  for  nie  something  less  national.  We  im- 
proved our  acquaintance  with  abottlcof  Johannes- 
bui^h,  and  after  dinner  he  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  in  my  walk  through  the  city. 

Gratz  is  about  the  size  of  Boston  ;  a  plain 
German  city,  with  little  or  no  pretensions  to  style. 
The  military  band  was  playing  a  difficult  walls 
very  beautifully  in  the  public  square,  but  no  one 
was  listening  except  a  group  of  young  men  dresaed 
in  the  \voi-st  taste  of  dandyism.  We  mounted  by 
a  zig-zag  path  to  the  fortress.  On  a  shelf  of  the 
pi-ecipice,  half  way  up,  hangs  a  small  casino  used 
as  a  beer-shnp.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  a 
feast  to  the  eye.  The  wide  and  lengthening  valley 
of  the  Muhr  lay  asleep  beneaih  its  loads  of  grain, 
its  villas  and  farm-houses  the  picture  of  "  waste 
and  mellow  fruitfulness,"  the  rise  to  the  mountains 
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I  sround  the  head  of  the  valley  was  clustered  with 
princely  dwellings;  thick  forests  with  glades 
between  them,  and  churches  with  white  slender 
spires  shooting  from  the  bosom  of  elms  ;  and  right 
at  our  feet,  circling  around  the  precipitous  rock  for 
protection,  lay  the  city  enfolded  in  its  rampart, 
aod  sending  up  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  every 
wheel  that  rolled  through  her  streets.  Among  the 
striking  buildings  below,  my  friend  poiutcd  out  to 
ace  which  he  said  had  been  lately  pur- 
lased  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  coming 
to  reside.  The  people  were  beginning  to 
turn  out  for  their  evening  walk  upon  the  ramparts, 
which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  for  a 
promenade,  and  we  descended  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd. 

My  old  friend  had  a  great  many  acquaintances. 
He  presented  me  to  several  of  the  best-dressed 
!^ople  we  met,  all  of  whom  invited  me  to  supper. 
I  had  been  in  Italy  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
■ach  a  thing  had  never  happened  to  me.  We 
walked  about  until  six,  and  as  1  preferred  going  to 
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the  play,  which  opened  at  that  early  hour,  we 
took  tickets  for  Der  Schlimme  LeUel,  and  were 
seated  presently  in  one  of  theBimplestand  prettiest 
theatres  I  have  ever  seen. 

Der  Schlimme  heisel  was  an  old  maid  who  ks| 
house  for  an  old  bachelor  brother,  proposing,  at 
the  time  the  pliiy  opens,  to  marry,  iler  dielJke 
to  the  match,  from  the  dread  of  losing  her  autho- 
rity over  his  household,  formed  the  humour  of  the 
piece,  and  was  admirably  represented.  After 
various  unsucceesful  attempts  to  prevent  the  nup- 
tials, the  lady  is  brought  to  the  house,  and  the  old 
maid  enters  in  a  towering  passion,  throws  down 
her  keys,  and  flirts  out  of  the  room  with  a  threat 
that  she  "  wUi  go  lo  America .'"  Fortunately  she 
is  not  driven  to  that  extremity.  The  lady  has 
been  already  married  secretly  to  a  poorer  lover  ; 
und  the  old  bachelor,  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
discovery,  settles  a  fortune  on  them,  and  returns 
to  his  celibacy  and  his  old  maid  sister,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Certainly  the  German 
is  the  most  unmusical  language  of  Babel. 
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good  old  (nend  had  not  translated  it  for  me  word 
for  word,  I  ahould  scarce  have  believed  the  play 
to  be  more  than  a  gibbering  pantomime.  I  shall 
think  differently  when  I  have  learned  it,  no  doubt, 
but  a  strange  language  strikes  upon  one's  ear  so 
oddly !  I  wag  too  tired  when  the  play  was  over, 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  at  the  sober  hour 
of  nine,)  to  accept  any  of  the  kind  invitations  of 
which  my  companion  reminded  me.  We  supped 
tUe^'tiie,  instead,  at  the  hotel.  I  was  delighted 
with  my  new  acquaintance.  He  was  an  old  citizen 
of  the  world.  He  had  left  Gratz  at  twenty,  and, 
after  thirty  years  wandering  from  one  part  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  had  returned  to  end  his  days 
in  his  birthplace.  His  relations  were  all  dead  ; 
and,  speaking  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  he 
preferred  living  at  an  hotel  for  the  society  of 
strangers.  With  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  he  had 
preserved  his  good-humour  towards  the  world  ; 
and  I  think  I  have  rarely  seen  a  kinder  and  never 
a  happier  man.     I  parted  from  him  with  regret^ 
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and   the  next  inoniitig  at  daylight  bad  resumed 
my  seat  in  the  Eil-wagon. 

Imagine  the  Hudson,  at  the  highlands,  reduced 
to  a  sparkling  little  river  a  bowshot  across,  and 
a  rich  valley  threaded  by  a  road  occupying  ibe 
remaining  space  between  the  mountains, — and  you 
have  the  scenery  for  the  first  thirty  miles  beyund 
Gratz.  There  is  one  more  difference.  On  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  most  towering  precipices,  clear 
up  against  the  clouds,  hang  the  ruins  of  a  noble 
castle.  The  rents  in  the  wall,  and  the  embrasures 
in  the  projecting  turrets,  seem  set  into  the  sky. 
Trees  and  vines  grow  within  and  about  it,  and  the 
lacings  of  the  twisted  roots  seem  all  that  icccp  it 
together.     It  is  a  perfect  "castle  in  the  air. 

A  long  day's  journey  and  another  long  ni{ 
(during  which  we  passed  Xeustadt,  on  the  confines 
of  Hungary,)  brought  us  within  sight  of  Baden, 
but  an  hour  or  two  from  Vienna.  It  was  just  sun- 
rise, and  market-carts  and  pedestrians  and 
suburban  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  notified  us  of 
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our  approach   to  a  great  capital.      A  few 
farther  we  were  stopped  in  tbe  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  by  a  crowd  of  carriages.     A  crimiual 
was  alwnt  being  guillotined.     What  was  that  to,  ] 
one   who  saw  Vienna  for  the  iirst  time?  A  few. :J 
steps  farther  the  postdion  was  suddenly  stopped. 
A  geutlemaii  alighted  from  a  carriage  iu  which 
were  two  ladies,  and  opened  tbe  door  of  the  dili- 
gence.    It  was  the  bride  of  the  soldier-apothecary 
come  to  meet  him  with  her  mother  and  brother. 
He  was  buried  in  dust,  just  waked  out  of  sleep,  »>■ 
three  days'  beard  upon  his  face,  and,  at  the  best^  ' 
not  a  very  lover-like  person.     He  ran  to  the  cai» 
rittge-door,  jumped  in,  and  there  was, au  immediate 
cry  for  water.     The  bride  had  fainted  !    We  left 
her  in  his  arms  and  drove  on.     The  courier  had  no 
bowels  for  love. 

There  is  a  small  Gothic  pillar  before  us,  on  the 
rise  of  a  alight  elevation.  Thence  we  shall  i 
Vienna.  Stop,  thou  tasteless  postilion!  Wa« 
ever  such  a  scene  revealed  to  mortal  sight  ?  It  i* 
like  Paris  from  the  Barriire  de  VEtoiU — it  seems   i 
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to  cover  the  world.  What  is  that  broad  water 
on  which  the  rising  sun  glances  so  brightly? 
The  Danube  !  What  is  that  unparalleled  Gothic 
structure  piercing  the  sky  ?  What  oolamns 
are  these?  What  spires?  Beautiful,  beautiful 
city! 


It  must  be  a  fine  city  that  impresses  one  with 
its  splendour  before  breakfast,  after  driving  all 
night  in  a  mail-coach. '  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  left  the  post-office  in  Vienna,  to 
walk  to  an  hotel.  The  shops  were  still  shut,  the 
milk- women  were  beating  at  the  gates,  and  the 
short,  quick  ring  upon  the  church-bells  summoned 
all  early  risers  to  mass.  A  sudden  turn  brought 
me  upon  a  square.  In  its  centre  stood  the  most 
beautiful  fabric  that  has  ever  yet  filled  my  eye. 
It  looked  like  the  structure  of  a  giant,  encrusted 
by  fairies — a  majestically  proportioned  mass,  and 
a  spire  tapering  to  the  clouds,  but  a  surface  so 
curiously  beautiful,  so  traced  and  fretted,  so  full 


of  exquisite  omainent,  that  it  seemed  rather  some 
curious  cabinet  gem  seea  through  a  magnifier, 
than  a  building  in  the  open  air.  In  these  foreign 
countries,  the  labourer  goes  in  with  his  load  to 
pray,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  entei  the  splendid 
church  of  St.  Etieone,  though  a  mun  followed  me 
with  a  portmanteau  on  his  back.  What  a  wildi 
oess  of  arches  !  Pulpits,  chapels,  altars,  ciboriuniSj 
confessionals,  choirs,  all  in  the  exquisite  slendt 
ness  of  Gothic  tracery,  and  all  of  oue  veneral 
and  time-worn  dye,  as  if  the  incense  of  a  myrii 
censers  had  steeped  them  in  their  spicy  odoui 
The  mass  was  chaunting,  and  hundreds  were 
their  knees  about  me,  and  not  one  without  some 
trace  that  he  had  come  in  on  his  way  to  his  daily 
toil.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  poor  man's  prayer. 
The  rich  were  asleep  in  their  beds.  The  glorious 
roof  over  their  heads,  the  costly  and  elaboratAtt 
pillars  against  which  they  pressed  their  foreheads; 
the  music  and  the  priestly  service,  were,  for  tbi 
hour,  theirs  alone.  I  seldom  have  felt  the 
of  a  place  of  worship  so  strong  upon  me. 
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The  foundntiona  of  St.  EtJeane  were  laid 
hundred   years   ago.     It   ba&  twice   been   pai 
burnt,  and  has  been  embellished  in  succession 
nearly  all  the  emperors  of  Germany.     Among 
many  cosily  tuiiibs,  the  most  interesting  is  that' 
the  hero  Eugene  of  Savoy,  erected  by  hi 
the  Princess  Therese,  of  Liechtenstein.     There  is 
also  a  vault  in  which  it  is  said,  in  compliance  with 
an  old  custom,  the  entrails  of  all  the  emperore 
deposited. 

Having  marked  thus  much  upon  my  tablets, 
remembeiGd  the  patient  porter  of  my  bagf^ge, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  to  drop  on  his  knefilT 
while  I  was  gazing  about,  and,  having  achieved  hia 
matins,  was  now  waiting  submissively  till  1  was. 
ready  to  proceed.  A  turn  or  two  brought 
the  hotel,  where  a  bath  and  a  breakfast 
restored  me,  and  in  an  hour  I  was  again  on 
way  with  a  in/vt  de  place,  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
son  of  Napoleon. 

He  hes  in  the  deep  vaults  of  the  Capuchin  c< 
vent,  with  eii-hty-four  of  the  imperial  family 
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Austria  beside  him.  A  monk  answered  our  pol 
at  the  cloister-bell  I  and  the  valet  translated  my  re- 
quest into  German.  He  opened  the  gate  with  a 
guttural  '*  Yaw  !  "  and  lighting  a  wax  candle  at  a 
lamp  bumiog  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  aa^ 
locked  a  massive  brazen  door  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  and  led  the  way  into  the  vault.  The  Ca- 
puchin was  as  pale  as  marble,  quite  bald,  though 
young,  and  with  features  which  expressed,  I 
thought,  the  subdued  fierceness  of  a  devil.  He 
impatiently  waved  away  the  officious  intreprel 
after  a  moment  or  two,  and  asked  me  if  I  uadi 
stood  Latin.  Kothing  could  have  been  more  strik- 
ing than  the  whole  scene.  The  immense  bronze 
sarcophagi  lay  in  long  aisles  behind  ruilings  and 
gates  of  iron  ;  and  as  the  long-robed  monk  strode 
on  with  his  lamp  through  the  darkness,  pronounc- 
ing the  name  and  title  of  each  as  he  unlocked  the 
door  and  struck  it  with  his  heavy  key.  he  seemed 
to  me,  with  his  solemn  pronunciation,  tike  some 
mysterious  being  calling  forth  the  imperial  tenants 
to  judgment.     He  appeared  to  have  a  sometbinf. 
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of  scorn  in  his  manner  as  he  looked  o 
did  workmanship  of  the  vast  coffin,  and  pi-onounced 
the  sounding  titles  of  the  ashes  vvithin.  At  that 
of  the  celebrated  Empress  Maria  Theresa  alone,  he 
stopped  to  make  a  comment.  It  was  a  simple  tri- 
bute to  her  virtues,  and  be  uttered  it  slowly,  as  if 
he  were  merely  musing  to  himself.  He  passed  on 
to  her  husband,  Francis  the  First,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly  till  he  came  lo  a  new  cop- 
per coffin.  It  lay  in  a  niche  beneath  a  tall,  dim 
window ;  and  the  monk,  merely  pointing  to  the  in- 
scription, setdown  his  lamp,  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  damp  floor,  with  his  head  on  his 
breast,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  here  I 
was  to  be  left  awhile  to  my  thoughts. 

It  was  certainly  the  spot,  if  there  is  o 
world,  to  feel  emotion.  In  the  narrow  enclosui*!| 
on  which  my  finger  rested  lay  the  last  hopee  of 
Napoleon.  The  heart  of  the  master-spirit  of  the 
world  was  bound  up  in  these  ashes.  He  was 
beautiful,  accomphsbed,  generous,  brave.  He  was 
loved  with  a  sort  of  idolatry  by  the  nation  witlt  ' 
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which  he  had  passed  his  childhood.  He  had 
won  all  hearts.  His  death  seemed  impossible. 
There  was  a  miiversal  prayer  that  he  might  live ; 
his  inheritance  of  glory  was  so  incalculable. 

I  read  his  epitaph.  It  was  that  of  a  private  in- 
dividual. It  gave  his  name^  and  his  father's  and 
mother's ;  and  then  enumerated  his*virtues,  with 
a  common*place  regret  for  his  early  death.  The 
monk  took  up  his  lamp  and  re-ascended  to  the 
cloister  in  silence.  He  shut  the  convent-door  be- 
hind me,  and  the  busy  street  seemed  to  me  pro- 
fiuie.  How  short  a  time  does  the  most  moving 
event  interrupt  the  common  current  of  life  * 


LETTER    XXn. 


MEXXA. 


llca^sri- — TV  fn^fcor — Hall  of  cvhosities,  jeweUoy^  &c. — 
T«kt  p<v«'Vv'<ik;rx'  sicbc^Di — Geooftncml  figures  described  by 
tinf  T.VciUor^  vV  inis^acjLl  soces — Libcnl  prOTision  for  the 
tmKx*  :T5<;n:ticc* — Pv>pcUritT  of  the  empotv. 


I  HAD  quite  forgotten,  in  packing  up  my  little 
portmanteau  to  leave  the  ship,  that  I  ^-as  coming 
so  far  north.  Scarce  a  week  ago,  in  the  south  of 
Italy*  we  were  panting  in  linen  jackets.  I  find 
myself  shivering  here,  in  a  latitude  five  hundred 
miles  north  of  Boston,  with  no  remedy  but  ex* 
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ercise  and  an  extra  shirt,  for  a  cold  that  would 
grace  December. 

It  is  amusing,  sometimes,  to  abandon  one's  self 
to  a  valet  de  place.  Compelled  to  resort  to  one 
from  my  ignorance  of  the  German,  I  have  fallen 
upon  a  dropsical  fellow,  with  a  Bardolph  nose, 
whose  French  is  execrable,  and  whose  selection  of 
objects  of  curiosity  is  worthy  of  his  appearance. 
His  first  point  was  the  emperor's  stables.  We 
had  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  see  them.  Here 
were  two  or  three  hundred  horses  of  all  breeds, 
in  a  building  that  the  emperor  himself  might  live 
in,  with  a  magnificent  inner  court  for  a  circus, 
and  a  wilderness  of  grooms,  dogs,  and  other 
appurtenances.  I  am  as  fond  of  a  horse  as  most 
people,  but  with  all  Vienna  before  me,  and  little 
time  to  lose,  I  broke  into  the  midst  of  the  head 
groom's  pedigrees,  and  requested  to  be  shown  the 
way  out.  Monsieur  Karl  did  not  take  the  bint. 
We  walked  on  half  a  mile,  and  stopped  before 
another  large  building.  **What  is  this?"T-* 
''  The  imperial  carriage-house,  Monseigneur."    I 
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was  about  turning  on  my  heel  and  taking  my 
liberty  into  my  own  hands,  when  the  large  door  flew 
open,  and  the  blaze  of  gilding  from  within  turned 
me  from  my  purpose.  I  thought  I  had  seen  th^ 
ne  plus  ultra  of  equipages  at  Rome.  The  im* 
perial  family  of  Austria  ride  in  more  style  than 
his  Holiness.  The  models  are  lighter  and  baad*^ 
somer,  while  the  gold  and  crimson  is  put  on  qiiite 
as  resplendently.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
show  were  ten  or  twelve  state  traineaux,  or  sleighs^ 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  brilliant  than  a  turn* 
out  of  these  magnificent  structures  upon  the  snow. 
They  are  built  with  aerial  lightness,  of  gold  and 
sable,  with  the  seat  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  are  driven,  with  two  or  four  horses, 
by  the  royal  personage  himself.  The  grace  of 
their  shape  and  the  splendour  of  their  gilded  trap- 
pings are  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
them. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  court  of  the  imperial 
palace.  A  large  crowd  was  collected  round  a 
carriasce  with  fourhorses  standinij  at  the  side  door. 
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As  we  approached  it,  all  bats  flew  oS',  and  a  beai^  I 
tiful  woman,  of  perhaps  twenty-eight,  came  dowa  | 
the  steps,  leading  a  handsome  boy  of  two  at  J 
three  years.  It  was  the  young  queen  of  Hungary  1 
and  her  son.  If  I  had  seen  such  a  face  in  a  cot*  | 
tage  oriiee  on  the  borders  of  an  American  lake, 
should  have  thought  it  made  for  the  spot. 

We  entered  a  door  of  the  palace  at  which  stood  ] 
a  ferocious-looking  Croat  sentinel,  near  seven  feet  I 

Three  German  travelling  students  hadjuat 
been  refused  admittance.     A  little  man  appeared 
at  the  ring  of  the  bell  within,  and  after  a  prelimi-l 
nary  explanation  by  my  valet,  probably  a  lie,  ht  \ 
made  a  low  bow  and  invited  me  to  enter.    I  waited  I 
a  moment,  and  a  permission  was  brought  me  Co  ] 
see  the  imperial  treasury.     Handing  it  to  Karl, 
requested  him  to  get  permission  inserted  for  my 
three  friends  at  the  door.     He  accomplished  it  in 
the  same  incomprehensible  manner  in  which  he 
bad  obtained  my  own,  and  introducing  them  witli 
the  ill-dieguised  contempt  of  a  valet  for  a 
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with  dusty  coats,  we  commenced  the  rounds  of 
curiosities  together. 

A  lai^e  clock  facing  u?,  as  we  entered,  was 
striking.  From  either  side  of  its  base,  likecom'- 
panies  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  advancing  to  greet 
each  other,  ap;  eared  figures  in  the  dress  aiid  sem- 
blance of  the  royal  family  of  Austria,  who  remained 
a  moment,  and  then  retired,  bowing  themselves 
courteously  out  backwards.  It  is  a  costly  affair, 
presented  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1750. 

After  a  succession  of  watches,  snuff-boxt 
necklaces,  and  jewels  of  every  description,  we  came 
to  the  famous  Florentine  diamond,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  lost  by  a  duke  «C 
Burgundy  upon  the  battle-field  of  (iranson,  foui 
by  a  soldier,  who  parted  with  it  for  five  florii 
sold  again,  and  found  ils  way  at  last  to  the  royi 
treasury  of  Florence,  whence  it  was  brought 
Vienna.  Its  weight  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nii 
and  a  half  carats,  and  it  is  estimated  at  one  milli 
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forty- three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-foi* 
Sorins.  It  looks  like  a  lump  of  light.  Euormou8> 
diamoads  surround  it,  but  it  hangs  among  them 
hke  Hesperua  among  the  stars. 

The  next  side  of  the  gallery  is  occupied  by  spe- 
cimens of  carved  ivory.  Many  of  them  are  an- 
Uque.  and  half  of  them  are  more  beautiful  thoa* 
decent.  There  were  two  bas-reliefs  among  then*-, 
by  Raphael  Donner.  which  were  worth,  to 
eye,  all  the  gems  in  the  gallery.  They  were  takeR> 
from  Scripture,  and  represented  the  Woman  of 
bamai'ia  at  the  well,  and  Hagar  waiting  for  the 
death  of  her  son.  No  powers  of  elocution, 
enhancement  of  poetry,  could  bring  those  touch! 
paesi^s  of  the  Bible  so  movingly  to  the  heai 
The  latter  particularly  arrested  me.  The 
lancholy  beauty  of  Hagar,  sitting  with  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  knees,  while  her  boy  is  ly 
little  way  off,  beneath  a  shrub  of  the  desert,  is  a 
piece  of  unparalleled  workmanship.  It  may  wel 
bang  in  the  treasury  of  an  emperor. 

Miniatures  of  the  royal  family  in  their  chili 
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hood^  set  in  costly  gems  ;  massive  plate  curiously 
chased  ;  services  of  gold,  robes  of  diamonds,  gem- 
hilted  swords,  dishes  wrought  of  solid  integral 
agates,  and  finally  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Austria  upon  red  velvet  cushions,  looking  very 
much  like  their  imitations  on  the  stage,  were 
among  the  world  of  splendours  unfolded  to  our 
eyes.  The  Florentine  diamond  and  the  bas-reliefs 
by  Raphael  Donner  were  all  I  coveted.  The  beauty 
of  the  diamond  was  royah  It  needed  no  imagina- 
tion to  feel  its  value.  A  savage  would  pick  it  up 
in  a  desert  for  a  star  dropped  out  of  the  sky.  For 
the  rest,  the  demand  on  my  admiration  fatigued 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  escape  with  my  dusty 
friends  from  the  university,  and  exchange  courte- 
sies in  the  free  air.  One  of  them  spoke  English 
a  little,  and  called  me  **  Meester  Englishman  "  on 
bidding  me  adieu.  I  was  afraid  of  a  beer-shop 
scene  in  Vienna,  and  did  not  correct  the  mistake. 
As  we  were  going  out  of  the  court,  four  covered 
waggons,  drawn  each  by  four  superb  horses, 
dashed  through  the  gate.     I  waited  a  moment  to 
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Bee  what  they  contained.  Thirty  or  Corty  servants 
in  livery  came  out  from  the  palace,  and  took  from 
the  waggons  quantities  of  empty  baskets  care- 
fully labelled  with  directions.  They  were  from 
Schoenbrunn,  where  the  emperor  is  at  present 
residing  with  his  court,  and  had  come  to  market 
for  the  imperial  kitchen.  It  should  be  a  good 
dinner  that  requires  sixteen  such  horses  to  carry 
to  the  cook. 

It  was  the  hungry  hour  of  two,  and  I  was  still 
musing  on  the  emperor's  dinner,  and  admiring 
the  anxious  interest  his  servitors  took  in  their  dis- 
position of  the  baskets,  when  a  blast  of  military 
music  came  to  my  ear.  It  was  from  the  barracks 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  I  stepped  under  the 
arch,  and  listened  to  them  an  hour.  How  glo- 
riously they  played !  It  was  probably  the  finest 
band  in  Austria.  I  have  heard  much  good  music, 
but  of  its  kind  this  was  like  a  new  sensation  to  me. 
They  stand,  in  playing,  just  under  the  window  at 
which  the  emperor  appears  daily  when  in  the  city. 

I  have  been   indebted  to   Mr.  Schwartz,   the 
American  consul  at  Vienna,  for  a  very  unusual 
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degree  of  kindness.  Among  other  polite  atten- 
tions, he  procured  for  me  to-day  an  admission 
to  the  Polytechnic  School — a  favour  granted  with 
difficulty,  except  at  the  appointed  days  for  public 
visits. 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  established  in  1816 
by  tlie  present  emperor.  Tlie  building  stands 
outside  the  rampart  of  the  city,  of  elegant  pro- 
portions, and  about  as  large  as  all  the  buildings  of 
Yale  or  Harvard  College  thrown  iulo  one.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  instruction  in  the  practical 
sciences,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  a  practical 
education  for  the  trades,  commerce,  or  manu- 
factures. It  is  divided  into  three  departraentG. 
The  first  is  preparatory,  and  the  course  occupies 
two  years.  The  studies  are  religion  and  morals, 
elementary  mathematica,  natuml  history,  geo- 
graphy, universal  history,  grammar,  and  "  the 
German  style,"  declamation,  drawing,  writing,  and 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Bohemian  languages.  To 
enter  this  class,  the  boy  must  be  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  pays  fiHy  cents  per  month. 

The  second  course  is  commercial,  and  occupies 
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one  year.     Tlie  studies  are  mercaDtile  correspond* 
ence,  commercial   law,  mercantile  anthmetic,  tti*, 
peeping  of  bookii,  geography,  and  history,  as  thej< 
relate  to  commerce,  acquaintance  with  inerchi 
tiise,  &c.  &c 

The  third  course  lasts  one  year.  The  etudiwi 
ore  chemiatry  bs  applicable  to  arts  and  trades,  the. 
rernientation  of  woods,  tannery,  soap-making,' 
dyeing,  hlanching,  Six.  Stc. ;  also  mechanism, 
practical  geometry,  civil  architecture,  hydraulics, 
and  technology.     The  tivo  Inst  courses  are  giv< 

The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  principd, 
wlio  has  under  him  thirty  professors  and  two 
three  guardians  of  apparatus. 

We   were  taken   first  into  a  nubie  hall,  lined 
with   glass  cases  containing  spei'imens  of  every 
article  manufoctured  in   the  German   doiuinioni, 
From  the  finest  silks  down  to  shoes,  wigs, 
and  mechanics'  tools,  here  were  all  the  produel 
of  human  labour.     The  variety  was  aatooii 
Within  the  limits  of  a  single  room,  the  pupil 
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here  made  acquainted  with   e\'ery  mechanic   i 
known  in  his  country. 

The  next  hall  was  devoted  to  models.  Here 
WU3  every  kind  of  bridge,  fortification,  lighthouse, 
dry-dock,  breakwater,  canal-lock,  flic.  Stc.  ;  mo- 
dels of  steambo&tB,  of  ships,  and  of  churches,  in 
esery  style  of  architecture,     it  was  a  little  world. 

We  went  thence  to  the  chemical  atiarlment. 
The  servitor  here — a  man  without  education — bus 
constructed  all  the  apparatus.  He  is  an  old  gray- 
headed  man,  of  a  keen  German  countenance,  and 
greiit  simplicity  of  manners.  He  takes  great  pride 
in  having  constructed  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete chemical  apparatus  now  in  Loudon.  The 
one  which  he  exhibited  to  us  occupies  the  whole 
of  an  iiamensi^  hall,  and  produces  an  electric  dis- 
charge like  the  report  of  a  piBtoI.  The  ordinary 
batteries  iu  uur  universities  are  scarce  a  twentieth 
part  as  powerrul. 

After  showing  us  a  variety  of  experiments,  the 
old  man  turned  suddenly  and  asked  us  if  we  knew 
the  geoiuelrical  figures  described  by  the  vibratwos- 
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Hft'^mameihjiotMk.  We  oonfetaed  our  ignorance, 
and  lie  produced  a  pane  of  glass  covered  with 
Uatk  sand.  He  then  took  a  fiddle-bow,  and, 
holding  the  giaaa  horizontally,  drew  it  downwards 
against  the  edge  at  a  peculiar  angle.  The  sand 
flew,  as  if  it  had  been  bewitched,  and  took  the 
diapt  of  a  perfect  square.  He  asked  us  to  name 
a  figure.  We  named  a  circle.  Another  careful 
draw  of  the  bow,  and  the  sand  flew  into  a  circle, 
with  scarce  a  particle  out  of  its  perfect  curve. 
Twenty  times  he  repeated  the  experiment,  and 
widi  the  most  complicated  figures  drawn  on 
paper*  He  had  reduced  it  to  an  art.  It  would 
have  burnt  him  for  a  magician  a  century  ago. 

However  one  condemns  the  policy  of  Austria 
with  respect  to  her  subject  provinces  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
her  liberal  provision  for  her  own  immediate  people. 
The  pubhc  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  Vienna  are 
allowed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  liberally  en- 

m 

dowed  on  the  Continent.  Her  hospitals,  prisons, 
houses  of  industry,  and  schools,  are  on  an  im- 
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penal  scale  of  munificence.  The  emperor  himself 
is  a  father  to  his  subjects,  and  every  tongue  blesses 
him.  Napoleon  envied  him  their  affection,  it  is 
said,  and  certainly  no  monarch  could  be  more 
universally  beloved. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Vienna  are  two  which 
are  peculiar.  One  is  a  maison  (Paccouchemeut^  into 
which  any  female  can  enter  veiled,  remain  till  after 
the  period  of  her  labour,  and  depart  unknown, 
leaving  her  child  in  the  care  of  the  institution, 
which  rears  it  as  a  foundling.  Its  object  is  a  be- 
nevolent prevention  of  infanticide. 

The  other  is  a  private  penitentiary,  to  which  the 
fathers  of  respectable  families  can  send  for  re- 
formation children  they  are  unable  to  govern. 
The  name  is  kept  a  secret,  and  the  culprits  are 
returned  to  their  families  after  a  proper  time, 
punished  without  disgrace.  Pride  of  character  is 
thus  preserved,  while  the  delinquent  is  firmly  cor- 
rected. 
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Vienna,  palaces  and  gardens — Mosaic  copy  of  Da  Vinci's 
"Last  Supper*' — Collection  of  warlike  antiquities;  Scan- 
derburg*s  sword,  Montezuma's  tomahawk,  relics  of  the 
crusaders,  warriors  in  armour,  the  farmer  of  Augsburgh — 
Room  of  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals — Gold  busts  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno — The  Glacis,  full  of  gardens,  the  gen^l 
resort  of  the  people — Universal  spirit  of  enjoyment — Sim- 
plicity and  confidence  in  the  manners  of  the  V'iennese — 
Baden. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Vienna,  stands  a  noble  palace  called 
the  Lower  Belvedere.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
stands  another^  equally  magnificent,  called  the 
Upper  Belvedere,  and  between  the  two  extend 
broad  and  princely  gardens,  open  to  the  public. 
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ViMiuB.  pnloces  and  gardens— Mosaic  copy  of  Da  Virei's 
"Lmi  Supper*' — CoJIbction  of  warlike  anliquities;  Scan- 
dtibijrg'ii  »word,  Montsiuma's  tomahawk,  relics  of  the 
i-TUMikn,  wamon  in  armour,  the  fanner  of  Augaburgh — 
Hogm  of  ponraits  of  celebrated  individuals — Gold  busts  of 
Juiuiec  uiid  Juno— Tlie  Glucis,  full  of  gardens,  the  genAil 
1  '••oft of  the  people — IJniversot  spirit  of  enjoyment — Sim- 
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On  the  lower  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  in  the 
former  palace  lies  the  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  **  Last  Supper,"  done  at 
Napoleon's  order.  Though  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  piece  of  mosaic  in  the  world,  it  is  so 
large  that  they  have  never  found  a  place  for  it. 
A  temporary  balcony  has  been  erected  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  spectator  mounts  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  to  get  a  fair  position  for  looking 
down  upon  it.  That  unrivalled  picture,  now  going 
to  decay  in  the  convent  at  Milan,  will  probably 
depend  upon  this  copy  for  its  name  with  pos- 
terity. The  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  apostles 
is  as  accurately  preserved  as  in  the  admirable 
engraving  of  Morghen. 

The  remaining  halls  in  the  palace  are  occupied 
by  a  grand  collection  of  antiquities,  principally  of 
a  warlike  character.  When  I  read  in  my  old 
worm-eaten  Burton,  of  '*  Scanderburg's  strength," 
I  never  thought  to  see  hh  sword.  It  stands  here 
against  the  wall,  a  long  straight  weapon  with 
a  cross  hilt,  which  few  men  could  heave  to  their 
shoulders.  The  tomahawk  of  poor  Montezuma 
hangs  near  it.     It  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
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by  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  of  a  dark  granite, 
and  polished  very  beautifully.  What  a  singular 
curiosity  to  find  in  Austria ! 

The  windows  are  draped  with  flags  dropping  in 
pieces  with  age.  This,  so  in  tatters,  was  re- 
nowned in  the  crusades.  It  was  carried  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  brought  back  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

A  hundred  warriors  in  bright  armour  stand 
round  the  hall.  Their  vizors  are  down^  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  their  feet  planted  for  a 
spring.  One  can  scarce  believe  there  are  no  men 
in  them.  The  name  of  some  renowned  soldier 
is  attached  to  each.  This  was  the  armour  of 
the  cruel  Visconti  of  Milan— that  of  Duke  Alba 
of  Florence — both  costly  suits,  beautifully  inlaid 
with  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  a 
gigantic  fellow  in  full  armour,  with  a  sword  on  his 
thigh  and  a  beam  in  his  right  hand.  It  is  the 
shell  of  the  famous  farmer  of  Augsburgh,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  emperors. 
He  was  over  eight  feet  in  height,  and  limbed 
in  proportion.     How  near  such  relics  bring  his- 
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tory  !  With  what  increased  facility  one  pictures 
the  warrior  to  his  fancy,  seeing  his  sword,  and 
hearing  the  very  rattle  of  his  armour.  Yet  it 
puts  one  into  Hamlet's  vein  to  see  a  contemptible 
valet  lay  his  hand  with  impunity  on  the  armed 
shoulder,  shaking  the  joints  that  once  belted  the 
soul  of  a  Visconti !  I  turned,  in  leaving  the 
room,  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  flag  of  the 
Crusade.  It  had  floated,  perhaps,  over  the  helmet 
of  Cceur  de  Lion.  Saladin  may  have  had  it  in 
his  eye,  assaulting  the  Christian  camp  with  his 
pagans. 

In  the  next  room  hung  fifty  or  sixty  portraits  of 
celebrated  individuals,  presented  in  their  time  to 
the  emperors  of  Austria.  There  was  one  of  Mary 
of  Scotland.  It  is  a  face  of  superlative  love- 
liness, taken  with  a  careless  and  most  bewitching 
half  smile,  and  yet  not  without  the  look  of 
royalty,  which  one  traces  in  all  the  pictures  of 
the  unfortunate  queen.  One  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany  married  Phillippina,  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  here  is  her  portrait.  It  is  done  in  the 
prim  old  style  of  the  middle  age?,  but  the  face  is 
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full  of  character.  Her  husband's  portrait  hangs 
beside  it,  and  she  looks  more  born  for  an  em- 
peror than  he* 

Hall  ailer  hall  followed,  of  costly  curiosities. 
A  volume  would  not  describe  them.  Two  gold 
busts  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
attracted •  my  attention  particularly.  They  were 
very  beautiful,  but  I  would  copy  them  in  bronze, 
and  coin  the  thunderer  and  his  queen,  were 
they  mine. 

,  Admiration  is  the  most  exhausting  thing  in  the 
world.  The  servitor  opened  a  gate  leading  into 
the  gardens  of  the  palace,  that  we  might  mount 
to  the  Upper  Belvedere,  which  contains  the  im- 
perial gallery  of  paintings.  But  I  had  no  more 
strength.  I  could  have  dug  in  the  field  till 
dinner-time — but  to  be  astonished  more  than  three 
hours  without  respite  is  beyond  me.  I  took  a 
stroll  in  the  garden.  How  delightfully  the  un- 
meaning beauty  of  a  fountain  refreshes  one  after 
this  inward  fatigue!  I  walked  on,  up  one  alley 
and  down  another,  happy  in  finding  nothing  that 
surprised  me,  or  worked  upon  my  imagination,  or 
bothered  my  historical  recollection,  or  called  upon 
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my  worn-out  superlatives  for  expression.  I  fer- 
vently hoped  not  to  have  another  new  sensation 
till  after  dinner. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Vienna  is  an  immense  city,  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,)  but  its  heart  only  is 
walled  in.  You  may  walk  from  gate  to  gate  in 
twenty  minutes.  In  leaving  the  walls  yon  come 
upon  a  feature  of  the  city  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  in  Europe.  Its  rampart  is 
encircled  by  an  open  park,  (called  the  Glacis,) 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  perhaps  three 
miles  in  circuit,  which  is  in  fact  in  the  centre 
of  Vienna.  The  streets  commence  again  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  on  going  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  you  constantly  cross  this 
lovely  belt  of  verdure,  which  girds  her  heart  like 
a  cestus  of  health.  The  top  of  the  rampart 
itself  is  planted  with  trees,  and,  commanding 
beautiful  views  in  every  direction,  it  is  generally 
thronged  with  people.  (It  was  a  favourite  walk 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.)  Between  this  and 
the  Glacis  lies  a  deep  trench,  crossed  by  draw- 
bridges at   every   gate,   the    bottom  of  which   is 
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cultivated  prettily  as  a  flower-garden.  Altogether 
Vienna  is  a  beautiiiil  city.  Paris  may  have  single 
views  about  the  Tuilleries  that  are  finer  than  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  here,  but  this  capital 
of  western  Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  the  most 
imposing  city  I  have  seen. 

The  Glacis  is  full  of  gardens.  I  requested  my 
disagreeable  necessity  of  a  valet ^  this  afternoon, 
to  take  me  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  general 
resorts  of  the  people.  We  passed  out  by  one  of 
the  city  gates,  five  minutes*  walk  from  the  hotel, 
and  entered  immediately  into  a  crowd  of  people, 
sauntering  up  and  down  under  the  alleys  of  the 
Glacis.  A  little  farther  on  we  found  a  fanciful 
building,  buried  in  trees,  and  occupied  as  a 
summer  Cfife.  In  a  little  circular  temple  in  front 
was  stationed  a  baiid  of  music,  and  around  it  for 
a  considerable  distance  were  placed  small  tables, 
filled  just  now  with  elegantly  dressed  people, 
eating  ices  or  drinking  coffee.  It  was  in  every 
respect  like  a  private  file  champiire,  I  wandered 
about  for  an  hour,  expecting  involuntarily  to  meet 
some  acquaintance — there  was   such  a  look  of 


kindness    and    unreserve    throughout.      It   i: 
desolate  feeling  to  be  alone  in  such  a  crowd. 

We  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  drove  round  the 
Glacis  for  a  mile,  passing  everj'wliere  crowds  of 
people  idling  leisurely  along,  and  evidently  out 
for  pleasure.  We  slopped  before  a  superb /ff^'orfc, 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Volksgarten,  We  entered  in 
front  of  a  fountain,  and,  turning  up  a  path  to  the 
left,  found  our  way  almost  impeded  by  another 
crowd.  A  semicircular  building,  with  a  range  of 
columns  in  front  encircling  a  stand  for  a  band  of 
music,  was  surrounded  by  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand  people.  Small  tables  and  seats  under 
trees  were  spread  in  every  direction  within  reach 
of  the  music.  The  band  played  charmingly. 
Waiters  in  while  jackets  and  aprons  were  running 
to  and  fro,  receiving  and  obeying  orders  for  re- 
freshments, and  here  again  all  seemed  abandoned 
to  one  spirit  of  enjoyment.  I  had  thought  we 
must  have  left  all  Vienna  at  the  other  garden.  1 
wondered  how  so  many  people  could  be  spared 
from  their  occupations  and  families. 


s.     It  was  iu^^_ 
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holicUty.  if  It  i#  always  as  gay  in  fair  weather/' 
said  KarL 

. .  A  little  back  into  the  garden  stands  a  beautiful 
little  structurey  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  in  Greece,  It  was  built  for  Canova*s 
group  of  **  Theseus  and  the  Centaur/'  bought  by 
the  emperor.  I  had  seen  copies  of  it  in  Rome, 
but  was  of  course  much  more  struck  with  the 
original.     It  is  a  noble  piece  of  sculpture. 

Still  fiirther  back,  on  the  rise  of  a  mount,  stood 
another  fanciful  ca/e,  with  another  band  of  music 
— and  another  crowd  !  After  we  had  walked 
around  it,  my  man  was  hurrying  me  away. 
"  You  have  not  seen  the  Augarten,*'  said  he.  It 
stands  upon  a  little  green  island  in  the  Danube, 
and  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  others. 
But  I  was  content  where  I  was;  and,  dismissing 
my  Asmodeus,  I  determined  to  spend  the  evening 
wandering  about  in  the  crowds  alone.  The  sun 
went  down,  the  lamps  were  lit,  the  alleys  were 
illuminated,  the  crowd  increased,  and  the  em- 
peror himself  could  not  have  given  a  gayer 
evening's  entertainment. 

Vienna  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
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profligate  capital  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  so. 
There  is  certainly,  even  to  a  stranger,  no  lack  of 
temptation  to  every  species  of  pleasure.  But 
there  is,  besides,  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  con- 
fidence in  the  manners  of  the  Viennese  which  I 
had  believed  peculiar  to  America,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  society  in  Europe.  In  the  Ynost 
public  resorts,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
evening,  modest  and  respectable  young  women  of 
the  middle  classes  walk  *  alone  perfectly  secure 
from  molestation.  They  sit  under  the  trees  in 
these  public  gardens,  eat  ices  at  the  cajesy  walk 
home  unattended,  and  no  one  seems  to  dream  of 
impropriety.  Whole  families,  too,  spend  the 
afternoon  upon  a  seat  in  a  thronged  place  of 
resort,  their  children  playing  about  them,  the 
father  reading,  and  the  mother  sewing  or  knitting, 
quite  unconscious  of  observation.  The  lower  and 
middle  classes  live  all  summer,  I  am  told,  out  of 
doors.  It  is  never  oppressively  warm  in  this 
latitude,  and  their  houses  are  deserted  after  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
population  pours  out  to  the  different  gardens  on 
the  Glacis,  where,  till  midnight,  they  seem  per- 
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feetly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent 
and  iinexpensive  pleasures  which  a  wise  govern- 
ment has  provided  for  them. 

The  nobles  and  richer  class  pass  their  summer 
in  the  circle  of  rural  villages  near  the  city.  They 
are  nested  about  on  the  hills,  and  crowded  with 
small  and  lovely  rural  villas,  more  Uke  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Boston  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in 
Europe. 

Baden,  where  the  emperor  passes  much  of  his 
time,  is  called  ''the  miniature  Switzerland."  Its 
baths  are  excellent,  its  hills  are  cut  into  retired 
and  charming  walks,  and  from  June  till  Sep- 
tember it  is  one  of  the  gayest  of  watering-places. 
It  is  about  a  two  hours'  drive  from  the  city,  and 
omnibuses,  at  a  very  low  rate,  run  between  at  alt 
times  of  the  day.  The  Austrians  seldom  travel, 
and  the  reason  is  evident  —  they  have  every 
thing  for  which  others  travel  at  home. 
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Vienna — ^The  palace  of  Liecbstenstein — Galleries. 

The  red-nosed  German  led  on  through  the 
crowded  Graben,  jostling  aside  the  Parisian-look- 
ing lady  and  her  handsome  Hungarian  cavalier, 
the  phlegmatic  smoker  and  the  bearded  Turk 
alike.  We  passed  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  city 
gate,  the  lofty  bridge  over  the  trench,  (casting  a 
look  below  at  the  flower-garden  laid  out  in  "  the 
ditch ''  which  encircles  the  wall,)  and  entei-ed 
upon  the  lovely  Glacis — one  step  from  the  crowded 
street  to  the  fresh  greenness  of  a  park. 

Would  you  beheve,  as  you  walk  up  this  shaded 
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alley,   that    you    are  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
stUl? 

The  Glacis  is  crossed,  with  its  groups  of  &ir 
children  and  shy  maids,  its  creeping  invalids,  its 
solitndeHseeking  lovers  and  its  idling  soldiers,  and 
we  again  enter  the  crowded  street.     A  half-hour 
more,  and  the  throng  thins  again,  the  country 
opens,  and  here  you  are,  in  front  of  the  palace  of 
Liechstenstein,    the    first  noble   of  Austria.      A 
modem  building,  of  beautiful   and  light  archi- 
tecture, rises  from  its  clustering  trees  ;  servants  in 
handsome  livery  hang  about  the  gates  and  lean 
against  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  and  with  an 
explanation  from  my  lying  valet,  who  evidently 
makes  me  out  an   ambassador  at  least  by  the 
ceremony  with  which  I  am  received,  a  gray  ser- 
vitor makes  his  appearance  and  opens  the  im- 
mense glass  door  leading  from  the  side  of  the 
court. 

One  should  step  gingerly  on  the  polished  mar- 
ble of  this  superb  staircase  !  It  opens  at  once  into 
a  lofty  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  an  Italian  master.  It  is  a  room  of  noble 
proportions.    Few  churches  in  America  are  larger. 
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and  yet  it  seems  iu  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
palace,  the  staircase — every  thing  but  the  creature 
meant  to  inhabit  it. 

How  different  are  the  moods  in  which  one  sees 
pictures  !  To-day  I  am  in  the  humour  to  give  in 
to  the  painter's  delusion.  The  scene  is  real.  As- 
niodeus  is  at  my  elbow,  and  I  am  witched  from 
spot  to  spot,  invisible  myself,  gazing  on  the  varied 
scenes  revealed  only  to  the  inspired  vision  of 
genius. 

A  landscape  opens.*  It  is  one  of  the  woody 
recesses  of  Lake  Nemi,  at  the  very  edge  of 
*•  Dian's  Mirror."  The  huntress  queen  is  bathing 
with  her  nymphs  ;  the  sandal  is  half-laced  over 
an  ancle  thtit  seems  fit  for  nothing  less  than  to 
sustain  a  goddess, — when,  casting  her  eye  on  the 
lovely  troop  emerging  from  the  water,  she  sees 
the  unfortunate  Calista  surrounded  by  her  as- 
tonished  sisters,  and  fainting  with  shame.  Poor 
Calista !    one's   heart  pleads  for  her.      But  how 

♦  By  Franueschini.  He  passed  his  life  with  the  Prince 
Liechstenstein,  and  his  pictures  are  found  only  in  this  collec- 
tion. He  is  a  delicious  painter,  full  of  poetry,  with  the  one 
fault  of  too  voluptuous  a  style. 
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ezpreflBive  it  the  cold  condemning  look  in  the 
beautiful  face  of  her  mistresa  queen  !  Even  the 
dogs  have  started  from  their  reclinipg  position  on 
the  grasSy  and  stand  gazing  at  the  unfortunate, 
wondering  at  the  silent  astonishment  of  the  virgin 
troop.     Pardon  her,  imperial  Dian ! 

Come  to  the  baptism  of  a  child !  It  is  a  vision 
of  Guido  Reni's.*  A  young  mother,  apparently 
scarce  sixteen,  has  brought  her  first  child  to  the 
altar.  She  kneels  with  it  in  her  arms,  looking 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  the  priest  while  he 
sprinkles  the  water  on  its  pure  forehead,  and 
pronouncea  the  words  of  consecration.  It  is  a 
most  lovely  countenance,  made  lovelier  by  the 
holy  feeling  in  her  heart.  Her  eyes  'are  moist, 
her  throat  swells  with  emotion — my  own  sight 
dims  while  I  gaze  upon  her.  We  have  intruded 
on  one  of  the  most  holy  moments  of  nature.  A 
band  of  girls,  sisters  by  the  resemblance,  have 
accompanied  the  young  mother,  and  stand,  with 
love  and  wonder  in  their  eyes,  gazing  on  the  face 


♦  One  of  the  very  loveliest  pictures  that  divine  painter  ever 
drew. 
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of  tbe  child.   How  strangely  the  mingled  thouj 
crowding  through  their  minds,  are  exprtfuised 
their  excited  features.     It  ia  a  scene  worthy  of  an 
audience  of  angels. 

We  have  surprised  Giorgione's  wife  (the 
"  Flora"  of  Titian,  the  "  luve  in  life  "  of  Byron) 
looking  at  a  sketch  by  her  husband.  It  stands 
on  his  easel,  outlined  in  crayons,  and  repres(>nt6 
Lucretia  the  moment  before  she  plunges  the  dagger 
into  her  bosom.  She  was  passing  through  his 
studio,  and  you  see  by  the  half-suspended  footj 
that  she  stopped  but  for  a  uionienlary  glance, 
has  foi^otten  hei-self  in  thoughis  that  have 
unaware.  The  head  of  Lucretia  resembles  her 
own,  and  she  is  wondering  what  Giorgione 
thought  white  he  drew  it,  Did  he  resemble  her 
to  the  Roman's  wife  in  virtue  as  well  as  m  fea- 
ture t  There  is  an  enibanassment  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  as  if  she  doubted  he  had  dra< 
it  half  in  mischief.  We  will  leave  the  lovi 
Venetian  to  her  thoughts  When  she  sits  ag 
to  Titian,  it  will  be  with  a  colder  modesty. 

Hoogstraeten,  a  Dutch  painter,  conjun 
scene  for  you.     It  is  an  old  man,  who  has  tbi 


root, 


his  head  through  a    prison-gate,  ami  is  looking  J 
into  the  street  with  the  listless  patience  and  cdt'l 
riosity  of  one  whom  habit  has  reconciled  to  }ISS'm 
situation.      Hia   beard    is   neglected,    bis  hair  is 
slightly  grizzled,  and  on  his  head  sits  a  shabby 
fur  cap,  that   has   evidently  shared  all    his  im- 
prisonment, and  is  quite  past  any  pride   of  a^fl 
pearance.     What  a  vacant  face!    How  perfectJf 
he  seems  to  look  upon  the  street  below,  as  upon 
something  with  which  he  has  nothing  more  to  do. 
There  is  no  anxiety  to  get  out,  in  its  expression. 
He  is  past  that.    He  looks  at  the  playing  children, 
and  watches  the  zig-zag  trot  of  an  idle  dog  with 
the  quiet  apathy  of  one  who   can   find   nothing 
better  to  help  off  the  hour.      It  is  a  picture  of 
stolid,  contented,  unthinking  misery. 

Look  at  this  boy,  standing  impatiently  ( 
foot  at  his  mother's  knee,  while  she  pares  art 
apple  for  him!  With  what  an  amused  and  playful 
lore  she  listens  to  his  hurrying  entreaties,  sleahng 
a  glance  at  him  as  he  pleads,  with  a  deeper  feeling 
than  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  fur  years  !    It 

■  of  the  commonest  scenes  in  life,  yet  horf J 
pregnant  with  speculation  ! 


life,  yet  horfj^ 
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On — on — what  an  endless  gallery !  I  have  seen 
twelve  rooms  with  forty  or  fifty  pictures  in  each, 
and  there  are  thirteen  halls  more !  The  delusion 
begins  to  fade.  These  are  pictures  merely. 
Beautiful  ones,  however !  If  language  could 
convey  to  your  eye  the  impressions  that  this  waste 
and  wealth  of  beauty  have  conveyed  to  ^mine,  I 
would  write  of  every  picture.  There  is  not  an 
indifferent  one  here.  All  Italy  together  has  not 
so  many  works  by  the  Flemish  masters  as  are 
contained  in  this  single  gallery — certainly  none 
so  fine.  A  most  princely  fortune  for  many  gene- 
rations must  have  been  devoted  to  its  purchase. 

I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  things  in  all  Italy 
by  Correggio.  They  were  the  gems  of  the  galleries 
in  which  they  exist,  but  always  small,  and  seemed 
to  me  to  want  a  certain  finish.  Here  is  a  Cor- 
reggio, a  large  picture,  and  no  miniature  ever  had 
so  elaborate  a  beauty.  It  melts  into  the  eye.  It 
is  a  conception  of  female  beauty  so  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  seems  to  me  it  must  become,  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  sees  it,  the  model  and 
the  standard  of  all  loveliness.  It  is  a  nude  Venus, 
sitting  lost  in  thought,  with  Cupid   asleep  in   her 
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lap.  She  18  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  solitude^ 
and  the  pamter  has  thrown  into  her  attitude  and 
expression  so  speaking  an  unconsciousness  of  all 
presence,  that  you  feel  like  a  daring  intruder 
while  you  gaze  upon  the  picture.  Surely  such 
softness  of  colouring,  such  faultless  proportions, 
such  subdued  and  yet  eloquent  richness  of  tint  in 
the  skin,  was  never  before  attained  by  mortal 
pencil.  1  am  heret  some  five  thousand  miles 
from  America,  yet  would  I  have  made  the  voyage 
but  to  raise  my  standard  of  beauty  by  this  ravish- 
ing im^tge  of  woman. 

In  the  circle  of  Italian  galleries,  one  finds  less 
of  female  beauty,  both  in  degree  and  in  variety, 
than  his  anticipation  had  promised.  Three  or 
four  heads  at  the  most,  of  the  many  hundreds  that 
he  sees,  are  imprinted  in  his  memory,  and  serve 
as  standards  in  his  future  observations.  Even 
when  standing  before  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures, one  often  returns  to  recollections  of  living 
beauty  in  his  own  country,  by  which  the  most 
glowing  head  of  Titian  or  the  Veronese  suffer  in 
comparison.     In  my  own  experience  this  has  been 
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often  true^  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in 
which  my  imagination  of  foreign  wonders  was  too 
fervent.  To  this  Venus  of  Correggio's,  however, 
I  unhesitatingly  submit  all  knowledge,  all  con- 
ception even,  of  female  loveliness.  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  life,  imagined  nothing  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  poets,  that  is  in  any  way  comparable  to 
it.     It  is  matchless. 

In  one  of  the  last  rooms  the  servitor  unlocked 
two  handsome  cases,  and  showed  me,  with  a  great 
deal  of  circumstance,  two  heads  by  Denner.  They 
were  an  old  man  and  his  wife— two  hale,  tem- 
perate, good  old  country  gossips — but  so  curiously 
finished  !  Every  pore  was  painted.  You  counted 
the  stiff  stumps  of  the  good  man's  beard,  as  you 
might  those  of  a  living  person,  till  you  were  tired. 
Every  wrinkle  looked  as  if  a  month  had  been 
spent  in  elaborating  it.  The  man  said  they  were 
extremely  valuable,  and  I  certainly  never  saw  any 
thing  more  curiously  and  perhaps  uselessly 
wrought. 

Near  them  was  a  capital  picture  of  a  drunken 
fellow,  sitting  by  himself  and  laughing  heartily  at 
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own  performance  on  the  pipe.  It  was  irre- 
sistible, and  I  joined  in  the  laugh  till  the  long 
suite  of  halls  rung  again. 

Landscapes  by  Van  Delen — such  as  I  have 
seen  engravings  of  in  America  and  sighed  over  as 
unieal — the  skies,  the  temples,  the  water,  the  soft 
mountains,  the  distant  ruins,  seemed  so  like  the 
beauty  of  a  dream.  Here  they  recall  to  me  even 
lovelier  4M:enes  in  Italy — atmospheres  richer  than 
tfae  painter's  pallet  can  imitate,  and  ruins  and 
temples  whose  ivy-grown  and  melancholy  grandeur 
are  but  feebly  copied  at  the  best. 

Come,  Karl !  I  am  bewildered  with  these  pie«» 
tures.  You  have  twenty  such  galleries  in  Vienna, 
you  say  !  I  have  seen  enough  for  to-day,  how- 
ever, and  we  will  save  the  Belvedere  till  to-morrow. 
Here !  pay  the  servitor  and  the  footman  and  the 
porter,  and  let  us  get  into  the  open  air.  How 
common  look  your  Viennese  after  the  celestial 
images  we  have  left  behind  !  And,  truly,  this  is 
the  curse  of  refinement  The  faces  we  should 
have  love  I  else,  look  dull  !  The  forms  that  were 
graceful  before,  move  somehow  heavily.  I  have 
entered  a  gallery  ere  now,  thinking  well  of  a  fece 
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that  accompanied  me,  and  I  have  learned  indiffer- 
ence to  it,  by  sheer  comparison,  before  coming 
away. 

We  return  through  the  Kohlmarket,  one  of  the 
roost  fashionable  streets  of  Vienna.  It  is  like  a 
fancy-ball.  Hungarians,  Poles,  Croats,  Walla- 
chians,  Jews,  Moldavians,  Greeks,  Turks,  all 
dressed  in  their  national  and  striking  costumes, 
proiTcnade  up  and  down,  smoking  all,  and  none 
exciting  the  slightest  observation.  Every  third 
window  is  a  pipe-shop,  and  they  show,  by  their 
splendour  and  variety,  the  expensiveness  of  the 
passion.  Some  of  them  are  marked  "  two  hun- 
dred dollars."  The  streets  reek  with  tobacco- 
smoke.  You  never  catch  a  breath  of  untainted 
air  within  the  Glacis.  Your  hotel,  your  cafty  your 
coach,  your  friend,  are  all  redolent  of  the  same 
disgusting  odour. 
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The  palace  of  Scboenbrunn — Hietzing,  the  summer  retreat  of 
the  wealthy  Viennese — Country-house  of  the  American  con- 
sul— Specimen  of  pure  domestic  happiness  in  a  German 
fiunily — Splendid  Tillage  ball — Substantial  fieire  for  the  ladies 
— Curious  feshion  of  cushioning  the  windows — German 
grief — ^The  upper  Belvedere  palace — Endless  quantity  of 
pictures. 

Drov  e  to  Schoenbrunn.  It  is  a  princely  palace^ 
some  three  miles  from  the  city,  occupied  at  pre- 
sent by  the  emperor  and  his  court.  Napoleon 
resided  here  during  his  visit  to  Vienna,  and  here 
bis  son  died — ^the  two  circumstances  which  alone 
make  it  worth  much  trouble  to  see.  The  after- 
noon was  too  cold  to  hope  to  meet  the  emperor  in 
the  grounds,  and,  being  quite  satisfied  with  drapery 
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and  modern  paintings^  I  contented  myeelf  with 
having  driven  through  the  court,  and  kept  oo  to 
Hietzing. 

This  is  a  small  village  of  country-seats  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  the  city — another  Jamaica* 
Plains,  or  Dorchester  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston.  It  is  the  summer  retreat  of  most  of  the 
lank  and  fashion  of  Vienna.  The  American  con- 
sul has  here  a  charming  country-house,  buried  in 
trees,  where  the  few  of  our  countrymen  who  travel 
to  Austria  find  the  most  hospitable  of  welcomes. 
A  bachelor  friend  of  mine  from  New  York  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  village  with  a  German  family. 
I  was  struck  with  the  Americanism  of  their  man- 
ners. The  husband  and  wife,  a  female  relative 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  were  sitting 
in  the  garden  engaged  in  grave,  quiet,  sensible  con- 
versation. They  had  passed  the  afternoon  together. 
Their  manners  were  affectionate  to  each  other,  but 
serious  and  respectful.  When  I  entered,  they 
received  me  with  kindness,  and  the  conversation 
was  politely  changed  to  French,  which  they  all 
spoke  fluently.  Topics  were  started,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  I  would  be  interested,  and  alto- 
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gelher  the  scene  was  one  of  the  simpleat  and 
poreet  domestic  happin^sei.  Thie  eeems  to  yoi^ 
I  dare  say,  like  the  description  of  a  verj-  cominoA 
thing,  but  I  have  not  seen  such  a  one  before  sinca 
1  leil  toy  country.  It  is  the  first  family  I  hare 
found  in  two  years'  (ravel  who  lived  in,  and 
seemed  sufficient  for,  themselves.  It  came  ovec 
me  with  a  kind  of  feeling  of  refreshment. 

[ti  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  a  public 
room  in  the  village.  It  Has  built  in  the  tear  of 
a  Cff/r,  to  which  we  paid  about  thirty  cents  for 
entrance.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  got  up.  The  hall  was  very 
large  uid  of  beautiful  proportions,  built  like  the 
interior  of  a  temple,  with  columns  on  the  foui 
sides.  A  partition  of  glass  divided  it  from  a  supper- 
room  equally  lar^e,  in  which  were  aet  out  perha] 
fifty  tables,  furnished  with  a  carle,  from  which 
each  person  ordered  his  supper  when  he  wished 
it,  after  the  fathion  of  a  restaurant.  The  beat 
band  in  Vienna  filled  the  orchestra,  led  by  the 
celebrated  Strauss,  who  has  beirn  honoured  for 
his  skill  with  presents  from  half  the  monarch*, 
of  Europe.  m 
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The  ladies  entered,  dressed  in  perfect  taste, 
a  la  Parisieiiiie,  but  the  gentlemen  (hear  it,  Basil 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope  !)  came  in  frock-coats  and 
boots,  and  danced  with  their  hats  on  !  It  was 
a  public  bail,  and  there  was,  of  course,  a  great 
mixture  of  society ;  but  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
attended  constantly  by  the  most  respectable  people 
of  the  village,  and  was  as  respectable  as  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  middle  classes.  There 
were,  certainly,  many  ladles  in  the  company  of 
elegant  manners  and  appearance,  and  among  the 
gentlemen  I  recognised  two  atlachei  to  the  French 
embassy,  whom  I  had  known  in  Paris,  and  several 
Austrian  gentlemen  of  rank  were  pointed  out  to 
me  among  the  dancers.  The  galopade  and  the 
waltz  were  the  only  dances,  and  dirty  boots  and 
halfi  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  was  the 
best  waltzing  I  ever  saw.  They  danced  with  a 
nuiii. 

The  best  part  of  it  was  the  supper.  They 
danced  and  eat — danced  and  eat,  the  evening 
through.  It  was  quite  the  more  important  enter- 
tainment of  the  two.  The  most  delicate  ladies 
present   returned   three   and    four    times   to  the 
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I.flappei,  ordering  fried  chickeo,  salads,  cold  meats 
IjHid    beer,   again   and    agaiu, 


waltz 


I  created  a  fresh  appetite.  Tbe  bill  was  called 
■for  i  the  ladies  aeeisted  in  making  the  chauge ;  the 
f  tankard  waa  drained,  and  off  they  strolled  to  the 
um  to  engage  with  r^iewed  spirit  in  the 
dance.  And  these,  positively,  were  ladies  who  in 
dress,  manners,  and  modest  demeanour,  might 
less  uncriticised  in  any  society  in  the  world  ! 
I^heir  husbands  and  brothers  attended  tbem,  and 
freedom  was  attempted,  and  I  am  sure  it 
prould  not  have  been  permitted  even  to  speak  to  a 
lady  without  a  formal  introduction. 

We  left  most  of  the  company  supping  at  a  late 
lour,  and  1  drove  into  the  city,  amused  with  the 
tall,  and  reconciled  to  any  or  all  of  the  manners 
srhicli  travellers  in  America  find  so  peculiarly 
mtertaining. 


These  cold  winds  from  the  Danube  have  given 
me  a  rheumatism.  I  was  almost  reconciled  to  it 
this  morning,  however,  by  a  curtain-scene  which 
l  should  have  missed  but  for  its  annoyance.  I 
lad  been  driven  out  of  my  bed  at  dayligiit,  and 
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was  walking  my  room  between  the  door  and  the 
window,  when  a  violent  knocking  in  the  street 
below  arrested  my  attention.  A  respectable  family 
occupies  the  house  opposite,  consisting  of  a  father 
and  mother  and  three  daughters,  the  least  at« 
tractive  of  whom  has  a  lover.  I  cannot  well 
avoid  observing  them  whenever  I  am  in  my  room, 
for  every  house  in  Vienna  has  a  leaning  cushion 
on  the  window  for  the  elbows,  and  the  ladies  of 
all  classes  are  upon  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  A  handsome  carriage,  servants  in  livery, 
and  other  circumstances,  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  my  neighbours  are  rather  of  the  better 
class. 

The  lover  stood  at  the  street-door  with  a  cloak 
on  his  arm,  and  a  man  at  his  side  with  his 
portmanteau.  He  was  going  on  a  journey  and 
had  come  to  take  leave  of  his  mistress.  He  was 
let  in  by  a  gaping  servant,  who  looked  rather 
astonished  at  the  hour  he  had  chosen  for  his  visit, 
but  the  drawing-room  windows  were  soon  thrown 
open,  and  the  lady  made  her  appearance  with 
her  hair  in  papers  and  other  marks  of  a  hasty 
toilet.     My  room  is  upon  the  same  floor,  and  as 
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I  paced  to  and  fro,  the  narrowness  of  the  street 
in  a  manner  forced  them  upon  my  observation. 
The  scene  was  a  very  violent  one,  and  the  lady's 
tears  flowed  without  restraint.  After  twenty  part- 
ings at  least,  the  lover  scarce  getting  to  the  door 
before  he  returned  to  take  another  embrace,  he 
finally  made  his  exit,  and  the  lady  threw  herself 
on  a  sofa  and  hid  her  face — for  five  minutes !  I 
had  begun  to  feel  for  her,  although  her  swollen 
eyes  added  very  unnecessarily  to  her  usual  plain- 
ness, when  she  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
servant  appeared  and  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  with  a  ham,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  a  mug  of  beer!  and  down  sits  my  senti- 
mental miss  and  consoles  the  agony  of  parting, 
with  a  meal  that  I  would  venture  to  substitute 
in  quantity  for  any  working  man's  lunch. 

I  went  to  bed  and  rose  at  nine,  and  she  was 
sitting  at  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
playing  as  good  a  knife  and  fork  as  her  sisters, 
though,  I  must  admit,  with  an  expression  of 
sincere  melancholy  in  her  countenance. 

The  scene,  I  am  told  by  my  friend  the 
consul,    was    perfectly    German.      They    eat    a 
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great  deal^   he    says,   in   afflidtioou     The   poet 
writes: 

**  They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart-strings." 

For  silent  read  hungry. 

«  «  «  *  * 

The  Upper  Belvedere,  a  palace  containing 
eighteen  large  rooms,  filled  with  pictures.  This 
is  the  imperial  gallery,  and  the  first  in  Austria. 
How  can  I  give  you  an  idea  of  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred masterpieces?  You  see  here  how,  and  by 
whom,  Italy  has  been  stripped.  They  have 
bought  up  all  Flanders  one  would  think,  too.  In 
one  room  here  are  twenty-eight  superb  Vandykes. 
Austria,  in  fact,  has  been  growing  rich  while 
every  other  nation  on  the  Continent  has  been 
growing  poor,  and  she  has  purchased  the  treasures 
of  half  the  world  at  a  discount.  * 


*  Besides  the  three  galleries  of  the  Belvedere,  Leichstenslein, 
and  Esterhazy,  which  contain  as  many  choice  masters  as  Rome 
ajid  Florence  together,  the  guide-book  refers  the  traveller  to 
«ixty-four  private  galleries  of  oil-paintings,  well  worth  his  at- 
tention, and  to  twenty-five.' private  collections  of  engravings  and 
antiquities.  We  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  go  to  Vienna  to  study 
tl^  arts,  at  this  ]:ate.    They  have  only  no  sculpture. 


18  wearisome  writing  of  pictures,  one's  Ian- 
is  so  limited.     1  must  mention  one  or  two 
i  collectioD,  however,  and  I  will  let  you  off 
entirely  on  the  Eslerhazy,  which  is  nearly  as  tine. 
Cleopatra  dying.     She  is  represented  younger 
than    usual,   and  with   a   more   fragile  end  less 
(Queenly  style  of  beauty  than  is  common.     It  is  a 
fair  shght  creature  of  seventeen,  who  looks  made 
to  depend  for  her  very  breath  upon  affection,  and 
if  dying  of  a  broken  bearL     It  is  painted  with 
^p  great  feeling,  and  with  a.  soft  and  delightful  tone 
^Bdf  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  the  artist.     It  is  the 
^hhird  of  Guido  Cagnacci's  pictures  that   (  have 
^Htten.     One  was  the  gem  of  a  gallery  at  Bologna, 
^^ttnd   was  bought  laet  summer  by  Mr.  Cabot  of 
Boston. 

The  wife  of  Potiphar  is  usually  represented  as  ii 

^^  woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  voluptuous  per- 

^kkm.     She  is  so  drawn,  I  remember,  in  the  tamous 

^V^cture  in  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  said  to  be 

the  most  expressive  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  painting  less  dangerously  expressive  of 

h  passion,  but  full  of  beauty.    She  is  eighteen  at  the 

Kt,  fair,  delicate,  and  stru^les  with  the  slender 
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boy,  who  seems  scarce  older  than  Iiersdi",- 
like  a  sister  from  whom  a  mischievous  brother  ^u 
stolen  something  in  sport.  Her  partly  disclosed 
figure  has  all  the  incomplete  slightness  of  a  girl. 
The  handsome  features  of  Joseph  express  more 
embarrassment  than  anger.  The  habitual  courtesy 
to  his  lovely  mistress  13  still  there  ;  his  glance  is 
just  averted  from  the  snowy  bosom  toward  which 
he  is  drawn;  but  in  the  firmly  curved  lip  the  sense 
of  duty  sits  clearly  defined,  and  evidently  will 
triumph.  I  have  forgotten  the  painter's  name. 
His  model  must  have  been  some  innocent  girl 
whose  modest  beauty  led  him  anay  from  his  sub- 
ject. Called  by  another  name,  the  picture  v 
perfect. 

A  portrait  of  Count  Wallenstein,  by  Vandytt 
It  looks  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  v 
The  pendant  to  it  is  tbe  Countess  Turentaxis,  1 
she  is  a  woman  he  might  well  have  loved — calm 
lofty,  and  pure.  They  are  pictures  I  shouM 
think  would  have  an  influence  on  the  character  ( 
those  who  saw  them  habitually. 

Here  is  a  curious  picture  by  Schnoer — Mephl 
stopheles  tempting  Faust.     The  scholar  sits  at  hit 
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table,  with  a  black-letter  volume  opea  before  him, 
and  app^tratus  of  all  descriptions  around.  The 
devil  bas  entered  in  the  niidat  of  his  itpeculations, 
dressed  in  bliick,  like  a  professor,  and  stands  wait- 
ing the  decision  of  Faust,  who  gazes  intently  on 
|be  manuscript  held  iu  bia  hand.  His  fingers  are 
cJeDched,  hie  eyes  start  from  his  head,  his  feet  are 
braced,  aud  the  devil  eyes  him  with  a  side-glance, 
in  which  malignity  and  satisfaction  are  admirably 
mingled.  The  features  of  Faust  are  emaciated, 
Bud  show  the  agitation  of  his  soul  very  powerfully. 
The  points  of  his  compasses,  globes,  and  iiistru- 
xnente,  emit  electric  sparks  towards  the  infernal 
visitor ;  bis  lamp  bums  blue,  and  the  picture  alto- 
gether has  the  most  diabolical  effect.  It  is  a 
large  painting ;  and  just  below,  by  the  same  artist, 
hangs  a  small,  simple,  sweet  Madonna.  It  is  a 
Ungular  contrast  in  subjects  by  the  same  hand, 

A  portrait  of  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  by  Ange- 
lica Kauffman — a  beautiful  woman,  painted  in  the 
pure,  touching  style  of  that  interesting  artist. 

Then  comes  a  "  Cleopatra,  dropping  the  pearl 
into  the  cup."  How  often  and  how  variously,  and 
how  admirably   always,  the   Egyptian   queen   is 
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painted  !  I  iiever  have  seen  aa  indifferent  one. 
In  this  picture  the  painter  seetnB  to  have  lavished 
all  he  could  conceive  of  female  beauty  upon  his 
subject.  She  is  a  glorious  creature.  It  reminds 
me  of  her  own  proud  description  of  herself,  when 
she  is  reproaching  Antony  to  one  of  her  maids,  in 
"  The  False  One"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 


The  lustre  of  n  litlle  trash,  Arainoe, 
Before  the  life  of  love  and  i>oul  of  beeuly  1 ' 


1  have  marked  a  great  many  pictures  in 
collection  I  cannot  describe  without  wearying 
yet  i  feel  unwilling  to  let  them  go  by.  A  femi 
representing  Religion,  feeding  a  dove  from  a  cupj 
a  most  lovely  thing  by  Guido ;  portraits  of  Gerard 
Douw  and  Rembrandt,  by  themselves;  Rubens' 
children,  a  boy  and  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
one  of  the  most  finished  paintings  I  ever  saw,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  common  dropsical  style 
colouring  of  this  artist ;  another  portrait  of  Gior- 
gione's  wife,  the  fiftieth  that  1  have  seen,  at  least, 
yet  a  face  of  which  one  would  never  become 
weary  ;  a  glowing  landscape  by  Fischer,  the  first 
by  this  celebrated  artist  I  have  met ;  and  last,  {te 
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this  18  mere  catalogue-making,)  a  large  picture  re- 
presenting the  sitting  of  the  English  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  Pitt.  It  contains  about  a  hundred 
portraits,  among  which  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox  are 
admirable.  The  great  prime-minister  stands 
speaking  in  the  foreground,  and  Fox  sits  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  listening  attentively 
with  half  a  smile  on  his  features.  It  is  a  curious 
picture  to  find  in  Vienna. 

One  thing  more,  however— a  Venus,  by  Lampi. 
It  kept  me  a  great  while  before  it.  She  lies 
asleep  on  a  rich  couch,  and,  apparently  in  her 
dream,  is  pressing  a  rose  to  her  bosom,  while  one 
delicate  foot,  carelessly  thrown  back,  is  half  im- 
bedded in  a  superb  cushion  supporting  a  crown 
and  sceptre.  It  is  a  lie,  by  all  experience.  The 
moral  is  false,  but  the  picture  is  delicious. 
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Departure  firom  Vienna — The  eil-wagon  —  Motley  quality  of 
the  passengers — ^Thunderstorm  in  the  mountains  of  Styria 
— Trieste — Short  beds  of  the  Germans — Grotto  of  Adels- 
burg ;  curious  ball-room  in  the  cavern — Nautical  prepara- 
tions for  a  dance  on  board  the  *  United  States  *  swept  away 
by  the  bora — Its  successful  termination. 

I  LEFT  Vienna  at  daylight  in  a  Diligence  nearly 
as  capacious  as  a  steam-boat — inaptly  called  the 
eil-vagon,  A  Friuli  count  with  a  pair  of  cavalry 
mustachios ;  his  wife,  a  pretty  Viennese  of  eighteen, 
scarce  married  a  year;  two  fashionable-looking 
young  Russians ;  an  Austrian  midshipman  ;  a  fat 
Gratz  lawyer  ;  a  trader  from  the  Danube ;  and  a 
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young  Bavarian  student,  going  to  eeek  his  for- 
tune in  Egypt,  were  my  companions.  The  social 
habits  of  Coatinenlal  travellers  had  givea  me  thus 
much  inforoiatioa  by  the  end  of  the  first  post. 

We  drove   on   with   German  regularity,  three 
days  and  three  nights,  eating  four  meals  a-day, 
(and  very  good  ones,)  and  improving  hourly  ia  J 
our  acquaintance.    The  Russiaiia  spoke  alt  ouv  I 
languages.     The  Friulese  and  the  Bavarian  spoko  * 
every  thing  but  English  ;  and  the  lady,  the  trader, 
and  the  Gratz  avocat,  were  confined  to  their  ver-i 
naculsr.     It  was  a  pretty  idea  of  Babel  when  the 
conversation  became  general. 

We  were  coursing  the  bank  of  a  river,   in  one  \ 
of  the  romantic  passes  of  the  mountains  of  Styria,  j 
with  a  dark  thunderstorm  gathering  on  tlie  sum- 
mit of  a  crag  overhanging  us.     I  was  pointing  out 
to  one  of  my  companions  a  noble  ruin  of  a  castle 
seated  very  loftily  on  the   edge   of  one  of  tha  | 
precipices,  when  a  streak  of  the  most  vivid  light- 
ning shot  straight  upon  the  northernmost  tarret,j 
and  the  moment  after  several  lai^e  masses  rollec 
slowly  down  the  mountain-side.     It  was  so  Hks^ 
the  scenery  in  a  play,  that  I  looked  at  luy  com'  1 
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panion  witli  half  a  doubt  that  it  was  some  optical 
delusion.  It  reminded  me  of  some  of  Martin's 
engravings.  Tbe  sublime  is  no  well  imitated  in 
our  day,  that  one  is  less  surprised  than  he  would 
suppose  when  nature  produces  the  reality. 

Tbe  night  was  very  beautiful  when  we  read 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  Trieste.  The 
new  moon  silvered  the  little  curved  bay  below 
like  a  polished  shield,  and  right  in  tbe  path  of 
ita  beams  lay  the  two  frigates  like  a  painting.  I 
must  confess  that  the  comfortable  cot  swinging  in 
the  ward-room  of  the  'United  States'  was  the 
prominent  thought  in  my  mind  as  I  gazed  upon 
tbe  scene.  Tbe  fatigue  of  three  days'  and  nights' 
hard  driving  had  dimmed  my  eye  for  the  pic< 
turesque.  Leaving  my  companions  to  the  short) 
beds*  and  narrow  coverlets  of  a  German  hotel, 
jumped  into  the  first  boat  at  the  pier,  and 
few  minutes  was  alongside  tbe  ship.     How 


'  A  German  b«(i  is  never  over  iire  Test  in  length,  and 
porlionBtely  narrow.     The  sheets,  hiankeis,  and  covedels  arc 
cul  eitacUy  to  the  siie   of  ilie  bed's  virl'ace,  so  ilml  lliere 
tucking  up,     Tbe  bed-clolhes  sMm  made  for  cradles.     It  ia 
easy  to  imagine  how  a  tall  person  sleeps  in  them. 


pic- 
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'trical  is  the  hail  of  a  sentry  in  one's  native  tongue, 
after  a  Bhort  habituation  to  the  jargon  of  foreign 
languages!  "Boat  ahoy!"  It  made  my  heart 
leap.  The  officers  had  just  returned  from  Venice, 
aonie  over  land  by  the  Friuli,  and  some  by  the 
steamer  through  the  gulf,  and  were  sitting  round 
the  table,  laughing  with  professional  merriment 
o»er  their  various  adventures.  It  was  getting 
back  to  country  and  friends  and  home. 


\ 


1  accompanied  the  commodore's  family  yester- 
^y  in  a  visit  to  the  Grotto  of  Adelaburg.  It  is 
^about  thirty  miles  back  into  the  Friuli  mountains, 
the  province  of  Cariola.  We  arrived  at  the 
aearest  tavern  at  three  in  tlie  aflemoon,  and,  sub- 
scribing our  names  upon  the  magistrate's  books, 
took  four  guides  and  the  requisite  number  of 
torches,  and  started  on  foot.  A  half  hour's  walk 
.^ught  us  to  a  large,  rushing  stream,  which, 
;er  turning  a  mill,  disappeared  with  violence 
into  the  mouth  of  a  broad  cavern,  sunk  in  the 
base  of  a  mountain.  An  iron  gate  opened  on  the 
nearest  side,  and,  lighting  our  torches,  we  received 
■n  addition  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  our  party  of 
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guides,  and  entered.  We  descended  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  through  &  capacious  gallery  o( 
rock,  up  to  the  aukles  in  mud,  and  feeling  con- 
tinually the  drippings  exuding  from  die  roof,  till, 
by  the  echoing  munuure  of  dashing  nater,  we 
found  ourselves  approaching  the  bed  of  a  subter- 
I'aneoua  river.  We  aoon  emei^ed  in  a  vast 
cavern,  whose  height,  though  we  had  twenty 
torches,  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  river 
rushed  dimly  below  us,  at  the  depth  of  perhaps 
fifty  feet,  partially  illuminated  by  a  row  of  lamps 
hung  on  a  slight  wooden  bridge,  by  which 
to  cross  to  the  opposite  side. 

We  descended  by  a  long  flight  of  artificii 
staii's,  and  stood  upon  the  bridge.  The  witdoess 
of  the  scene  is  indescnbable.  A  lamp  or  two 
glimmered  faintly  from  the  lofty  parapet  from 
which  we  had  descended  ;  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  surrounding  cave  could  only  be  measured 
by  the  distance  of  the  echoes  of  the  waters  ;  and 
beneath  us  leaped  and  foamed  a  dark  river, 
which  sprang  from  its  invisible  channel,  danced  a 
moment  in  the  faint  hght  of  our  lamps,  and  was 
lost  again  instantly  in  darkness.     It  brought  with 
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it  ftotti  the '  green  fields  through  which  it  had 
cdine,  fi  carrent  of  soft  warm  air,  peculiarly 
deiSgfatfdl'  after  the  chilliness  of  the  other  parts  of 
tbe'catem;  th^re  was  a  smell  of  new-mown  hay 
in  it  which  seemed  lost  upon  the  Tartarean  black- 
ness airound. 

Our  guides  led  on>  and  we  mounted  a  long 
staircase  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge.  At 
the  head  of  it  stood  a  kind  of  monument,  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
by  whose  mumficence  the  staircases  had  been  cut 
and  the  conveniences  for  strangers  provided.  We 
turned  hence  to  the  right,  and  entered  a  long 
succession  of  natural  corridors,  roofed  with  sta- 
lactites, with  a  floor  of  rock  and  mud,  and  so 
even  and  wide  that  the  lady  under  my  protection 
had  seldom  occasion  to  leave  my  arm.  In  the 
narrowest  part  of  it,  the  stalactites  formed  a  sort 
of  reversed  grove,  with  the  roots  in  the  roof.  They 
were  of  a  snowy  white,  and  sparkled  brilliantly  in 
the  light  of  the  torches.  One  or  two  had  reached 
the  floor,  and  formed  slender  and  beautiful  sparry 
columns,  upon  which  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
visitors  were  written  in  pencil. 
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The  spars  grew  white  as  we  proceeded,  and  we 
were  constantly  emerging  into  large  halls  of  the 
size  of  handsome  drawing-rooms,  whose  glittering 
roofs,  and  sides  lined  with  fantastic  columns, 
seemed  like  the  brilliant  frost-work  of  a  crystal* 
ised  cavern  of  ice.  Some  of  the  accidental  form- 
ations of  the  stalagmites  were  very  curious. 
One  large  area  was  filled  with  them,  of  the 
height  of  small  plants.  It  was  called  by  the 
guides  the  '' English  Garden."  At  the  head  of 
another  saloon  stood  a  throne*  with  a  stalactite 
canopy  above  it,  so  like  the  work  of  art  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sculptor  had  but  left  the  finishing 
undone. 

We  returned  part  of  the  way  we  had  come,  and 
took  another  branch  of  the  grotto,  a  little  more  on 
the  descent.  A  sign  above  informed  us  that  it 
was  the  "road  to  the  infernal  regions."  We 
walked  on  an  hour  at  a  quick  pace,  stopping  here 
and  there  to  observe  the  oddity  of  the  formations. 
In  one  place,  the  stalactites  had  enclosed  a  room, 
leaving  only  small  openings  between  the  columns, 
precisely  like  the  grating  of  a  prison.  In  another, 
the  ceiling  lifted  out  of  the  reach  of  torch-light, 
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■nd  far  above  us  we  heard  the  deep-toued  beat  as 
upoo  a  muffled  bell.  It  was  a  thin  circular  abcet 
of  spar,  called  "  the  bell,"  to  which  one  of  the 
guides  had  mounted,  striking  upon  it  with  a 
billet  of  wood. 

We  came  after  a  while  to  a  deeper  descent, 
rtrhicb  opened  into  a  ma^ificent  and  spacious 
ikll.  It  ia  called  the  "ball-room,"  and  used  as 
flucb  once  a  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain 
Illyrian  festa.  The  floor  has  been  cleared  of  sta- 
lagmites ;    the    roof    and    sides    are  ornamented 

lyood  ail  art  with  glittering  span ;   a  natural 

lery  with  a  balustrade  of  stalactites  contains 
the  orchestra ;  and  side-rooms  are  all  around 
where  supper  might  be  laid,  and  dressing-rooms 
oifered  in  the  style  of  a  palace.  I  can  imagine 
aothixig  more  magnificent  than  such  a  scene.  A 
literal  descnption  of  it  even  would  read  like  a 
fairy  tale. 

A  little  brther  on,  we  came  to  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  a  waterfall.  The  impregnated  water 
had  fallen  on  a  decUvity,  and,  with  a  slightly 
ferruginous  tinge  of  yellow,  poured  over  in  the 
resemblance  to  a   cascade   after  a 


^r  iBrrugiiiuua  uiige   ui 
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rain.  We  proceeded  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes^ 
and  found  a  small  room  like  a  chapel,  with  a 
pulpit,  in  which  stood  one  of  the  guides,  who 
gave  us,  as  we  stood  beneath,  an  lUyrian  exhort* 
ation.  There  was  a  sounding-board  above,  and 
I  have  seen  pulpits  in  old  gothic  churches  that 
seemed  at  a  first  glance  to  have  less  method  in 
their  architecture.  The  last  thing  we  reached 
was  the  most  beautiful.  From  the  cornice  of  a 
long  gallery  hung  a  thin,  translucent  sheet  of 
spar,  in  the  graceful  and  waving  folds  of  a  car- 
tain;  with  a  lamp  behind,  the  hand  could  be 
seen  through  any  part  of  it.  It  was  periiaps 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  hung  five  or  six  feet 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  The  most 
singular  part  of  it  was  the  fringe.  A  ferruginous 
stain  ran  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  the  exactness  of  a  drawn  line,  and  thence  to 
the  curving 'edge  a  most  delicate  rose-tint  faded 
gradually  down  like  the  last  flush  of  a  sunset 
through  a  silken  curtain.  Had  it  been  a  work  of 
art,  done  in  alabaster,  and  stained  with  the  pencil, 
it  would  have  been  thought  admirable. 

The  guide  wished  us  to  proceed,  but  our  feet 
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were  v^  and  the  air  of  the  cavern  was  too  chill. 
We  were  at  leant  tour  miles,  they  told  us,  from 
the.  entrancei  having  walked  briskly  for  upwards 
of  two  hours.    The  grotto  is  said  to  extend  ten 
miles  under  the  mountains,  and  has  never  been 
thofongfaly  explored.    Parties  have  started  with 
pRymionSy  and  passed  forty-eight  hours  in  it, 
without  finding  the  extremity.     It  seems  to  me 
that  any  city  I  ever  saw  might  be  concealed 
io  its  caverns.    I  have  often  tried  to  conceive  of 
the  grottos  of  Anti-Paros,  and   the  celebrated 
caverns  of  our  own  country,  but  I  received  here 
ao  entirely  new  idea  of  the  possibility  of  space 
under  ground.      There  is  no  conceiving  it  un- 
seen.   The  river  emerges  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  seven    or  eight    miles  from  its  first 
entrance. 

We  supped  and  slept  at  the  little  albergo  of  the 
villi^,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  an  eariy 
dinner. 

*  *  #  »  « 

A  ball  on  board  the  '  United  States.'  The 
guns  were  run  out  of  the  ports;  the  main 
and  mizen-masts  were  wound  with  red  and  white 


UHldcd  afl  o«v  WT&  bevfKti  of  aD  die  flomre 
oriDrrB.  ClkMiieliefs  Bvfe  of  bttTonels,  battle- 
lantenis,.  and  candles  in  any  qoantitT,  were  dis- 
pcced  ail  orer  the  halL  A  splendid  sapper  was 
iet  <mt  OD  the  gun-deck  beiow^  diaped  in  with 
flags.  Oar  own  and  the  *  Coostellation^s  '  boats 
were  to  be  at  the  pier  at  nine  o'clock  to  bong  off 
the  ladies ;  and  at  noon  every  thing  promised  of 
the  brightest. 

First,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  came  up  a 
•aucy- looking  cloud  from  the  westernmost  peak  of 
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ilie  Friuli.  Then  followed  from  every  point  lo- 
WBrds  lUe  north  an  extending  edge  of  a  broad, 
solid  black  sheet,  which  rose  with  the  regularityof 
a  curtain,  and  began  to  send  down  a  wind  upon 
08  which  made  tis  look  anxiously  to  our  ball- 
room bowlines.  The  midshipmen  were  all  for- 
wanl,  watching  it  from  the  forecastle.  The 
lieutenants  were  in  the  gangway,  watching  it 
from  the  ladder.  The  commodore  looked  se- 
riously out  of  the  larboard  cabin  port.  It  was  as 
grave  a  ship's  company  as  ever  looked  out  for  a 
shipwreck. 

The  country   about   Trieste  is  shaped    like   a 

^ bellows,  and  the  city  and  harbour  lie  in  the  nose. 
They  have  a  wind  that  comes  down  through  the 
valley,  called  the  "  bora,"  which  several  times  in 
a  year  is  stroni;  enough   to  lifl  people  from  their 
fcet.     We  could  see  by  the  clouds  of  dust  on  the 
IBDuntain   roads    that  it  was   coming.      At  six 
tfclock  the  shrouds   began   to   creak  ;  the  white 
llops  Rew  from  the  waves  in  showers  of  spray,  and 
Ltbe  roof  of  our  sea-pulace  began  to  shiver  in  the 
There  was  no  more  hope.    We  had  waited 
Pieven    too  long.     All    hands  were  called  to    take 
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down  chandeliers,  sword-stanBy  and  ottomans ;  and 
before  it  was  half  done,  the  storm  was  upon  os, 
the  bunting  was  flying  and  flapping,  the  nicely* 
phalked  decks  were  swashed  with  rain,  and 
strown  with  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  whole 
structure,  the  taste  and  labour  of  the  ship's  com-* 
pany  for  two  days,  was  a  watery  wreck. 

Lieutenant  C ,  who  had  had  the  direction 

of  the  whole,  was  the  officer  of  the  deck.  He 
sent  for  his  pea-jacket,  and,  leaving  him  to  pace 
out  his  watch  among  the  ruins  of  his  imagination, 
we  went  below  to  get  early  to  bed,  and  forget  our 
disappointment  in  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  without  a  veil. 
The  ^^blue  Friuli"  looked  clear  and  fresh;  the 
south-west  wind  came  over  softly  from  the  shore 
of  Italy,  and  we  commenced  retrieving  our  dis- 
aster with  elastic  spirit.  Nothing  had  suffered 
seriously  except  the  flowers,  and  boats  were  de- 
spatched ashore  for  fresh  supplies,  while  the 
awnings  were  lifted  higher  and  wider  than  before, 
the  bright-coloured  flags  replaced,  the  arms 
polished  and  arranged  in  improved  order,  and 
the  decks  re-chalked  with  new  devices.     At  sii^ 
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in.  th«  mnmmg  eterj  thing  was  swept  ap,  and 
the  Iwll40oai>MtoiBshed  even  ounelves.  It  was 
the  pieCtiest  plaee  for  a  dance  in  the  world* 

The  ship  has  an  admirable  band  of  twenty 
ItalittiSt  ooUected  from  Naples  and  other  ports, 
and  a  fimcifbl  orchestra  was  raised  for  them  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  mainmast  They  struck 
up  a  march  as  the  first  boatful  of  ladies  stepped 
upon  the  deck,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hove  the  waltzing  commenced  with  at  least  two 
hundred  couples,  while  the  ottoman  and  seats 
under  the  hammock-cloths  were  filled  with 
spectators.  The  frigate  has  a  lofty  poop,  and 
there  was  room  enough  upon  it.  for  two  quadrilles 
after  it  had  served  as  a  reception-room.  It  was 
edged  with  a  temporary  balustrade^  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  studded  with  lights ;  and  the 
cabin  beneath  (on  a  level  with  the  main  ball- 
room) was  set  out  with  card-tables.  From  the 
gangway  entrance,  the  scene  was  like  a  brilliant 
theatrical  ballet. 

An  amusing  part  of  it  was  the  sailors*  imitation 
on  the  forward  decks.  They  had  taken  the  waste 
shrubbery  and  evergreens,  of  which  there  was  a 

VOL.   11.  c 
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great  quantity^  and  had  formed  a  sort  of  grove, 
extending  all  round.  It  was  ardicd  with  fiss- 
toons  of  leaves,  with  quantities  of  fruit  tied 
among  them ;  and  over  the  entrance  was  sus- 
pended a  rough  picture  of  a  frigate  with  the 
inscription  ''  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights.''  The 
forecastle  was  ornamented  with  cutlasses  and  one 
or  two  nautical  transparencies,  with  pistols  and 
miniature  ships  interspersed,  and  the  whole  lit  up 
handsomely.  The  men  were  dressed  in  thdr 
white-duck  trowsers  and  blue  jackets,  and  sat 
round  on  the  guns  playing  at  draughts,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  music,  or  gazing  at  the  ladies  con- 
stantly promenading  fore  and  aft, — and  to  me  this 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Five  hundred  weather-beaten  and  manly 
faces  arc  a  fine  sight  any  where. 

The  dance  went  gaily  on.  The  reigning  belle 
was  an  American,  but  we  had  lovely  women  of  all 
nations  among  our  guests.  There  are  several 
wealthy  Jewish  families  in  Trieste,  and  their 
dark-eyed  daughters,  we  may  say  at  this  distance, 
are  full  of  the  thoughtful  loveliness  peculiar  to  the 
race.     Then  we  had  Illyrians  and  Germans,  and, 


TerpaiclMMPt  be  oar  wiilief»<-^w  dtey  diiiieed ! 
My  tiWFeUiag'-CMDpBtmny  the  Cookitof  Prioli,  was 
there  ^  and  his  little  Vienbese  wife,  thovgh  she 
•poke  mo  Ghrislbin  kngatge,  danced  as  featly  as 
a  fidry^  Of  strangers  passinig  throagh  Trieste 
we  had  several  of  distinction.  Among  them  was 
a  fascinating  Milanese  marchioness,  a  relative  of 
Manzoni's  the  novelist,  (and  as  enthusiastic  and 
eloquent  a  lover  of  her  country  as  I  ever  listened 
to  on  the  subject  of  oppressed  Italy,)  and  two 
handsome  young  men,  the  Counts  Neipperg,  sons- 
in-law  to  Maria* Louisa,  who  amused  themselves 
as  if  they  had  seen  nothing  better  in  the  little 
duchy  of  Parma. 

We  went  below  at  midnight  to  supper,  and  tlie 
ladies  came  up  with  renewed  spirit  to  the  dance. 
It  was  a  brilliant  scene  indeed,  The  officers  of 
both  ships,  in  full  uniform ;  the  gentlemen  from 
shore,  mostly  military,  in  full  dress ;  the  gaiety  of 
the  bright-red  bunting,  laced  with  white  and  blue, 
and  studded,  wherever  they  would  stand,  with 
flowers ;  and  the  really  uncommon  number  of 
beautiful  women,  with  the  foreign  features  and 
complexions  so  rich  and  captivating  to  our  eyes>. 
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produced  altogether  an  effect  unsurpassed  by  any 
•thing  I  have  ever  seen  even  at  the  court  Jitet 
of  Europe.  The  daylight  gun  fired  at  the  close 
of  a  galopade,  and  the  crowded  boats  pulled 
ashore  with  their  lovely  freight  by  the  broad 
light  of  morning. 
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LETTER   V. 

Triestey  its  extensive  commerce — Ruins  of  Pola — Immense 
amphitheatre — ^Village  of  Pola — Coast  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Apulia,  and  Calabria — Otranto — ^The  isles  of  Greece. 

Trieste  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  place.  Its 
streets  are  beautifully  paved  and  clean,  its  houses 
new  and  well-built|  and  its  shops  as  handsome  and 
as  well-stocked  with  every  variety  of  thing  as  those 
of  Paris*  Its  immense  commerce  brings  all  nations 
to  its  port,  and  it  is  quite  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  Continent.  The  Turk  smokes  cross-legged 
in  the  cafe ;  the  English  merchant  has  his  box  in 
the  country,  and  his  snug  establishment  in  town  4 
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the  Italian  has  his  opera,  and  his  wife  her  caTalier ; 
the  Yankee  captain  his  respectable  boarding- 
house,  and  the  German  his  four  meals  a-day  at 
an  hotel  dyed  brown  with  tobacco.  Every  nation 
is  at  home  in  Trieste. 

The  society  is  beyond  what  is  common  in  a 
European    mercantile    city.      The    English    are 
numerous  enough  to  support  a  church,  and  the 
circle^  of  which  our  hospitable  consul  is  the  centre, 
is  one  of  the  most  refined  and  agreeable  it  has 
been  my  happiness  to  meet.     The  friends  of  Mr. 
Moore  have  pressed  every  possible  civility  and 
kindness  upon  the  commodore  and  bis  officers, 
and  his  own  house  has  been  literally  onr  home  on 
shore.     It  is  the  curse  of  this  volattt  life,  otherwise 
so  attractive,  that  its  frequent  partings  are  bitter 
in  proportion   to   its  good   fortune.     We   make 
friends  but  to  lose  them. 

We  got  under  weigh  with  a  light  bree2e  this 
morning,  and  stole  gently  out  of  the  bay.  The 
remembrance  of  a  thousand  kindnesses  made  our 
anchors  lift  heavily.  We  waved  our  handkerchiefs 
to  the  consul,  whose  balconies  were  filled  with 
his  charming  family  watching  our  departure,  and, 
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witiiit fnesbftoing  wind,  disappeared  aroand  the 
pcwfty  Md  pat  ap  oor  helm  for  Poia. 


The  roiiia  of  Pola,  though  among  the  first  in  the 
world,  are  seldom  visited.  They  lie  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  at  die  head  of  a  superb 
aatmid  bay,  fur  from  any  populous  town,  and  ait^ 
warn,  only  by  Ae  chance  trader  who  hugs  the  shore 
finr  the  land-breeze»  or  the  Albanian  robber  who 
boks  ilawn  upon  tfiem  with  wonder  from  the 
flKmntaki*.  What  their  age  is  I  cannot  say  nearly. 
Thsi  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  about 
one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  amphitheatre  and  temples  were  probably 
eireeted  sood  after. 

We  ran  into  the  bay,  with  the  other  frigate 
close  astern,  and  anchored  off  a  small  green  island 
which  shuts  in  the  inner  harbour.  There  is  deep 
water  up  to  the  ancient  town  on  either  side,  and 
it  seems  as  if  Nature  had  amused  herself  witl^ 
constructing  a  harbour  incapable  of  improvement 
Pola  lay  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 

It  was  just  evening,  and  we  deferred  ^ur  visit 


todicnritu  till  iDominic.  The  majeMic  •mpht' 
timtre  ■tuod  on  a  gentle  uceol,  •  nile  from  tfce 
■hip,  goldrnlf  bright  in  tbc  Riuh  of  lunwl;  tke 
pleuaot  kiucll  or  the  ihorv  tlule  over  ti*t  decks, 
and  the  ^nd>  of  the  two  frigstea  pUyed  slln- 
utely  Um  evening  through.  The  nrcnlii^  mouii* 
tUMorinna  chiinf;rd  ihnr  light  blar  >cils  gn* 
doHlly  to  t'niy  ooct  table ;  «id  wtth  the  pure  ttan 
of  tbcM  enchaatefl  »c»,  tuid  the  ^cl)  of  a  new 
mooD  bentling  orer  luly  in  th«  «re«t,  it  wu  ffucfa 
a  Dight  a~  one  rtnirnibcis  like  a  fnend.  The 
'  Consul latiun'  maa  Id  pari  from  ub  here,  leaving  us 
to  pursue  our  vuvnge  to  Cirecce.  There  were  those 
on  board  who  had  briglitoned  many  of  our  "  hours 
a«hore,"  in  these  pleasant  wanderings.  We  pulled 
back  to  our  own  ship,  after  a  farewell  visit,  with 
regrets  deepened  by  crowds  of  pleasant  remem- 
brances. 

The  next  morning  we  pulled  ashore  to  the  ruins. 
The  amphitheatre  wa«  close  upon  the  sea,  and,  to 
my  surprise  and  pleasure,  there  was  no  (ueruiie. 
A  contemplative  donkey  was  <;rnzing  under  the 
walls,  but  there  was  no  other  living  creature  neiir. 
We  looked  at  its  vast  circular  wall  willi  aslunish- 
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ment  Tbe  Coliseum  at  Romei  a  larger  building 
of  the  same  descriptioD,  is,  from  the  outside,  much 
less  imposing.  The  whole  exterior  walU  a  circular 
pile  one  hundred  feet  high  in  front,  and  of  immense 
blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  is  as  perfect  as  when 
the.Roman  workman  hewed  the  last  stone.  The 
ii^terior  has  been  nearly  all  removed.  The  well* 
hewn  blocks  of  the  many  rows  of  seats  were  too 
tempting,  like  those  of  Rome,  to  the  barbarians 
who  were  building  near.  The  circle  of  the  arena, 
in  which  the  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  of  these 
then  new-conquered  provinces  fought,  is  still 
marked  by  the  foundations  of  its  barrier.  It 
measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet. 
Beneath  it  is  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  running 
toward  the  sea,  filled  with  marble  columns,  still 
erect  upon  their  pedestals,  used  probably  for  the 
introduction  of  water  for  the  naumachia.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  amphitheatre  is  twelve 
hundred  and  fifly-six  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
exterior  wall  seven  feet  six  inches.  Its  shape  is 
oblong,  the  length  being  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet,  and  the  breadth  three  hundred  and 
fifty.     The   measurements   were    taken  by  tbe 
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captain's    orders,    and    are    doubtless   critically 
correct* 

We  loitered  about  the  ruins  several  boors, 
finding  in  every  direction  the  remains  of  the  dila- 
pidated interior.  The  sculpture  upon  the  fallen 
capitals  and  fragments  of  frieze  was  in  the  highest 
style  of  ornament.  The  arena  is  ovei^rown  with 
rank  grass,  and  the'  crevices  in  the  walls  are  filled 
vrith  flowers.  A  vineyard,  with  its  large  blue 
grape  just  within  a  week  of  ripeness,  encircles 
the  rear  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  boat's 
crew  were  soon  among  them,  much  better  amused 
than  they  could  have  been  by  all  the  antiquities 
in  Istria. 

We  walked  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  town ; 
a  miserable  village  built  around  two  antique 
temples,  one  of  which  still  stands  alone,  with  its 
fine  Corinthian  columns,  looking  just  ready  to 
crumble.  The  other  is  incorporated  barbarously 
with  the  guard-house  of  the  place,  and  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  beautiful  sculpture  and  dirty  walls. 
The  pediment,  which  is  still  perfect,  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  is  a  piece  of  carving  worthy  of  the 
choicest  cabinet  of  Europe.    The  thieveries  from 
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tMMlfliitiMiIre  »e  wimiy  deteeted^  There  ift 
scam  a  beggar'6  house  in  the  village,  that 
ddi^adl  diow  a  bit  brtwo  of  sculptured  marble 
apoo  t*i  ftoni. 

Attfaa^Ml  of  the  yillage  stands  a  triumphal 
•Mb,  •teovfliiig  tkfe  conquests  of  a  Roman  consul. 
Its  flnont^  towaids  this  town,  is  of  Parian  marble^ 
beautifully  chiselled.  One  recognises  the  solid 
i«agniflpeiip«  of  that  glorious  nation,  ¥^hen  he 
k)ok8  o&  tfiese  relics  of  their  distant  con^Uests^ 
almoit  peHect  after  eighteen  hundred  years^ 
U  80emt  as  if  the  footprint  of  a  Roman  were 
eternals 

We  stood  out  of  the  little  bay,  and,  with  a 
fresh  windy  ran  down  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and 
then,  crossing  to  the  Italian  side,  kept  down  the 
ancient  shore  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  land 
with  the  glads,  as  we  ran  smoothly  along,  count* 
ing  castle  after  castle  built  boldly  on  the  sea, 
and  behind  them,  on  the  green  hills,  the  thickly 
bmlt  villages,  with  their  smoking  chimneys  and 
tail  spires — ^pictures  of  fertility  and  peace.  It  was 
upon   these  shores   that   the    Barbary   eorsairs 
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descended  so  often  during  the  last  century, 
lurrying  off  for  Eastern  harems  the  lovely  women 
of  Italy.  We  are  just  off  Otranto,  and  a  noble 
old  castle  stands  frowning  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Cape.  We  could  throw  a  shot  into  its 
embrasures  as  we  pass.  It  might  be  the 
**  Castle  of  Otranto,"  for  the  romantic  look  it 
has  from  the  sea. 

We  have  out-sailed  the  '  Constellation/  or  we 
should  part  from  her  here.  Her  destination  is 
France ;  and  we  shall  be  to-morrow  amid  the  Isles 
of  Greece.*  The  pleasure  of  realising  the  classic 
dreams  of  one's  boyhood  is  not  to  be  expressed 
in  a  line.  I  look  forward  to  the  succeedinc: 
month  or  two  as  to  the  *'  red-letter  "  chapter  of 
my  life.  Whatever  I  may  find  the  reality, 
my  heart  has  glowed  warmly  and  delightfully 
with  the  anticipation.  Commodore  Patterson 
is,  fortunately  for  me,  a  scholar  and  a  judicious 
lover  of  the  arts,  and  loses  no  opportunity, 
consistently  with  his  duty,  to  give  his  officers  the 

•  It  was  to  this  point,  (the  ancient  Hydrantum,)  that 
Pyrrhus  proposed  to  build  a  bridge  from  Greece — only  sixty 
miles !  He  deserved  to  ride  on  an  elephant. 
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means  of  examining  the  curious  and  the  beaa- 
tiful  in  tbese  interestiiig  aeas.  The  cruise, 
thuB  far,  has  beeo  on«  of  continiiKlly  mingled 
plaasure  and  inetructioa ;  ^nd  the  beet  of 
it,  by  every  aaeociation  of  our  early  days,  is 
to  come. 
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LETTER    VI. 


GREECE. 

The  Ionian  Isles — Lord  N Corfu — Greek  and  English 

soldiers — Cockneyism — ^The  gardens  of  Alcinous — English 
officers — Albanians — Dionisio  Salomos,  tlie  Greek  poel — 
Greek  ladies — Dinner  with  the  artillery-mess. 

This  is  proper  dream-land.  The  **  Isle  of  Ca- 
lypso,* folded  in  a  drapery  of  blue  air,  lies  be- 
hind, fading  in  the  distance  ;  '*  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  of  old  name,"  which  caught  Byron's 
eye  as  he  entered  Greece,  are  piled  up  before  us 
on  the  Albanian  shore;  and  the  Ionian  sea  is 
rippling  under   our  bow,   breathing,  from  every 

*  Fano,  which  disputes  it  with  Gozo,  near  Malta. 
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Wkire,  of  Eoner»  aod  Sappho,  and  ''sad  Pene- 
1(^."  Once  mojre  upon  Childe  Harold's  foot- 
tteptk  I  closed  the  book  at  Rome,  after  following 
him  for  a  saniiner  through  Italy,  CQufessing  by 
many  pleasant  recollections,  that 

"  Not  in  Tain 
He  woit  his  flaodal  riioon  and  scallop  shell." 

I  resume  it  here,  with  the  feeling  of  Thalaba  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  green  bird  that  led  him 
through  the  desert.  It  lies  open  on  my  knee  at 
the  Second  Canto,  describing  our  position,  even  to 
the  hour : 

"  Twts  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve, 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave/' 

We  shall  lie  off-and-on  to-night,  and  go  into 
Corfu  in  the  morning.  Two  Turkish  vessels  of 
war,  with  the  crescent  flag  flying,  lie  in  a  small 
cove  a  mile  ofi*,  on  the  Albanian  shore,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  musketry  our  pilot  presumes  that 
they  have  accompanied  the  sultan's  tax-gatherer, 
who  gets  nothing  from  these  wild  people  without 
fighting  for  it. 
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The  entrance  to  Corfu  is  considered  pretty,  but 
the  English  flag  flying  over  the  forts  divested 
ancient  Corcyra  of  its  poetical  associations.  It 
looked  to  me  a  common-place  seaport  glaring  in 
the  sun.  The  "  Gardens  of  Alcinous  "  were  here, 
but  who  could  imagine  them,  with  a  red-coated 
sentry  posted  on  every  corner  of  the  island  ? 
«  *  #  #  * 

The  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 

Lord  N ,  came  off  to  the  ship  this  morning 

in  a  kind  of  Corfiote  boat,  called  a  Scdnipavta — 
a  greyhound-looking  craft,  carrying  sail  enough 
for  a  schooner.  She  cut  the  water  like  the  wing 
of  a  swallow.  His  Lordship  was  playing  sailor, 
and   was   dressed    like  the   mate  of  one  of  our 

coasters. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Went  on  shore  for  a  walk.  Greeks  and  English 
soldiers  mix  oddly  together.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  crowded  with  them  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. John  Bull  retains  his  red  face,  and 
learns  no  Greek.  We  passed  through  the  Bazaar, 
and  bad  English  was  the  universal  language. 
There  is  but  one  square  in  the  town,  and  round  its 
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■HVooden  fence,  enclosing  a  dusty  area  without  a 

Bttlade  of  grass,  were  riding  the  English  officers, 

while  the  regimental  band  played  in  the  centre. 

A  more  arid  and  cheerless  spot  never  pained  the 

eye.     The  appearance  of  the  officers,  retaining  all 

.  their  Boud   Street  elegance   and   mounted   upon 

English  hunters,  was  in  singular  contrast  <.vith  the 

leral  shabbineBS  of  the  houses  and  people.     I 

rent  into  a  shop  at  a  corner  to  inquire  for  the 

^dence  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter. 

"It's   BFerry    'ot.    Sir,"  said    a    little   red-faced 

roman  behind  the  counter  as  I  went  out,  "  per- 

Mps  you  'd  hke  a  glass  of  vater."     It  was  odd 

I  hear  the  Wapping   dialect   in   the   "  Isles  of 

Breece."     She  sold  grBen-groceriea,  and  wished 

Be  to  recommend  her  to  the  ^officers.   Mrs.  Mary 

"  grocery  "  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  ' 

"  The  wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  the  knee,"  walks 

through  the  streets  of  Corfu,  looking  unlike  and 

superior  to  everything  about  him.     I  met  several 

n  returning  to  the  boat.     Their  gait  is  very  lofty, 

I  the  snow-white  JiiktaniUo,  or  kirtle,  with  its 

bousand  folds,  sways  from  side  to  Bide  as  they 

alk,  with   a   most   showy  effect.     Lord   Byron 


was  very  much  captivated  with  these 
whose  capital  (just  acroBB  the  Strait  from  Corfii) 
he  visited  once  or  tvvice  in  his  travels  through 
Greece.  Those  I  hare  seen  are  all  very  tall,  and 
have  their  prominent  features,  with  keen  eyes  and 
liiubs  of  the  most  muscular  proportions.  The 
common  English  soldiers  look  like  brutes  beu 
them. 

The  placard  of  a  theatre  hung  on  the  walls  of  a 
church.  A  rude  picture  of  a  hattle  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  hung  above  it,  and  beneath 
was  written  in  Italian,  "  Honour  the  lepmeiitation 
of  the  iimiiortut  dreds  of  your  hero,  Marco  Boliarh." 
It  is  singular  that  even  a  pack  of  slaves  can  find 
pleasure  in  a  retnembi'ance  that  reproaches  every 
breath  they  draw. 

Called  on  I*rd  N with   the  commodore. 

The  governor,  sailor,  author,  antiquai'y,  nobleman, 
(for  he  is  all  these,  and  a  jockey,  to  boot,)  re- 
ceived us  in  a  calico  morning-frock,  with  his 
breast  and  neck  bare,  in  a  large  library  lumbei-ed 
Willi  half-packed  antiquities  and  strewn  with 
straw.  Books,  nuniatures  of  his  family,  Wbig-^. 
pamphlets,  riding-wbipa,  spurs,  minerala. 


tamiiy,  WBig->^^ 
erala,  hamoH^^H 
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md  i^tiU,  Mf'eftten  oafees,  plans  of  fortifications, 
p|i«tOd  MmlalioM  to  his  own  balls  and  dinners, 
wKtaffjr  pqierta,  ^turicish  pistols,  and,  lastly,  his 

oma  .fnrt  fHintod  answer  to  Mr.  S 's  review 

q£  him  hook,  occupied  the  table.    His  Lordship 
mDtioaed»  with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  a 
cniat  ke  hmi  taken  some  years  ago  with  Com- 
nodoie  Cbaoneey.    The  conversation  was  rather 
mooologae  than  dialogue;  his  Excellency  seeming 
40  iUak,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  *^  the  honour- 
nlUhtAftxi  of  talk  was  to  give  the  occasion,  and 
thflQ  ia  moderate  and  pass  to  something  else.^ 
Hb  atuted  a  topic,  exhausted  and  changed  it  with 
(the  same  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  he  sailed 
his  sca9ap&Ti4i.    An  engagement  with  the  artillery- 
mess  prevented  my  acceptance  of  invitation  to 
dine  with  him  to-morrow, — a  circumstance  I  rather 
legret,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  at  his  own  table,  one 
of  the  most  polished  and  agreeable  men  of  his 
time. 

Thank  Heaven,  revolutions  do  not  affect  the 
climate!  The  isle  that  gave  a  shelter  to  the 
atonn-driven  Ulysses  is  an  English  barrack,  but 
the  same  balmy  air  that  fanned  the  blind  eyes  of 
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old  Homer,  blows  over  it  still.  "The  breezes," 
says  Laodor,  beautifully,  "  are  tlie  children  of  eter- 
nity." I  never  had  the  air  lified  so  plensautly 
from  my  temples  as  to-night,  driving  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  The  gardening  of  Alcinous 
seetna  to  have  been  followed  up  by  nature.  The 
rhododendron,  the  tamarisk,  the  almond,  cypre 
olive,  and  &g,  luxuriate  in  the  sweetest  beaol 
everywhere, 

There  was  a  small  party  in  the  evening  at  1 
house  of  the  gentleman  who  had  driven  n 
and  among  other  foreigners  present  were  the  Coaq 
Dionisio  Salomos,  of  Zante,  and  the  Cavaliei 
Andrea  Mustoxidi,  both  men  of  whom  I  had  ofb 
beard.  The  first  is  almost  the  only  modem  Gre 
poet,  and  his  "  Hymns,"  principally  patriotic,  are  ' 
in  the  common  dialect  of  the  country,  and  said  to 
be  full  of  fire.  He  is  an  excessively  handsome 
man,  with  a  large  dark  eye,  almost  effeminate  in 
its  sofhiess.  His  features  are  of  the  clearest  Greek 
chiselling,  as  faultless  as  a  statue,  and  are  stamped 
with  nature's  most  atti-active  marks  of  refinement 
and  feeling.  1  can  imagine  Anacreon  to  haie 
resembled  him. 
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Mwtoxidi  has  be^n  a  conspicuous  man  in  the 
late  chapter  of  Grecian  history.    He  was  much 
trusted  by  Capo  d'lstria^  and  among  other  things 
had  the  whole  charge  of  his  school  at  Egina.    An 
Italian  exile  (a  Modenese»  and  a  very  pleasant 
fellow^  took  me  aside  when  I  asked  something  of 
his  history,  and  told  me  a  story  of  him»  which 
proyes    either   that  he  was  a    dishonest    man, 
or  (no  new  truth)  that  conspicuous  men  are  liable 
to  be  abused.    A  valuable  donation  of  books  was 
given  by  some  one  to  the  school  library.    They 
stood  on  the  upper  shelves,  quite  out  of  reach,  and 
Mttstoxidi  was  particular  in  forbidding  all  ap- 
proach to  them.     Some  time  after  his  departure 
from  the  island,  the  library  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  another  person,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
upper  shelves  were  found  to  be— painted  boards! 
His  physiognomy  would  rather  persuade  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.     He  is  a  small  man,  with  a 
downcast  look,  and  a  sly,  gray  eye,  almost  hidden 
by  his  projecting  eyebrows.      His  features  are 
watched  in  vain  for  an  open  expression. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  principally  Greeks. 
None  of  them  were  beautiful,  but  they  had  the 
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mdancholyy  retired  expresfiion  of  ikce  wbich  one 
looks  for,  knowing  the  history  of  their  nation. 
They  are  unwise  enough  to  abandon  their  |nc- 
turesque  national  costume,  and  dress  badly  in  the 
European  style.  The  servant-girls  with  their  hair 
braided  into  the  folds  of  their  turbans,  and  their 
open  laced  bodices  and  sleeyes,  are  much  more 
attractive  to  the  stranger's  eye.  The  liveliest  of 
the  party,  a  little  Zantiote  girl  of  eighteen,  widi 
eyes  and  eyelashes  that  contradicted  the  merry 
laugh  on  her  lips,  sang  us  an  Albanian  song  to  the 
guitar  very  sweetly, 


Dined  to-day  with  the  artillery  mess,  in  com- 
pany with  the  commodore  and  some  of  his  ofBcersi 
In  a  place  like  this,  the  dinner  naturally  is  the 
great  circumstance  of  the  day.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  take  kindly  to  their  masters,  and  there  is 
next  to  no  society  for  the  English.  They  sit  down 
to  their  soup  after  the  evening  drive,  and  seldom 
rise  till  midnight.  It  was  a  gay  dinner,  as  dinners 
will  always  be  where  the  whole  remainder  of  what 
the  ^May  may  bring  forth"  is  abandoned  to  them. 


m 
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mdm^imtnA, £mai  •nr  boaptlable enterUoners, 
^tlmium^  fiire  bcm»  '*  raeaMired  with  saads  of 
fgMJ?  W^OMMfe  do  tile  Engliali  Uie  justice  of 
confiwiwg  Ae  nwiiaera  of  their  be^t  bred  men  to 
be  the  best  ia  the  world.  One  soon  finds  out  in 
Europe  that  the  dog  and  the  lion  are  not  more 
unlike,  than  the  race  of  bagmen  and  runners  with 
which  our  country  is  overrun,  and  the  cultivated 
gentleoien  of  England. 

Oji  mj  right  sat  a  captain  of  the  corps,  who 
bad  spent  the  last  summer  at  the  Saratoga 
Springs.  We  found  any  number  of  mutual  ac- 
qiiaintances,  of  course,  and  I  was  amused  with 
the  impressions  which  some  of  the  fairest  of  my 
firiends  had  made  upon  a  man  who  had  passed 
years  in  the  most  cultivated  society  of  Europe. 
He  liked  America,  with  reservations.  He  pre- 
ferred our  ladies  to  those  of  any  other  country 
except  England,  and  he  had  found  more  dandies 
in  one  hour  in  Broadway  than  he  should  have 
met  in  a  week  in  Regent  Street.  He  gave  me 
a  racy  scene  or  two  from  the  City  Hotel,  in  New 
York^  but  he  doubted   if  the   frequenters  of  a 
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public  table  in  any  country  in  the  world  were, 
on  the  whole,  so  well-mannered.  If  Americans 
were  peculiar  for  any  thing,  he  thought  it  was  for 
confidence  in  themselves  and  tobacco«chewing. 
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LETTER    VII. 

Corfu — Superstition  of  the  Greeks — Advantage  of  the  Greek 
costume — ^The.Paxian  isles — Cape  Leucas,  or  Sappho's  Leap 
— Bay  of  NavarinOy  ancient  Pylos — Modon — Goran's  bay — 
Cape  St.  Angelo — Isle  of  Cythera. 

Corfu. — Called  on  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Tenth  this  morning,  and  found  lying  on  his  table 
two  books  upon  Corfu.  They  were  from  the 
circulating  library  of  the  town^  much  thumbed, 
and  contained  the  most  unqualified  strictures  on 
the  English  administration  in  the  islands.  In  one 
of  them,  by  a  Count  or  Colonel  Boig  de  St. 
Vincent,  a  Frenchman,  the  Corfiotes  were  taunted 
with  their  slavish  submission,  and  called  upon 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  British  dominion  in  the 

VOL.    II.  D 
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most  inflammatory  language.  'Such  books  in 
Italy  or  France  would  be  burnt  by  the  hangman, 
and  prohibited  on  penalty  of  death.  Here,  with  a 
haughty  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  must 
be  galling  enough  to  an  Ionian  who  is  capable 
of  feeling,  they  circulate  uncensured  in  two  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  officers  of  the  abused  government 
read  them  for  their  amusement,  and  return  them 
coolly  to  go  their  rounds  among  the  people.  They 
have  twenty-five  hundred  tro9ps  upon  the  island, 
and  they  trouble  themselves  little  about  what  is 
thought  of  them.  They  confess  that  their  go- 
vernment is  excessively  unpopular:  the  officers 
mingle  little  in  the  native  society,  and  the  soldiers 
are  scowled  upon  in  the  streets. 

#  #  «  #  # 

The  body  of  St.  Spiridion  was  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Corfu  to-day,  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
a  sedan-chair,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole 
population.  He  is  the  great  saint  of  the  Greek 
church ;  and  such  is  his  influence,  that  the 
English  government  thought  proper,  under  Sir 
Frederick  Adam's  administration,  to  compel  the 
officers  to  walk  in  the  procession.     The  saint  was 
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dried  at  his  death,  and  makes  a  Deat,  black 
umtumff^rndKyta  and  iwse,  but  otherwise  quite 
perfeol..  iAb  wm  carried  by  four  meu  iu  a  very 
splendid  aedan,  abakiiig  (ironi  side  to  side  with  the 
iiiotiaOipreoedad  by  one  of  the  bands  of  music  from 
tbeEiiglialiregiraeata,  Sick  children  were  thrown 
aB4W'ithe  feet  of  the  bearers;  half-dead  people 
bnovgbt  to  the  doors  as  he  passed,  and  every 
•peitiea  «f  diagoatiDg  mummery  practised.  The 
show  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was,  on  the 
wbgle^  attended  with  more  marks  of  superstition 
tbni  ^DJT'  thing  I  found  in  Italy.  I  was  told 
that  the  better^ducated  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  disbelieve  the  saint's  miracles.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Corfiote  ecclesiastics  were  in 
the  procession,  however. 

I  passed  the  first  watch  in  the  hammock-net- 
tings  to-night,  eojoying  inexpressibly  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  brilliant  climate.  The  stars  seem 
bnnung  like  lamps  in  the  absolute  clearncBS  of 
the-  atmosphere-  Meteors  shoot  constantly  with 
a  jIow  liquid  course  over  the  sky.  The  air  comes 
off  from  the  land,  laden  with  the  breath  of  the 
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wiM  lliyv*;  *oi  the  imlcr  anNiMl  iht  afaip  » 
aaotb«r  deep  blue  be»ves,  motio«W«  wmh  m 
ttafA6.-.>  '  HMtaUuioM.    TIm  friple  •mam  n*- 

pewled  bet««M  then. 

We  hsTfl  liult  idea,  wide  etmmmg  ■■  Mmb* 
school-uuk,  bow  ilnMigly  the  ^wwiNtag  loM' 
II  rooting  Itself  ID  tfae  i— gi—tieoi  Hm  Wyii 
liM  prrhtpa  ■  balfoiHe  A«a  tin  ■ 
scenes  of  U»e  OdyMvy.  1  kave  I 
Intni  lite  long-Degl«etad  ■torn  of  wmmtty  <be 
liciii:iifiil  (Irscnpiion*  of  the  court  of  King  Alci- 
lii'i.v.  aiiil  i>l  iIk'  mrt'lu'i;  oDiib  iiwlchlees  daaghler 
iKili  riyos«s.  'Ili<'»h.>k>  ncUof  the  poet'K  Tablf 
li:i-  ui'Xiiiiillv  iirini>unil,  and  th<^  lamp*  ashore. 
.iihl  the  .milmc  ot  the  hills,  in  the  deceiving 
i!^tij[,<'-s  i>r  iii.:hl,  have  cnlcrcd  into  the  delusion 
uii!]  tlio  tiuility  "f  !i  driMiii.  K\civ  scene  in 
I  Liii.tT  iiiiiv  hl^  Iract-d  Id  this  dav.  the  blind  uld 
I  o<'t'>  l<lJu.^['n[lhy  »:»'  so  ndnnrahtc.  It  waii  over 
(ill  jHiini  of  biul  slopin,:  duwn  to  the  right  tlial 
llic  I'riiicess  Nausifaa  went  mth  her  handniaids 
In  »;i.l)  her  bridal  rubes  in  the  running  Etreams. 
The  rlc'>cription  Htill  j^uidcs  the  traveller  to  thi' 
sjidt  whire  the  damsels  of   iJie  royal  maid  sprvad 
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tfae  linen  on  the  grass,  and  commeDced  the  sports 
that  waked  Uljrsses  from  his  slumbers  in  the  bed 
of  leaves. 

•  •  •  •  * 

■Ashore  with  ooe  of  the  officers  this  morning, 
amtisiBg  oonelves  with  trying  on  dresses  in  a 
Greek  tailor's  shop.  It  qtiitc  pats  one  out  of 
conceit  .with  these  miserable  European  fashions. 
The  easy  and  flowing  juktanitla,  the  nnembar- 
fasaed.  logins,  the  open  sleeve  of  the  collarlesg 
jacket  leaviag  the  throat  exposed,  and  the  hnnd- 
■ome  dose-binding  girdle  seem  to  me  the  very 
dress  dictated  by  reason  and  nature.  The 
richest  suit  in  the  shop,  a  superb  red  velvet, 
wrought  with  gold,  was  priced  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  The  more  sober  colours  were 
much  cheaper.  A  dress  lasts  several  years. 
•  «  •  *  * 

We  made  our  farewell  visits  to  the  officers  of 
the  English  regiments,  who  had  overwhelmed  us 
with  hospitality  during  our  stay,  and  went  on 
board  to  get  under  weigh  with  the  noon-breeze. 
We  were  accompanied  to  the  ship,  not  as  the  hero 
of  .Homer,  when  be  left  the  same  port,  by  throe 
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damsels  of  llie  royal  train,  bearing,  "  one  a  tunic, 
another  a  rich  casket,  and  a  third  bread  and 
wine  "  for  his  voyage,  but  by  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  soldiers'  wives  and  washerwomen, 
with  linHketB  of  hurriedly  dried  linen,  pinned, 
every  bundle,  with  a  neat  bill  in  shillingB  and 
halfpence. 


Ulysses  slept  all  the  way  from  Corcyra 
Ithaca.  He  \iyf-t  a  great  deal  of  fine  scenery. 
The  passage  between  Corfu  and  Albania  is  beau- 
tiful. We  ran  past  the  southern  cape  of  the 
island  with  a  free  wind,  and  ore  now  off  the 
Paxian  isles,  where,  according  to  Plutarch,  JEmt- 
lianus  the  rhetorician,  voyaging  by  night,  "  beard 
a  voice,  louder  than  human,  announcing  the  death 
of  Pan."  A  "  schoolboy  midshipman"  is  break- 
ing the  same  silence  with  "  On  deck,  all  hands 
on  deck,  all  of  you." 


■a"^^^ 


Off  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus.  If  he 
cbases  Arethusa  under  the  sea,  and  she  makes 
straight  for  Sicily,  her  bed  is  beneath  our  keel. 
The  moon  is  pouring  her  broad  light  over  the 
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ocean  1  the  shadows  of  the  rigging  on  the  deck  lie 
in  cleai'  and  deiinite  lines;  the  sailors  of  [he  watch 
ut  around  upon  the  guns  in  ailence;  and  the  ship, 
with  her  clouds  of  Bnowy  sail  spread  aloft,  is 
stealing  through  the  water  with  the  noiseleea 
motion  of  a  swan.  Even  the  gallant  man-of-Har 
L  Beenis  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The 
I  liour  wants  but  an  "  Ionian  Myrrha"  to  fill  the 
last  void  of  the  heart. 

Cape  Leucas  on  the  lee — the  scene  of  Sappho's 
leap-     We  have  coursed  down  the  long  shore  of 
ancient   Leucadia,   and    the    precipice   to   which 
lovers  came  from  all  parts  of  Greece  for  an  ob- 
livious plunge  is  shining  in  the  sun,  scarce  a  mile 
from  the  ship-     The  beautiful  Grecian  here  sung 
her  last  song,  and  broke  her  lyre  and  died.     The 
leap  was  not  always  so  tragical ;  there  are  two 
1  lovers,  at  least,  on  record,  (Maces  of  Buthrotum, 
f  and  Cephalos,  son  of  Deionios,)  who  survived  the 
p  lall,  and  were  cured  effectually  by  salt  water.     It 
was  a  common  resource  in  the  days  of  Sappho, 
and   Strabo  says  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
check  their  descent  by  tying  birds  and  feathers  to 
their   arms.     Females,   he   says,   were   generally 
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killed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  fall,  tbeir  frames 
being  too  slight  to  bear  the  shock ;  but  the  men 
seldom  failed  to  come  safe  to  shore.  The  sex  has 
not  lost  its  advantages  since  the  days  of  Phaon. 

We  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ithaca  through 
the  isles — the  land 


"  Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave,*' 

and  which  Ulysses  loved,  non  quia  larga,  sed  quia 
tua — the  most  natural  of  reasons.  We  lose  Childe 
Harold's  track  here.  He  turned  to  the  left  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  We  shall  find  him  again  at 
Athens.  Missolonghi,  where  he  died,  lies  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  our  lee,  and  it  is  one  of 
several  places  in  the  Gulf,  that  I  regret  to  pass  so 
near  un visited. 

«  #  #  *  # 

Entering  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  A  picturesque 
and  precipitous  rock,  filled  with  caves,  nearly 
shuts  the  mouth  of  this  ample  harbour.  We  ran 
so  close  to  it,  that  it  might  have  been  touched  from 
the  deck  with  a  tandem  whip.  On  a  wild  crag  to 
the  left,  a  small,  white  marble  monument,  with 
the  earth  still  fresh  about  it,  marks  the  grave  of 
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some  victim  of  the  late  naval  battle.  The  town 
andtftwMH;  niwrable  hmpg  of  dirty  stone,  lie 
in  OK'twra  of  the  sonthera  shore.  A  French 
bti^tt-m/Kt  is  8t  anchor  in  the  port,  and  broad, 
bama  biH»r  Btretchiog  fer  away  on  every  side, 
complete  tbe  aceoe  before  us.  We  run  up  the 
harbonr,  and  tack  to  etand  out  again,  without 
going  ashore.  Not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen,  and 
ch»  bay  seema  tbe  very  sanctuary  of  silence.  It 
ia  diffionlt  to  conceive,  that  but  a  year  or  two 
ago,' tbe  combined  fleets  of  Europe  were  thunder- 
ing among  these  silent  hills,  and  hundreds  of 
hnman  beings  lying  in  their  blood,  whose  bones 
are  now  whitening  in  the  sea  beneath.  Our  pilot 
was  in  the  fight,  on  board  an  English  frigate. 
He  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  position  of  the 
different  fleets,  and,  among  other  particulars,  he 
tells  me,  that  when  the  Turkish  ships  were 
boarded,  Greek  sailors  were  found  chained  to  the 
guns,  who  bad  been  compelled,  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol,  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  their 
country.  Many  of  them  must  thus  have  perished 
in  the  vessels  that  were  sunk. 
Navarino  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of 
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figliting  during  the  late  Greek  revolirlion.  - 
was  invested,  while  in  posaessioii  of  the  Ttiriis. 
by  two  thousand  PeloponneBians  and  a  band  of 
Ionian9,  and  the  garrison  were  redoced  to  such 
a  Btftte  of  starvation,  as  to  cat  their  slippers. 
They  surrendered  at  last,  under  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  spsred  ;  but  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Greek  patriarchs  and  clei^,  at 
Adrianople,  was  received  at  the  moment,  and  the 
exasperated  troops  put  their  prisoners  to  death, 
without  mercy. 

The  peaceful  aspect  of  the  place  is  better  suited 
to  its  poetical  associations.  Piavarino  was  the 
ancient  Pyloa,  and  it  is  here  that  Homer  brings 
TelemachuB  in  search  of  his  father.  He  finds  old 
>'estor  and  his  sons  sacrificing  on  the  sea-shore 
lo  Neptune,  with  nine  alCari?,  and  at  each  five 
hundred  men.  I  should  think  the  modern  torn* 
contained  scarce  a  twentieth  of  this  number.      ^H 


Rounding  the  little  fortified  town  of  Modon 
tinder  full  sail.  It  seems  to  be  built  on  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  nothing  but  its  high  wall  and 
its  towers  are  seen  from  the  Bca.     This,  too,  has 
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been  a  much  contested  place,  and  remained  in 
poahsillonriof  the  Turks  till  after  the  formation 
of  tlito.|m>nnMial  f^teniment  under  Mavrocordato. 
It  fitfmt  tbe  Bonth-westem  point  of  the  Mores, 
and  it  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  King  Philip 
gained  hia  first  battle  over  tlie  Athenians  here, 
some  thonsaods  of  yeara  ago ;  and  the  brave  old 
Miaulifl  beat  tbe  ^^yptian  fleet  in  the  same  bay, 
withoat  deabt,  in  a  manner  quite  as  deserving 
of  as  long  a  remembrance.  It  is  like  a  city  of 
tbe  dead — we  cannot  even  see  a  Bentinel  on  the 
wall. 

•  »  «  «  • 

Passed  an  hour  in  the  mizen-chains  with  "  the 
Corsair "  in  my  hand,  and  Goran's  Bay  opening 
on  the  lee.  With  what  exquisite  pleasure  one 
reads,  when  he  can  look  ofi*  from  the  page,  and 
study  tbe  scene  of  the  poet's  fiction : 

"  In  Coran's  Bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coian'a  lattices  the  lamps  burn  bright. 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  lo-nijjht." 

It  ifl  a  small,  deep  hay,  with  a  fortified  town, 
on  tbe  western  shore,  crowned  on  the  very  edge 
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of  the  sea  with  a  single  tall  tower.  A  small 
aperture  near  the  top  helps  to  realise  the  Corsair's 
imprisonment,  and  his  beautiful  interview  with 
Gulnare : 

''  In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad  fetler*d  in  the  Pacha's  power,"  &c. 

The  Pirate's  Isle  is  said  to  have  been  Poros, 
and  the  original  of  the  Corsair  himself,  a  certain 
Hugh  Crevelier,  who  filled  the  ^gean  with  terror, 
not  many  years  ago. 

*  *  #  ♦  « 

Made  the  Cape  St.  Angelo,  the  southern  point 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  soon  after  the  Island  of 
Cythera,  near  which  Venus  rose  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea.  We  are  now  running  northerly,  along 
the  coast  of  ancient  Sparta.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  bare  and  rocky,  and  looks  as  rude  and 
hardy  as  the  character  of  its  ancient  sons.  I 
have  been  passing  the  glass  in  vain,  along  the 
coast,  to  find  a  tree.  A  small  hermitage  stands 
on  the  desolate  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  a 
Greek  monk,  the  pilot  tells  me,  has  lived  there 
many  years,  who  comes  from  his  cell,  and  stands 
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on  the  rock,  with  his  arms  outaprend  to  bless  the 
punng^diip.     I  looked  for  him  id  mn. 

A  French  man-of-war  bore  down  upon  us  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  saluted  the  commodore. 
He  ran  so  close,  that  we  could  see  the  features 
of  his  officers  on  the  poop.  It  is  a  noble  sight 
at  sea,  a  fine  ship  passing,  with  all  her  canvass 
spreadf  with  the  added  rapidity  of  your  own 
course  and  hers.  The  peal  of  the  guns  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitary  ocean  had  a  singular  effect. 
The  echo  came  back  from  the  naked  shores  of 
Sparta  with  a  war-like  sound,  that  might  have 
stirred  old  Leonidas  in  his  grave.  The  smoke 
rolled  away  on  the  wind,  and  the  noble  ship 
hoisted  her  royals  once  more,  and  went  on  her 
way.  We  are  making  for  Napoli  di  Romania, 
with  a  summer  breeze,  and  hope  to  drop  anchor 
beneath  its  fortress  at  sunset. 
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The  harbour  of  NapoH — Tricoupi  and  Mavrocordato,  Otho's 
cabinet  councillors — King  Otho — Prince  of  Saxe — Miaulis, 
the  Greek  admiral— Excursion  to  Argos,  the  ancient  Ti- 
rynthus. 


Napoli  di  Romania. — Anchored  in  the  har- 
bour of  Napoli  after  dark.  An  English  frigate 
lies  a  little  farther  in ;  a  French  and  a  Russian 
brig-of-war  astern,  and  two  Greek  steam-boats. 
King  Otho's  yacht,  and  a  quantity  of  caiques,  fill 
the  inner  port.  The  fort  stands  a  hundred  feet 
over  our  heads  on  a  bold  promontory,  and  the 
rocky  Palamidi  soars  a  hundred  feet  still  higher, 
on  a  crag  that  thrusts  its  head  sharply  into  the 
clouds,  as  if  it  would  lift  the  little  fortress  out  of 
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eye-sight.  The  town  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
tBoantain,  an  irregular-looking  heap  of  new 
hoases ;  and  here,  at  present,  resides  the  boy- 
king  of  Greece,  Otho  the  First.  His  predecessors 
were  Agamemnon  and  Perseus,  who,  some  three 
thousand  years  ago,  (more  or  less,  I  am  not 
certain  of  my  chronology,)  reigned  at  Argos  and 
Mycenee,  within  sight  of  his  present  capital. 
*  *  *  *  •     - 

Went  ashore  with  the  commodore,  to  call  on 
Tricoupi  and  Mavrocordato,  the  king's  cabinet 
councillors.  We  found  the  former  in  a  new  stone 
house,  slenderly  furnished,  and  badly  painted, 
but  with  an  entry  full  of  servants,  in  handsome 
Greek  costumes.  He  received  the  commodore  with 
the  greatest  friendliness.  He  had  dined  with  him 
on  board  the  '  Constitution '  six  years  before,  when 
his  prospects  were  less  promising  than  now.  He 
is  a  short,  stout  man,  of  dark  complexion,  and 
very  bright  black  eyes,  and  speaks  English  per- 
fectly. 

Went  thence  to  Prince  Mavrocordato's.  He 
occupies  the  third  story  of  a  very  indifferent 
house,   furnished  with   the   mere   necessaries  of 
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life.    A  shabby  sofa,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a 
broken  tumbler,  holding  ink  and  two  peoa,  u^  the 
inventory  of  his  drawing-room.     He  received  us 
with  elegance  and  courtesy,  and  presented  us  to 
his  wife.     She  gave  the  uncertainty  of  their  resi- 
dence until  the  seat  of  government  was  decided  on 
as  the  apology  for  their  lodgings,  and  seemed  im- 
mediately to  forget  that  she  was  not  in  a  palace. 
Mavrocordato   is   a    strikingly    handsome    man, 
with  long,  curling  black  hair,  and  most  luxuriant 
mustachios.     His  mouth  is  bland,  and  his  teeth 
uncommonly  beautiful ;  but  without  being  able  to 
say  where  it  lies,  there  is  an  expression  of  guile 
in  his  face,  that  shut   my  heart  to  him.     He  is 
getting  fat,   and  there  is  a  shade  of  red  in  the 
clear  olive  of  his  cheek,  which  is  very  uncommon 
in  this  country.     The  commodore  remarked  that 
he  was  very  thin  when  he  was  here  six  years  be- 
fore.     The  settlement  of  affairs  in  Greece  has 
probably   relieved    him   from    a    great    deal   of 

care. 

#  ♦  *  *  * 

Presented,  with  the  commodore,  to  King  Otho. 
Tricoupi  officiated  as  chamberlain,  dressed  in  a 


court-suit  of  light  blue,  wrought  with  silver.  The 
roy^l  residence  is  a  comfortable  house,  btiiH  by 
CapO'd'Ittrm,  io  the  principal  street  of  Napoli. 
The  King'a  Aid,  a  bod  of  Marco  Bozzarig,  a  very 
fine,  Ksolale-looking  young  mui,  of  eighteea,  re- 
eeifod  u  ia  the  ante-chamber,  and  in  a  f(>w 
fBinotea  the  door  of  the  inner  room  mut  thrown 
open.  His  Majesty  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
^rone,  (a  gorgeons  red  velvet  arm-chair,  raised 
pa  »■  platfonn,  and  covered  with  a  splendid 
canopy  of  velvet,)  and  with  a  low  bow  to  each 
of  as  as  we  entered,  he  addressed  his  converaation 
tmmediately,  and  without  embarrassment,  to  the 
commodore-  I  bad  leisure  to  observe  him  closely 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  appears  about  eighteen. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  exceedingly  well  cut 
swallow<tailed  coat,  of  very  light  blue,  with  a 
red  standing  collar,  wrought  with  silver.  The 
same  work  upon  a  red  ground  was  set  between 
the  buttons  of  the  waist,  and  upon  the  edges  of 
the  skirts.  White  pantaloons,  and  the  ordinary 
straight  court-sword,  completed  bis  dress.  He  is 
rather  tall,  and  his  Rgure  is  extremely  light  and 
elegant.    A  very  flat  nose,  and  high  cheek-bones. 
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nre  the  most  marked  features  of  his  face  ;  his 
is  straifjbl,  aud  of  a  lii;lit  broivn,  and  with  Do 
claim  to  beauty ;  tlie  expression  of  his  courte- 
nance  is  manly,  open,  aud  prepossessing.  He 
spoke  French  fluently,  though  with  a  German 
accent,  and  went  through  the  usual  topics  of  a 
royal  prefientation  (very  much  the  same  all  over 
the  world)  with  grace  and  eai^e.  In  the  few  re- 
marks which  he  addressed  to  me,  he  said  that  he 
promised  himself  great  pleasure  in  the  search  for 
antiquities  in  Greece.  He  bowed  us  out  after  an 
audience  of  about  tea  minutes,  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely happy  to  exchange  his  court-coat  and 
our  company  for  a  riding-frock  and  saddle.  His 
horse  and  a  guard  of  twelve  Lancers  were  in 
waiting  at  the  door. 

The  king  usually  passes  his  evenings  with  the 
Misses  Armansbergs,  the  daughters  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  regency.  They  accompanied  him 
from  Munich,  and  are  the  only  ladies  in  his  realm 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  They  keep  a  car- 
riaae,  which  is  a  kind  of  wonder  at  Napoli :  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  English  style,  very  mucK,to 
the  amusement  of  the  Greeks ;  aud  gi 
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once  or  twice  a  week.  The  Coont  Annansbei^  is 
a-adnUfbhrewd-looking  man,  with  «  thin  German 
aOjNMeouiCei  and  aj^reeable  manners.  He  it,  of 
Moracb'tbe  nal  king  of  Greece. 
i'~fTb0>iDOSt  agreeable  man  1  found  in  Napoli 
wu  tbrn  king's  uncle,  at  present  in  command 
o£:hit>tnBy.  He  is  a  tall  and  uncommonly 
iMUidscKne  ■sldier,  of  perhaps  thirty-six  years. 
MMV<trith'  all  the  air  of  a  man  of  high  birth, 
biaitthe  open  and  frank  manners  of  the  camp. 
Heku  been  twice  on  board  the  ship,  and  seemed 
to  consider  his  acquaintance  with  the  commodore's 
family  as  a  respite  from  exile.  The  Bavarian 
officers  in  his  suite  spoke  nothing  but  the  native 
German,  and  looked  like  mere  beef-eaters.  The 
prince  returns  in  two  years,  and  when  the  king  is 
of  age,  his  Bavarian  troops  leave  him,  and  he 
commits  himself  to  the  country, 

•  «*•*. 

Hired  the  only  two  public  vehicles  in  Napoli, 
and  set  off  with  the  commodore's  family,  on  an 
eKCursion  to  the  ancient  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  lefl  the  gate  built  by  the  Venetians, 
and  still  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  winged 
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lion,  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  clear  Grecian  smnmer's 
day.  Auguries  were  against  us.  Pyrrhus  did  the 
same  thing  with  his  elephants  and  bis  anny»  one 
morning  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  was 
killed  before  noon;  and  our  driver  stopped  bis 
horses  a  half  mile  out  of  the  gate»  and  told  us 
very  gravely  that  the  evil  eye  was  upon  him.  He 
had  dreamed  that  he  h?iA  found  a  dollar  the  hi^t 
before — a  certain  sign  by  the  laws  of  witchcraft  in 
Greece  that  he  should  lose  one.  He  concluded 
by  adding  another  dollar  to  the  price  of  each  car- 
riage. 

We  passed  the  house  of  old  Miaulis,  the  Greek 
admiral,  a  pretty  cottage,  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
immediately  after  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tiryntlius,  the  city  of  Hercules.  The  walls,  built 
of  the  largest  hewn  stones  in  the  world,  still  stand, 
and  will  till  time  ends.  It  would  puzzle  modern 
mechanics  to  carry  them  away.  We  drove  along 
the  same  road  upon  which  Autolycus  taught  the 
young  hero  to  drive  a  chariot,  and,  passing  ruins 
and  fragments  of  columns  strewn  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  stopped  under  a 
spreading  aspen-tree,  the  only  shade  within  reach 
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•£  :ihe  ey^  A  dortjr  khan  stood  a  few  yards  off, 
and 'Onr  iuMTves  were  to  rctnaib  here  yfvhile  we 
aflcendod  Hie  bills  to  Mycenae* 

ituMB  a  hot  walk.  The  appearances  of  ladies, 
as  we.  fmsmed  through  a  small  Ghreek  village  on 
oor  way,  drew  out  all  the  iidudntaats,  and  we 
fteie  «ecompiaiied  by  about  fifty  men,  women, 
Md  chikfoen,  resembhng  very*  much  in  com* 
piesdm  and  dress  the  Indians  of  <Hir  country.  A 
SEifle  ftam  tmr  carriages  we  anived  at  a  sobter- 
ranean  structure,  built  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  with 
a  door  towards  the  east,  surmounted  by  the  hewn 
stone  so  famous  for  its  size  among  the  antiquities 
of  Greece.  It  shuts  the  tomb  of  old  Agamemnon. 
The  interior  is  a  hollow  cone,  with  a  small  cham- 
ber at  the  side,  and  would  make  '*  very  eligible 
lodgings  for  a  single  gentleman,"  as  the  papers 
say. 

We  kept  on  up  the  hill,  wondering  that  the 
''king  of  many  islands  and  of  all  Argos,"  as 
Homer  calls  him,  should  have  built  his  city  so 
high  in  this  hot  climate.  We  sat  down  at  last, 
quite  fagged,  at  the  gate  of  a  city   built  aittjf 
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eigliteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  A 
scendant  of  Perseus  brought  us  aonie  water  In  a 
wooden  piggiii,  and,  somewhat  refreshed,  we  went 
on  with  our  examinatioa  of  the  ruins.  The  mere 
weight  of  the  walls  baa  kept  them  together  three 
thousand  six  hundred  yeai«.  You  cau  judge  how 
immoveable  they  must  be.  The  antiquaries  call 
them  the  "  Cyclopean  walla  of  Mycenae ;"  and 
nothing  less  than  a  giant,  I  should  suppose, 
would  dream  of  heaving  such  enormous  masses 
one  upon  the  other.  "  The  gate  of  the  Lions," 
probably  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city,  is  still 
{}erfect.  The  bas-relief  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  is  the  oldest  sculptured  stone  in  Euro] 
It  is  of  green  basalt,  representing  two  lions 
pant,  very  finely  executed,  and  was  brought  froof 
^ypt.  An  angle  of  the  city  wall  is  just  below, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  noble  aqueduct  are  still  visible, 
following  the  curve  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  de- 
scending to  Mycenee  on  the  northern  side.  I 
might  bore  you  now  with  a  long  chapter  on  an- 
tiquities, (for,  however  dry  in  the  abstract,  they 
are  exceedingly  interesting  on  the  spot. 


yM'  off.  "Vbtmi  who  like  them  will  find  Spohn 
Mut  Wbeder,  Dodwell.  Leake,  and  Gdl,  diffnee 
eOOuglt Ibrliie iBost  claBsic  etithaMasm. 

We  deccesded  by  a  rocky  ntfine,  in  the  boRom 
of'  wbiefa  lay  a  well  with  six  lai^e  fig-trees  grow* 
iMg  at  its  brink.  A  woman,  burnt  black  with  the 
sun,  was  drawing  water  in  a  goat^skin,  and  we 
W«R  too  bftpf^  to  get  into  the  shade,  and,  in  the 
name  of  Paa,^  sink  delicacy  and  ask  for  a  drink 
of  wateri  I  have  seen  the  time  when  nectar 
in  «  cup  of  gold  would  have  been  less  re- 
frwhtng. 

We  arrived  at  the  aspen  about  two  o'clock,  and 
made  preparations  for  our  dinner.  The  sea-breeze 
bad  sprung  up,  and  came  freshly  over  the  plun  of 
Argos.  We  put  our  claret  in  a  goat-skin  of  water 
hung  at  one  of  the  wheels,  the  basket  was  pro- 
duced, the  ladies  sat  in  the  interior  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  commodore  and  his  son  and  my- 
self made  tables  of  the  footboards ,-  and  thus 
we  achieved  a  meal  which,  if  meals  are  mea- 
sured by  content,  old  King  Danaus  and  bis  fifty 
daughters  might  have  risen  from  their  grave  to 
envy  us. 
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A  very  handsome  Greek  woman  had  brought  as 
water,  and  stood  near  while  we  were  eating ;  and 
making  over  to  her  the  remnants  of  the  ham  and 
its  condiments  and  the  empty  bottles,  with  which 
she  seemed  made  happy  for  a  day,  we  went  on  our 
way  to  Argos. 

**  Rivers  die/*  it  is  said,  ^'as  well  as  men  and 
cities."  We  dro\e  through  the  bed  of  "  Father 
Inachus/*  which  was  a  respectable  river  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  which,  in  our  day,  would  be  puzzled 
to  drown  a  much  less  thing  than  a  king.  Men 
achieve  iro mortality  in  a  variety  of  ways.  King 
Inachus  might  have  been  forgotten  as  the  first 
Argive ;  but  by  drowning  himself  in  the  river 
which  afterwards  took  his  name,  every  know- 
ledge-hunter that  travels  the  world  is  compelled 
to  look  up  his  history.  So  St.  Nepomuc  became 
the  guardian  of  bridges  by  breaking  his  neck  over 
one. 

The  modern  Argos  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient.  It  is  tolerably  populous,  but  it  is  a 
town  of  most  wretched  hovels.  We  drove  through 
several  long  streets  of  mud  houses  with  thatched 
roofs,  completely  open  in  front,  and   the    whole 
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fooiil|f.lMid#Ml  togel^>oQ.the  elay  floor,  with  no 
furnitiite  .)iiit  It.  Jock-bed?  in  the  corner.  The 
first  ^l^fsiiEi^Qt  by  Selucalioa  and  Pyrrha  on  the 
8ediipei|l.:af  tjbe  Deluge  most  have  looked  like 
it.  Mim)#  stoQeSi  and  beggara/ were  all  we  saw. 
Old  Pyrrbus  was  killed  here^  after  all,  his  battles, 
by  a  tile  from  a  house-top ;  but  modem  Argos 
has  acltfCQ  a  roof  high  enough  to  overtop  his 
helmet*. 

We  left  our  carriages  in  the  street,  and  walked 
to  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  brazen 
thalamos  in>which  Danae  was  confined  when  Ju- 
piter visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  was  near 
this  spot, — the  supposed  site  of  most  of  the  thirty 
temples  once  famous  in  Argos. 

Some  solid  brick  walls,  the  seats  of  the  amphi- 
theatre cut  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill,  the 
rocky  Acropolis  above,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses 
tied  together,  and  treading  out  grain  on  a  threshing- 
floor  in  the  open  field,  were  all  we  found  an- 
cient or  picturesque  in  the  capitol  of  the  Argives. 
A  hot,  sultry  afternoon  was  no  time  to  weave 
romance  from  such  materials. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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We  returned  to  our  carnages,  and  while  the 
Greek  was  getting  his  horses  into  tlieir  harness, 
we  entered  a  most  unpromising  caje  for  shade  and 
water.  A  hi IHard -table  stood  in  the  centre  ;  and 
the  high  broad  beach  on  which  the  TurkB  seat 
themselves,  with  their  legs  crooked  under  them, 
stretched  around  the  walh  The  proprietor  wo^i 
Venetian  woman,  who  sighed,  as  she  might 
lor  a  gondola.  The  kingdom  of  Agamemnon 
not  to  her  taste. 

After  waiting  a  while  here  for  the  sun  to 
behind  the  bills  of  Sparta,  we  received  a  message 
from  our  coachman,  announcing  that  he  was  ar- 
rested. The  "  evil  eye  "  had  not  glanced  upon 
him  in  vain.  There  was  no  returning  without  hiin. 
and  I  walked  over  with  the  commodore  to  see 
wliat  could  be  done.  A  fine-tooking  man  sal 
cross-legged  on  a  bench,  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
building  adjoining  a  prison,  and  a  man  witbi 
pen  in  his  hand  was  reading  the  indict 
The  driver  had  struck  a  child  who  was  climbing 
on  his  wheel.  I  pleaded  hia  caae  in  "choice 
Italian  ;"  and  after  a  half-hour's  delay,  they 
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missed  him,  exacting  a  dollar  as  a  security  for 
re-appearance.  It  was  a  curious  verification  of 
his  morning's  omen. 

We  drove  on  over  the  plain,  met  the  king,  five 
camels,  and  the  Misses  Armansbergs,  and  were  on 
board  soon  after  sunset. 
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LETTER     IX. 

Visit  from  King  Otho  and  Miaulis — Visits  an  English  and 
Russian  frigate — Beauty  of  the  Grecian  men— >  Lake  Lema — 
The  Hermionicus  Sinus — Hydra — Egina. 

Napoli  di  Romania, — Went  ashore  with  one 
of  the  officers,  to  look  for  the  fountain  of  Cana- 
thus.  Its  waters  had  the  property  (vide  Paiisa- 
nias)  of  renewing  the  infant  purity  of  the  women 
who  bathed  in  them.  Juno  used  it  once  a  year. 
We  found  but  one  natural  spring  in  all  Napoli. 
It  stands  in  a  narrow  street,  filled  with  tailors^and 
is  adorned  with  a  marble  font  bearing  a  Turkish 
inscription.  Two  girls  were  drawing  water  in 
skins.     We  drank  a  little  of  it,  but  found  nothing 
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peculiar  ici   the  taste.     Its  virtues   are   conRnec 
probably  to  the  other  sex. 


The  kiitg  visited  the  ship.     As  his  barge  left 
the  pier,  the  vesselx  of  war  in  the  harbour  manned 
their  yards  and  fired  the  royal  salute.     He  was 
accompanied  by  young  Bozzaris  and  the  priaoey  i 
bis  uncle,  and  dressed    in  the  same  uniform  i 
which  he  received  us  at  our  presentation, 
stepped  on  the  deck,  and  was  received  by  Comp  J 
iDodore  Patterson,  1  thought  1  had  never  seen  | 
mote   elegant   and  well-proportioned   man. 
frigate  was  in  her  usual  admirable  order,  nod  tiMa 
king  expressed  his  surprise  and  gratification  atl 
every  turn.     His  questions  were  put  with  uncoa 
moti  judgment  for  a  landsman.     We  had  heard, 
indeed,  on  board  the  English  frigate  whicli  brought 
him  fi'om  Trieste,  that  he  tost  no  opportunity  ot* 
learning  the  duties  and  management  of  the  ship(fl 
keeping  watch  with  the  midsbipnien,  and  runnio) 
from  one  deck  to  the  other  at  all  hours.     Afb 
going  thoroughly  through  the  ship,  the  Comin 
dore   presented  bim  to  his  family.     He  t 
very  much  pleased  with  the  ease  and  franknei 
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with  which  he  was  reoeived,  and,  seating  himself 
with  our  fair  countrywomen  in  the  after-cabin, 
prolonged  his  visit  to  a  very  unceremonious 
lengtliy  conversing  with  the  most  unreserved 
gaiety.  The  yards  were  jnanued  again,  the^utes 
fired  once  more,  and  the  kingt^f  Greece  tossed  his 
oars  for  a  moment  under  the  stern,  and  pulled 
ashore. 

«  •  •  «  * 

'  Had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  showing  Mian- 
lis  through  the  ship.  The  old  man  came  on  board 
very  modestly,  without  even  announcing  himself, 
and  as  he  addressed  one  of  the  officers  in  Italian^ 
I  was  struck  with  his  noble  appearance,  and 
offered  my  services  as  interpreter.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  Hydriote  costume,  the  full  blue  trowsers 
gathered  at  the  knee,  a  short  open  jacket  worked 
with  black  braid>  and  a  red  skull-cap.  His  lieu- 
tenant, dressed  in  the  same  costume — a  tall,  superb- 
looking  Greek — was  his  only  attendant.  He  was 
quite  at  home  on  board,  comparing  the  **  United 
States  "  continually  to  the  Hellas,  the  American- 
built  frigate  which  he  commanded.  Every  one  on 
board  was  struck  with  the  noble  simplicity  and 


dignity  of  his  address.     1  have  seldom  seen  a  man  { 
who  impreGsed  me   Diorc.     He  requested  me  to  I 
express  hia  pleasure  at  bis  visit,  and  his  friendly 
feelings  to  the  Commodore,  and  invited  us  to  his  * 
country-house,  which   lie  pointed  out  from   the 
deck,  just  without  the  city.     Every  officer  in  the 
ship  uncovered  as  he  passed.     The  gratification  at   | 
seeing  him  was  universal.     He  looks  worthy  to  be  J 
one  of  the  "  three  "  that  Byron  demanded,  in  hiA  I 
impassioned  verse, 

"  To  moke  a  new  Thermopyte, " 


Returned  visits  of  ceremony,  with  the  Commo*  j 
dore,  to  the  English  and  Russian  vessels  of  war. 

Captain  Lyon  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  hte  | 
late  passenger.  King  Otho,  both  as  to  dispositio 
and  talent.  Somewhere  In  the  jEgean,  one  of  his 
Bavarian  servants  fell  overboard,  and  the  boat- 
swain jumped  after  him,  and  sustained  him  till  the 
boat  was  lowered  to  his  relief.  On  his  reaching 
the  dbck,  the  king  drew  a  valuable  repeater  from 
bis  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  him  in  the  presence  ] 
of  the  crew.  He  certainly  has  caught  the  "  trick  \ 
of  royalty  "  in  its  perfection. 

The  guard  presented,  the  boatswain  "  piped  i: 
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dbe  ode.  "^  asJ  we  pcOed  aloaeside  the  Ros- 
Tke  Cle  ctf  TirTTirT  tfism  op  in  honour  of 

qvutoHieck,  looked  like 
Fcatares  and  limbs  so 
hr«callTco«nelBever»(v.  Ik  ofioen,  however, 
vere  irerr  ri  ■ffcwinTlr,  sad  the  lessel  was  in 
heanulTBi  maditinn  In  innniiii^  after  the  health 
of  the  ladies  on  board  cnr  skip,  the  captain  and  his 
lientenant  rose  fiom  their  seats  and  made  a  low 
bovr — a  decree  of  chiralrons  courtesr  Teiy  an* 
commc-o,  I  ftncr.  since  the  dajrs  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shaftoo.  I  left  his  imperial  majesty *8  ship  with 
an  improTed  impitisioti  of  him. 


Thev  are  a  gallant-looking  people,  the  Greeks. 
Bvron  sars  of  them.  *'  all  are  beautiful,  verv  much 

•  •  • 

resembling  the  busts  of  Alcibiades. ''  We  Yi^lked 
bevood  the  walls  of  the  cirv  this  eTeninsr,  on  the 
plain  of  Arsos.  The  whole  population  were  out  in 
their  Sondav  costumes,  and  no  theatrical  ballet 
was  ever  more  showy  than  the  scene.  They  are  a 
venr  afiectioDate  people,  and  walk  usually  hand  in 
hand,  or  sit  upon  the  rocks  at  the  road-side,  with 
their  arms  over  each  other  s  shoulders  :  and  their 
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f^ictnreaque  attitudes  and  lofty  gait,  combined 
with  the  flowing  beauty  of  their  dress,  give  them 
all  the  appearance  of  heroes  on  the  etage.  1  saw 
literally  no  handsome  wooiea,  but  the  men  were 
maguilicent,  almost  without  exception.  Among 
otliers,  a  young  man  passed  us  with  whose  per- 
sonal beauty  the  whole  parly  were  struck.  As  be 
went  by,  be  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bowed 
to  the  ladies,  raising  his  red  cap,  with  his  flowing 
blue  tassel,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  grace. 
It  was  a  young  man  to  whom  I  had  been  iiitro- 

I  duced  the  day  previous,  a  brother  of  Mavromicha^- 
lis,  the  assassin  of  Capo  d'Istnas.  He  is  about 
seventeen,  tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  baa 
■  the  eye  of  a  falcon.  His  family  is  one  of  the  first 
in  Gre«ce  ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  fellow  of 

I   fluperb  beauty,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  true 

I  heroic  style,  believing  that  he  had  rid  his  country 

I  of  a  tyrant. 

The  view  of  Napoli  and  the  Palamidi  from  the 
plain,  with  its  background  of  the  Spartan  moun- 
tains, and  the  blue  line  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  be- 
tween, is  very  fine.  The  home  of  the  Nemeaa 
lion,  the  lofty  hill  rising  above  Argos,  was  enve- 
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loped  in  a  black  cloud  as  the  sun  set  o 
the  short  twilight  of  Greece  thickened  upon  dP 
and  the  white,  swaying  juktanillae  of  the  Greeks 
striding  past,  had  the  elTect  of  spirits  ghditig  by 
ill  Uie  dark. 

The  king,  with  Ills  guard  of  lancers  on  a  1 
trot,  passed  ub  near  the  gate,  followed  close  by  the 
Misses  Armaiisberg,  mounted  on  fine  Hungarian 
horsefl.  His  majesty  rides  beautifully,  and  the 
eflect  of  the  &hort,  high-borne  flag  on  the  tips  of 
the  lancesj  and  the  tall  Foli&h  caps  with  their  cord 
and  tassels,  is  highly  picturesque.  ^J 


Made  an  excursion  with  the  Commodore  across  the 
Gulf  to  Lake  Lerna,  the  home  of  the  Hydra.  We 
saw  nothing  save  the  hall-dozen  amall  marshy  lakes, 
whose  overflow  devastated  the  country,  until  they 
were  dammed  by  Hercules,  who  is  thus  poetically 
said  to  have  killed  a  many-headed  monster.  We 
visited,  near-by,  "  the  Mills,"  which  were  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  famous  battles  of  the  late 
struggle.  The  mill  is  supplied  by  a  lovely  stream, 
issuing  from  beneath  a  rock,  and  running  a  sltort 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  to  the  sea.     It  is 
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difficult  to  beliere:  that  human  blood  has  ever 
stained  its 'pure  waters. 

«  *  *  #  # 

Left  Napoli  with  the  daylight  breeze,  and  are 
now  entering  the  Hermionicus  Sinus.  A  more 
barren  land  never  rode  tipon  the  eye.  The  an- 
dtiatB  considered  this  part  of  Greece  so  near  to 
hellj  that  they  omitted  to  put  the  usual  obolon  into 
the  bands  of  those  who  died  here,  to  pay  their 
passage  across  the  Styt. 

.4.  «  «  «  * 

Off  the  town  of  Hydra.  This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Miaulis,  and  its  neighbour  island,  Spesia,  that 
of  the  sailor-heroine  Bobolina.  It  is  a  heap  of 
square  stone  houses,  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  order.  I  see  with 
the  glass  an  old  Greek  smoking  on  his  balcony, 
with  his  feet  over  the  railing,  and  half-a-dozen 
bare-legged  women  getting  a  boat  into  the  water 
on  the  beach.  The  whole  island  has  a  desolate 
and  sterile  aspect.  Across  the  strait,  directly  op- 
posite the  town,  Hes  a  lovely  green  valley,  with 
olive-groves  and  pastures  between,  and  hundreds 
of  grey  cattle  feeding,  in  all  the  peace  of  Arcadia. 
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1  have  seeD  such  pictures  so  eetdom  of  lute,  that 
it  is  hke  a  medicine  to  my  sight.  "  The  eea  and 
the  eky,"  after  a  while,  *'  lie  like  a  load  on  the 
weary  eye. " 


In  passing  two  small  islands  just  now,  ijl 
caught  a  glimpse  between  them  of  the  "  John 
Adams  "  sloop  of  war,  under  full  sail  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Five  minutes  sooner  or  later  we 
should  have  missed  her.  She  has  been  cruising  in 
the  Archipelago  a  month  or  two,  walling  the  com- 
modore's arrival,  and  has  on  board  despatches  and 
letters,  which  make  the  meeting  a  very  exciting 
one  to  the  officers.  There  is  a  general  stir  of  eK- 
pectation  on  board,  in  which  my  only  share  is  thai 
of  sympathy.  She  brings  her  news  from  Smyrna, 
to  which  port,  though  my  course  has  been  errant 
enough,  yoB  will  scarce  have  thought  of  directing 
a  letter  for  me. 


Anchored  off  the  island  of  Egrna,  a  mile  froiB 
the  town.  The  rocks  which  King  TEacus  (since 
Judge  ^ncna  of  the  infernal  regions')  raised  in  the 
harbom-  to  keep  off  tlie  pirates,  prevent  our  nearer 
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Approach.  A  beautiful  garden  of  oranges  and  figs 
close  to  our  anchorage  promises  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  potttion.  The  little  bay  is  completely  shut  in 
by  mountainous  islands,  and  the  sun  pours  down 
upon  us,  unabated  by  the  *'  wooing  Egean  wind.  ** 
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The  Maid  of  Athens — Romance  and  reality — American  bene- 
factions to  Greece — School  of  Capo  d'Istrias — Grecian  dis- 
interestedness— Ruins  of  tlie  most  ancient  temple— Beauty 
of  the  Grecian  landscape — Hope  for  the  land  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Aristides. 

Island  of  Eg  in  a. — The  '*  Maid  of  Athens,"  in 
the  very  teeth  of  poetry,  has  become  Mrs.  Black  of 
Egina  I  The  beautiful  Teresa  Makii — of  whom 
Byron  asked  back  his  heart, — of  whom  Moore  and 
Hobhouse,  and  the  poet  himself  have  written  so 
much  and  so  passionately, — has  forgotten  the 
sweet  burden  of  the  sweetest  of  love-songs,  and 
taken  the  unromantic  name  of  a  Scotchman  ! 
The  Commodore  proposed  that  we  should  call 
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il()oti  hdf  on  our  way  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
this  morning.  We  pulled  up  to  the  town  in  the 
barge,  and  landed  on  the  handsome  pier  built  by 
Dr.  Howe,  (who  expended  thus,  most  judiciously, 
a  part  of  the  provisions  sent  from  our  country  in 
his  charge,)  and,  finding  a  Greek  in  the  crowd, 
who  understood  a  little  Italian,  we  were  soon  on 
out  way  to  Mrs.  Black's.  Our  guide  was  a  fine, 
grave^looking  man  of  forty,  with  a  small  cockade 
on  his  red  cap,  which  indicated  that  he  was, 
sotne  way,  in  the  sefrice  of  the  government.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  known  any  Americans  in  Egina.  **  They 
built  tfaid,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  pier,  the 
handsome  granite  posts  of  which  we  were  passing 
at  the  moment.  "  They  gave  us  bread  and  meat, 
and  clothing,  when  we  should  otherwise  have 
perished."  It  was  said  with  a  look  and  tone  that 
thrilled  me.  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  debt  of  sym- 
pathy, which  Greece  owes  our  country,  were 
repaid  by  this  one  energetic  expression  of  gra* 
titifde. 

We  stopped  opposite  a  small  gate,  and  the 
Greek  went  in  with  our  cards.    It  was  a  crmall 
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stone  liouae  of  a  slory  aod  &  half,  with  a  rickl 
flight  of  wooden  Btep?  at  the   side,  and   DoC 
blade   of  grass   or  sign  of  a  fiower  in  court  or 
window.     If  there  had  heen  but  a  geranium  in 
the  porch,  or  a  rose-tree  by  the  gate,  for  desci 
tion'fi  sake  I 

Mr.  Black  was  oitl — Mre.  Black  was  in,     Vti 
walked   u|i   the  creaking    steps,   with   a   Scotia 
terrier  biirking  and  snapping  at  our  heels, 
were   met   at   the  door  by  really  a  very  prel 
woman.     She  smiled  as  I  apologised  for  our  ti 
tru&ion,  and  a  sadder  or  a  sweeter  smile  I 
saw.     She   said   her  welcome   in   a  few,   t 
words  of  Ituliaii,  and  I  thought  there  were  fe' 
sweeter  voices  in   the  world,     1  asked  her  if  shi 
had  not  learned  English  yet.     She  coloured,  and 
said  "  No,  Signore  ! "    and  the  deep-red  spot 
her    cheek    faded    gradually   down,    in    tints 
pai&ter    would    remember.     Her    husband, 
said,   had   wished   to   learn  her    language, 
would  never  let  lier  speak  English. 

I  wished  to  ask  her  of  Lord  Byron,  but  I  had 
heard  that  the  poet's  admii-ation  had  occasioned 
the  usual  scandal  attendant  on  every  kind  of 
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emifitace,  tind  her  modest  and  timid  manners^ 
while  they  assured  me  of  her  purity  of  heart, 
made  me  afraid  to  venture  where  there  was  even 
a  possibility  of  wounding  her.  She  sat  in  a 
drooping  attitude  on  the  coai-sely-covered  divan, 
which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  little  room,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  any  eye  but  her 
husband's  had  ever  looked  upon  her,  or  that  the 
"wells  of  her  heart'*  had  ever  been  drawn  upon 
for  any  thing  deeper  than  the  simple  duties  of  a 
wife  and  mother. 

She  offered  ^us  some  sweetmeats,  the  usual 
Greek  compliment  to  visitors,  as  we  rose  to  go, 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  in  the  beau- 
tiful custom  of  the  country,  requested  me  to 
express  her  thanks  to  the  Commodore  for  the 
honour  he  had  done  her  in  calling,  and  to  wish 
him  and  his  family  every  happiness.  A  servant 
girl,  very  shabbily  dressed,  stood  at  the  side-door, 
and  we  offered  her  some  money,  which  she  might 
have  taken  unnoticed.  She  drew  herself  up  very 
coldly,  and  refused  it,  as  if  she  thought  we  had 
quite  mistaken  her.     In  a  country  where  gifts  of 
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I  iM—di,  kficr  K«  hod  ukco  leave,  snd  ntade 
HI  lyBlap  to  spnk  to  ber  acaifi;  for,  lo  ibe 
iilWMl  W  ^  fflausi  uDpnNKA  ab*  bad  Bwle 
ipoa  Be,  1  had  fw^imm  to  nobM  Imt  dros,  mm) 
I  «M  aD«  nu«  ihal  I  ca«M  rewMitg  ■  lUffe 
fcM«n  of  bvr  Gkc.  We  bad  niled  tMXpectedlr, 
of  nnnc.  and  bar  draaa  mtm  rwiy  plain.  A  nd 
dotb  cap  boaad  abevt  Um  temptct,  «ttfa  a  co- 
laun-d  •haul,  «bo««  fold*  wrrr  miogLrd  nith 
larf^f  l>ntiii!i  ofdark-bruHn  hair,  and  decked  with 
u  U.s<\  of  l.]u<?  s.lk.  which  fell  to  hct  left 
shouMtT,  loriiieij  her  head-drees.  In  other 
re»pei-ts  she  «;is  Jrciswi  hie  a  European,  She 
IS  a  liiiie  ubo\i'  tlic  nuitdle  height,  slightly  and 
nell  r..nn.-,l,  an.)  »ull.s  »eukly,  like  most  Greek 
ttoii.en.  as  if  licr  fti-t  were  loo  •'iubII  for  her 
vei>:ht.  lltT  skin  is  linrk  and  clear,  and  she  has 
a  colour  in  her  cheek  aud  lips  that  looks  to  tue 
consumptive.  Her  teeth  are  nhite  and  regular, 
her  face  oval,  and  ber  forehead  and  no»e  form 
ihe  strnitrht  line  of  the  r.Tcciun  UH-id — one  of  the 
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ftmr  iiiitaiees  I  hate  ever  seen  of  it.  Her  eyes 
are  large  and  of  a  soft,  liquid  hazel^  and  this  is 
her  tehief  beauty •  There  is  that  'Mocking  out  of 
the  ioiil  trough  them/'  which  Byron  always 
described  as  constituting  the  loveliness  that  most 
moved  htm.  I  made  up  my  tnind  as  we  walked 
«way>  that  she  would  be  a  lovely  woman  any 
where.  Her  horrid  name,  and  the  unprepossess- 
ing  drcmnstances  in  which  we  found  her^  had 
WMtenaed,  I  thought,  all  poetical  delusion  that 
would  naturally  surround  her  as  the  '^  Maid  of 
Athens."  We  met  her  as  simple  Mrs.  Black, 
whose  Scotch  husband's  terrfer  had  worried  us  at 
her  door ;  and  we  left  her,  feeling  that  the  poetry 
which  she  had  called  forth  from  the  heart  of 
Byron  was  her  due  by  every  law  of  loveliness. 

From  the  house  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  we 
walked  to  the  school  of  Capo  d*Istrias.  It  is  a 
spacious  stone  quadrangle,  inclosing  a  court 
handsomely  railed  and  gravelled,  and  furnished 
with  gymnastic  apparatus.  School  was  out,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  atid  fifty  boys  were  playing  in 
the  area.  An  intelligent-looking  man  accom- 
panied us  through   the  museum  of  antiquities. 
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where  «e  saw  nothing  very  much  worth  noticing, 
after  the  collcclioiis  of  Route,  and  to  the  lihrary, 
where  (here  was  a  superb  bust  of  Capo  d'Istrias, 
done  by  a  Romao  artisL  It  is  a  tioble  head, 
resembling  Washington. 

We  bought  a  large  basket  of  grapes  for  a  few 
cents  in  returning  to  the  boat,  and  offered  money 
to  one  or  two  common  men  who  had  lieen  of 
assis^tance  to  us,  but  wn  one  would  receive  il.  I 
italicise  the  reuiark,  because  the  Greeks  are  so 
often  stigmatised  as  utterly  mercenary. 

We  pulled  along  the  shore,  passing  round  the 
point,  on  which  stands  a  single  Quted  column,  the 
only  i>eraBin&  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus, 
and,  getting  the  wind,  hoisted  a  sail,  and  ran 
down  tlie  northern  side  of  the  island  five  or  sis 
miles,  till  we  arrived  opposite  (he  mountain  on 
which  stands  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios. 
The  view  of  it  from  the  sea  was  like  that  of  a 
temple  drawn  on  the  sky.  Il  occupies  the  very 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  many  milea  on 
either  side  by  the  manner  of  the  .Egean- 

A  couple  of  wild-lookiug,  handsome  fellows, 
bare-headed    and   bare-legged,   with    sliirts 
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tronsers  reaching  to  the  knee,  lay  in  a  small 
.c«M|V« .wider  the  shore;  end,  as  we  landed,  the 
taUer.of  tbe  two  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
ofiBTBd.tiO  conduct  us  to  the  temple.  The  ascent 
was  ftbont  a  mile. 

.  ,W0  toiled  over  ploughed  fields,  with  here  and 
ihtin  a  eluri«r  of  6g-tree9,  wild  patches  of  rock 
and^  briar, .  and  an  occasional  wall,  and  arrived 
breatfalessat  the  top,  where  a  cool  wind  met  us 
ftoaithfl  other  side  of  the  sea  with  delicious  re- 
freshment. 

>!  ^e  sat  down  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest 
temple  of  Greece,  after  that  of  Corinth,  Twenty- 
three  noble  columns  still  lifted  their  heads  over 
us,  afler  braving  the  tempests  of  more  than  two 
-thousand  years.  The  ground  about  was  piled  up 
with  magnificent  fragments  of  marble,  preserving, 
even  in  their  fall,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ad- 
mirable sculpture  of  Greece.  The  Doric  capital, 
the  simple  frieze,  the  well-fitted  frustra,  might 
almost  be  restored  in  the  perfection  with  which 
they  were  left  by  the  last  touch  of  the  chisel. 

The  view  hence  comprised  a  classic    world. 
There  toai  Alhem !    The  broad  mountain  over  the 
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intensely  blue  gulf  at  our  feet  was  Hymettua,  and 
a  bright  white  summit  as  of  a  mound  between  it 
and  the  sea,  glitiering  brightly  in  the  sun,  was 
the  Yenerable  pile  of  temples  in  the  AcropoliB. 
To  the  left,  Corinth  was  distinguishable  over  its 
low  Isthmus,  and  Mcgara  and  Salamis ;  and  fol- 
lowing down  the  wavy  line  of  the  mountaias  of 
Attica,  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  modem  Cape 
Colonna,  dropped  the  horizon  upon  the  sea. 
One  might  sit  out  his  life  amid  these  loftily 
placed  ruins,  and  scarce  exhaust  in  thought  the 
human  history  that  has  unrolled  within  the  scope 
of  his  eye. 

We  passed  two  or  three  hours  wandering  about 
among  the  broken  columns,  and  gazing  away  to 
the  main  and  the  distant  isles,  confessing  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  Greece.  Yet  have  its  moun- 
tains scarce  a  green  spot,  and  its  vales  are  treeless 
and  uninhabited,  and  all  that  constitutes  deso- 
lation is  there  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  you 
neither  miss  the  verdure  nor  the  people,  nor  find 
it  desolate.  The  outline  of  Greece,  in  the  first 
place,  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  Tlie  mountains 
lean  do«ii  into  llie  valleys,  and  the  plains  swell 
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iqp.to.tlie  noontaiDSy  and  the  udands  rise  from  the 
tea,  «itk  a  anztore  of  boldness  and  grace  alto- 
gether. peenUar.  In  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the 
/Bgean,  where  you  can  see  no  trace  of  a  human 
took,  it  strikes  you  like  a  foreign  land.  Then  the 
atmosphere  is  its  own^  and  it  exceeds  that  of 
btAy^  far*  It  gives  it  the  look  of  a  landscape 
seen  thxongh  a  fiuntly  tinted  glass.  Soft  blue 
qgttita  ot  the  most  rarified  and  changing  shades 
envelope  the  mountains  on  the  clearest  day,  and» 
without  obscuring  the  most  distant  points  per- 
ceptibly^  give  hill  and  vale  a  beauty  that  sur- 
passes that  of  verdure.  I  never  saw  such  air  as  I 
see  in  Greece.  It  has  the  same  eflfect  on  the 
herbless  and  rocky  scenery  about  us,  as  a  veil 
over  the  &ce  of  a  womi^n. 

The  islander  who  had  accompanied  us  to  the 
temple,  stood  on  a  fragment  of  a  column,  still  as 
a  statue,  looking  down  upon  the  sea  towards 
Athens.  His  figure  for  athletic  grace  of  mould, 
and  his  head  and  features,  for  the  expression  of 
manly  beauty  and  character,  might  have  been 
models  to  Phidias.  The  beautiful  and  poetical 
land,  of   which  he   inherited   his  share  of  un- 
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paralleled  glory^  lay  around  him.  I  asked  myself 
why  it  should  have  become,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the 
despair  of  the  philanthropist.  Why  should  its 
people,  who  in  the  opinion  of  '  Childe  Harold '  are 
"  nature's  favourites  still,"  be  branded  and  aban- 
doned as  irreclaimable  rogues,  and  the  source  to 
which  we  owe,  even  to  this  day,  our  highest 
models  of  taste,  be  neglected  and  forgotten  ?  The 
nine  days*  enthusiasm  for  Greece  has  died  away, 
and  she  has  received  a  king  from  a  family  of 
despots.  But  there  seems  to  me  in  her  very 
beauty,  and  in  the  still  superior  qualities  of  her 
children,  wherever  they  have  room  for  compe- 
tition, a  promise  of  resuscitation.  The  con- 
vulsions of  Europe  may  leave  her  soon  to  herself; 
,  and  the  slipper  of  the  Turk  and  the  hand  of  the 
Christian,  once  lifted  fairly  from  her  neck,  she 
will  rise,  and  stand  up  amid  these  imperishable 
temples,  once  more  fret  ! 
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Athens— Ruins  of  the  Parthenon— The  Acropolis— Temple  of 
llieseus — Burial-place  of  the  son  of  Miaulis  —  Bavarian 
sentmel — ^Turkish  mosque^  erected  within  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Parthenon — Wretched  habitations  of  the  modem  Athe- 
nians. 

Egean  Sea. — We  got  under  weigh  this  morning, 
and  stood  towards  Athens,  followed  by  the  sloop- 
of-war  John  Adams,  which  had  come  to  anchor 
under  our  stem  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Egina. 
The  day  is  like  every  day  of  the  Grecian  summer, 
heavenly.  The  stillness  and  beauty  of  a  new 
world  lie  about  us.  The  ships  steal  on  with  their 
clouds  of  canvass  just  filling  in  the  light  breeze  of 
the  ^gean,  and,  withdrawing  the  eye  from  the 
lofty  temple  crowning  the  mountain  on  our  lee^ 
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whose  shining  columns  shift  slowly  as  we  pass, 
we  could  believe  ourselves  asleep  on  the  sea.  I 
have  been  repeating  to  myself  the  beautiful  re- 
flection  of  Servius  Sulpitius,  which  occurs  in  his 
letter  of  condolence  to  Cicero,  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  written  on  this  very  spot,*  **  On  my 
return  from  Asia/'  he  says,  ''  as  I  was  saiUng  from 
Egina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me.  Egina 
was  behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Piraeus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once 
famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and 
buried  in  the  ruins  :  upon  this  sight,  I  could  not 
but  presently  think  within  myself,  '  Alas  !  how  do 
we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves  if  any  of 
our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  life 
is  yet  so  short,  when  ♦he  carcases  of  so  many 
cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view  !'  " 

The  columns  of  the  Parthenon  are  easily  distin- 
guishable with  the  glass,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Acropolis,  in  the  plain,  I  see  a  group  of  tall  ruins, 
which  by  the  position  must  be  near  the  banks  of 

♦  "  Ex  Asia  rediens,"  &c.— I  have  given  the  translation  from 
Middleton's  Cicero. 
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&e  nissiis.  I  turn  the  glass  upon  the  sides  of 
tiie  mount  Hymettus,  tvhose  beds  of  thyme  '^  the 
loi^,  long  samtnei^  gilds/'  and  T  can  scarce  believe 
that  the  murmur  of  the  bees  is  not  stealing  over 
the 'water  to  niy  ear.  Can  this  be  Athens? 
Are  these  the  same  isles  and  mountains  Alci- 
biaden  satr,  returning  with  his  victorious  galleys 
froiii  theHellesfK>nt ;  the  same  that  faded  from  the 
lo<6^^E6  of  tbie  conqueror  of  Salamis^  leaving  his 
xmffMi^fiA  country  for  exile ;  the  same  that  to 
have  seen,  for  a  Roman,  was  to  be  complete 
as  a  man ;  the  same  whose  proud  dames 
wore  the  golden  grasshopper  in  their  hair,  as  a 
boasting  token  that  they  had  sprung  from  the/ 
soil ;  the  same  where  Pericles  nursed  the  Arts, 
and  Socrates  and  Plato  taught  ''  humanity/'  and 
Epicurus  walked  with  his  disciples,  looking  for 
^uth  ?  What  an  offset  are  these  thrilling  thoughts, 
with  the  nearing  view  in  my  sight,  to  a  whole 
calendar  of  common  misf6rtune  ! 

Dropped  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of 
Athens.  The  city  is  five  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
the  "arms  of  Athens/'  as  the  extending  walls 
^ere  called,  stretched  in  the  times  of  the  republic 
from  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea.    The  Piraius,  now 
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nearly  a  deserted  port,  with  a  few  wretched  houses, 
uas  then  a  lai^e  city.  It  wants  an  hour  to  sunset, 
and  I  am  about  starting  with  one  of  the  officers 
to  walk  to  Athens. 

Five  miles  more  sacred  in  history  than  those 
between  the  Pineue  and  the  Acropohs,  do  not  ex- 
ist in  the  world.  We  walked  them  in  about  two 
hours,  with  a  golden  sunset  at  our  backs,  and  the 
excitement  inseparable  from  an  approach  to  "  the 
eye  of  Greece,"  giving  elasticity  to  our  steps. 
Near  tlie  Parthenon,  which  had  been  glowing  in  a 
flood  of  saffron  light  before  us,  the  road  separated, 
and,  taking  the  right,  we  entered  the  city  by  its 
southern  gate.  A  tall  Greek,  who  was  returning 
from  the  plains  with  a  gini  on  his  shoulder,  led 
us  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  modern 
town  to  a  hotel,  where  a  comfortable  supper,  of 
which  the  most  attractive  circumstance  to  me 
was  some  honey  from  Hymettus,  brought  us  to 
bed-time. 


We  were  standing  under  the  colonnades  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  oldest  and  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  at  an  early 
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hoar.  We  walked  around  it  in  wonder.  The  sun 
that  threw  inward  the  shadows  of  its  beautiful 
colnmns,  had  risen  on  that  eastern  porch  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  and  it  is  still  the  tran* 
scendent  model  of  the  world.  The  Parthenon  was 
a  copy  of  it.  The  now  venerable  and  ruined 
temples  of  Rome  were  built  in  its  proportions 
when  it  was  already  an  antiquity.  The  modern 
ediiices  of  every  civilised  nation  are  considered 
fiiulty  only  as  they  depart  from  it.  How  little 
dreamed  the  admirable  Grecian,  when  its  propor- 
tions rose  gradually  to  his  patient  thought,  that 
the  child  of  his  teeming  imagination  would  be  so 
immortal ! 

The  situation  of  the  Theseion  has  done  much  to 
preserve  it.  It  stands  free  of  the  city,  while  the 
Parthenon  and  the  other  temples  of  the  Acropolis, 
being  within  the  citadel,  have  been  battered  by 
every  assailant,  from  the  Venetian  to  the  icono- 
clast and  the  Turk.  It  looks  at  a  little  distance 
like  a  modem  structure,  its  parts  are  so  nearly 
perfect.  It  is  only  on  coming  close  to  the  columns 
that  you  see  the  stains  in  the  marble  to  be  the 
corrosion  of  the  long  feeding  tooth  of  ages.  A 
young  Englishman  is  buried  within  the  nave  of 
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ibe  lempl« ;  um)  the  Mm  uf  Miauli*,  mm)  tu  hi** 
been  ■  yonng  nnn  wortliy  of  ihc  bc«t  daja  u( 
(jn-ctf.  In-  lit  thi:  caAltni  p()tr)i,  with  tW  wc««U 
powing  rmnk  over  bis  gnre. 

We  pwMd  a  bantlKMne  portioo,  sbuidiag  aloai 
unid  ft  be«p  of  raiu.  It  «mi  tb«  eotmace  to  tbt 
ftocicot  Agorm.  Here  ■Mcmbled  Ibe  people  of 
Athena,  the  coostituenta  and  ■oppoiten  of  Peiicka. 
the  firtt  poaacMon  of  theae  god-lik«  tcnpka. 
Hera  were  aown,  in  the  e«n  of  th«  Atheniaas,  the 
firet  seeds  of  glory  and  aedition,  by  patriot*  and 
dema:;i.t;iii-s.  i[i  llii;  j-tirmii;  days  of  I'luta-a  and 
Mnrnllioii.  Uirr  was  it  tirsl  whispert^l  that  An- 
stid(->  IkiiI  Uen  t<H.>  lon^  called  "  the  Just,"  and 
that  f>ocrLitfs  t"rrii]>tod  the  youlh  t.f  Athens.  And, 
for  a  li;;htiT  th(.iij;lit,  it  was  here  that  the  wronged 
wife  of  Alciliiades,  e. impelled  tu  come  furth  pub- 
liely  iiiiil  f,\-^n  lur  divorce,  was  snatilied  up  in  the 
arms  uf  Iter  bnlhaiit  hut  dissolute  husband,  and 
earned  furiibly  home,  tiir^miii;  hnn,  woniaa-like, 
with  but  half  a  repentaiiic.  The  feelmg  with 
nhieh  I  read  the  stoiy  when  a  boy  is  stianm-lv 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

\V«  hurnsd  on  to  the  Aeropuhs.  The  ascent  i£ 
I  difficult,    and,  near  the    gates,    uii- 
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cumbered '  witihT  marble  rubbish.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  antiquities  which  exist  still 
within  the  walls.  The  greater  part  of  four  unr 
rivalled  temples  are  still  lifted  to  the  sun  by  this 
tall  rock  in  the  centre  of  Athens,  the  majestic  Par- 
thea6n»  visible  over  half  Greece,  towering  above 
all.  A  Bavarian  soldier  received  our  passport  at 
the  gate.  He  was  resting  the  butt  of  his  musket 
on  a  superb  bas-relief,  a  fragment  from  t\ke  ruins. 
How  must  the  blood  of  a  Greek  boil  to  see  a  bar- 
barian thus  set  to  guard  the  very  sanctuary  of  his 
glory! 
.  We  stood  under  the  portico  of  ihe  Parthenon, 
and  looked  down  on  Greece.  Right  through  a 
broad  gap  in  the  mountains,  as  if  they  had  been 

swept  away  that  Athens  might  be  seen,  stood  the 
shining  Acropolis  of  Corinth.  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
see  Diogenes  lying  under  the  walls,  and  Alexander 
standing  in  his  sunshine.  *^  Sea-born  Salamis" 
was  beneath  me,  but  the  '^  ships  by  thousands" 
were  not  there,  and  the  king  had  vanished  from 
the  "rocky  brow"  with  his  "men  and  nations." 
Egina  lay  far  down  the  gulf,  folded  in  its  blue 
mist,  and  I  strained  my  sight  to  see  Aristides  wan- 
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dering  in  exile  oa  its  shore.  Mars'  Hill 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  but  its 
was  deserted  of  its  judges,  and  the  intrepid  apostle 
was  gone.  The  rostrum  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
academy  of  Plato,  and  the  banks  of  the  llissus, 
where  Socrates  and  Zeno  taught,  were  all  around 
me ;  but  the  wily  orator,  and  the  philosopher,  "  on 
whose  infant  lips  the  bees  shed  honey  as  he  slept," 
and  he  whose  death  and  doctrine  have  been  com- 
pared to  those  of  Christ,  and  the  self-denying 
stoic,  were  alike  departed.  Silence  and  rnin 
brood  over  all ! 

I  walked  through  the  nave  of  the  I'arthei 
passing  a  small  Turkish  mosque,  (built  sacrv 
legiously  by  the  former  Disdar  of  Athens,  within 
its  very  sanctuary,}  and  mounted  the  south-eastern 
rampart  of  the  Acropolis.  Through  the  plain  be- 
neath ran  the  classic  llissus,  and  on  its  banks 
stood  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
which  I  had  distinguished  with  the  glass  in 
coming  up  the  Egean.  The  IHssus  was  nearly 
dry,  but  a  small  island  covered  with  verdure 
divided  its  waters  a  short  distance  above  the  tern- 
pie,  and  near  it  were  distinguishable  the  foum 
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HIS  of  the  Lyceum.  Aristotle  and  his  Peri- 
nteticB  rsmble  there  no  more.  A  herd  of  sinatl 
B.Tui'kLsh  horses  were  feeding  up  towards  Hymettu^i. 
■  file  only  trace  of  life  in  a  valley  that  was  once 
ftlive  with  the  brightest  of  the  tides  of  human 
P^cxistence. 

The  sun  poured  into  the  Acropolis  with  an  in- 
tensity I  have  seldom  felt.  The  morning  breeze 
had  died  away,  and  the  glare  from  the  bright 
MBrble  ruina  was  almost  intolerable  to  the  eye.  I 
dimbed  around  over  the  heaps  of  fragmented 
columns,  and  maimed  and  fallen  statues,  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  citadel,  and  sat  down 
II  the  shade  of  one  of  the  embrasures  to  look  over 
towards  Plato's  Academy.  The  part  of  the  city 
below  this  corner  of  the  wall  was  the  ancient 
Pelaegicum.  It  was  from  the  spot  where  I  sat 
Iwt  Parrbesiades,  the  tisbennan,  is  represented 
1  Luciao  to  have  angled  for  philosophers,  with  a 
took  baited  with  gold  and  figs. 

The  Academy  (to  me  the  moat  interesting  spot 
f  Athens)  is  still  shaded  with  olive-groves,  as  in 
e  time  of  Plato.  The  Cephissus,  whose  gentle 
iw  has  mineled  its  murmur  with  so  much  sweet 
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philosophy,  was  hidden  fioai  my  sight  by  the 
□umberiess  trees,  1  looked  towards  the  spot  with 
inexpressible  intereet.  I  had  not  yet  been  near 
enough  tu  dispel  the  illusion.  To  me,  the  Academy 
was  still  beneath  those  silvery  olives  in  all  its 
poetic  glory-  The  "  Altar  of  Love"  still  stood  be- 
fore liie  entrance ;  the  temple  of  Prometheus,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  the  statues  of  Plato  and 
of  tlie  Graces,  the  sacred  olive,  the  tank  in  the 
coal  gardens,  and  the  tower  of  the  railing  Timon, 
were  all  there.  I  could  almost  have  waited  till 
evening  to  see  Epicurus  and  Leontium,  Socrates 
and  Aspasia  returning  to  AtheoS' 

We  passed  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  ancient 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  of  Athens,  in  returning 
to  the  hotel.  The  Eight  Winds,  sculptured  on  the 
octagonal  sides,  are  dressed  according  to  their 
temperatures,  six  of  tlietn  being  more  or  less 
draped,  and  the  remaining  two  nude.  It  is  a  small 
marble  building  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  sultry  streets  of  Modem 
Athens.  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  it  in  a  single 
sentence.  It  is  a  large  village  of  originally  mean 
houses,  pulled  down  to  the  very  cellars,  and  lying 
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chdLed  in  its  rubbish.  A  large  square  in  ruins, 
after  a  fire  in  one  of  our  cities,  looks  like  it.  It 
has  been  destroyed  so  often  by  Turks  and  Greeks 
alternately,  that  scarce  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another.  The  inhabitants  thatch  over  one  comer  of 
these  wretched  and  dusty  holes  with  maize-stalks 
and  straw,  and  live  there  like  beasts.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  cUmate  mlikes  a  hx>f  almost  unnecessary 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  consuls  and 
authoritiedi  of  the  place,  and  thie  missionaries,  have 
tolerable  houses,  but  the  paths  to  them  are  next 
to  impracticable  for  the  rubbish.  Nothing  but  a 
Tttiiiish  horse,  which  could  be  ridden  up  a  preci- 
pice, would  ever  pick  his  way  through  the  streets. 
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Athene— Temple  of  Jupiwr  OlTUpn*— SapentioaiH  fin*7 

f>r  ihr    Athenbn*    mpcctinit    iu   mini — Hcnniup   of  i 

<  ir--- V  lu'itil  —  l■.■lll^  lifi.  the  «rli(iii»ry  and  poel,  inii  hi' 
«.l..  .i.ur  tM  ihe  ■■  \l,,i,l  .>f  Aihi-m''— MuUkiioQ  of. 
(■,,....  ,.|,.  iM   t.y   M.    V.n^M,  .,rti<.r— Th«    F.lgn.  marblf»— 

■P T,  ,nJ,  —  l..nl  U«mi,-.  BUfv-rapli— Tl.eslidiiii:.wn.- 

A   .^vr»    in   il„.  f..'lr,im  ol    lVm(.Ml«'H(>. 


Took  a  n;ilk  liy  siinstl  to  iho  llissus.  1  passed. 
mi  ilii'  wav.  the  "  l.aiilcrn  of  Uotnosthenes,"  a 
■-miill.  "ctiti^oiinl  bmliiin^  of  mftrblr,  adorned  with 
s|iti'iiiii.l  (-oliimiis  and  a  bcaulifully-sculptured 
fni7c.  m  which  it  is  T»aid  the  orator  used  to  shut 
hiinsi<1f  lor  a  month,  with  his  head  half-shavtd. 
to  |irui't)sc  lii»  orations.  The  Francisoan  conTcnt. 
Itvrun'a   residence    while    m    Athens,   wa*  built 
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sdjoining  it.  It  is  now  demolished.  The  poet's 
name  is  written  with  his  own  hand  on  a  marble 
slab  of  the  wall. 

I  left  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Hadrian,  and 
walked  on  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It 
crowns  a  small  elevation  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  [lissus.  It  was  once  beyond  all  comparison 
the  largest  and  most  costly  building  in  the 
world.  During  seven  hundred  years  it  employed 
the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  Greece,  from  Pi- 
sistratus  to  Hadrian,  and  was  never  quite  com- 
pleted. As  a  ruin  it  is  the  most  beautiful  object 
1  ever  saw.  Thirteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble, 
partly  connected  by  a  frieze,  are  all  that  re- 
main. They  are  of  the  flowery  Corinthian 
order,  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  base 
or  capital. 

Three  perfect  columns  stand  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  lift  from  the  midst  of  that  solitary  plain 
with  an  effect  that,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
highest  subhmity.  The  sky  might  rest  on  them. 
They  seem  made  to  sustain  it.  As  I  lay  on  the 
parched  grass  and  gazed  on  them  in  the  glory  of 
^M     a  Grecian  sunset,    ihey   seemed   to   me    piopor- 
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tiotted  for  a  continent  The  mduntains  I  «aw 
between  them  were  not  designed  with  more 
amplitude,  nor  corresponded  more  nobly  to  the 
sky  above. 

The  people  of  Athens  have  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  these  ruins.  Dodwell  says,  "  The 
single  column  towards  the  western  extremity  was 
thrown  down,  many  years  ago,  by  a  Turkish 
voivode,  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  which 
were  employed  in  constructing  the  great  mosque 
of  the  bazaar.  The  Athenians  relate,  that,  after 
it  was  thrown  down>  the  three  others  nearest  to  it 
were  heard  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  sister, 
and  these  nocturnal  lamentations  did  not  cease 
till  the  sacrilegious  voivode  was  destroyed  by 
poison." 

Two  of  the  columns,  connected  by  one  immense 
slab,  are  surmounted  by  a  small  building,  now 
in  ruins,  but  once  the  hermitage  of  a  Greek 
monk.  Here  he  passed  his  life,  seventy  feet  in 
the  air,  sustained  by  two  of  the  most  graceful 
columns  of  Greece.  A  basket,  lowered  by  a  line, 
was  filled  by  the  pious  every  morning,  but  the 
romantic    eremite   was    never    seen.      With   the 
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lofij  Ax^fOip^  QiQmfeA  with  tempiea  juftt  beyond 
him,  the  murmuring  lUssua  below,  the  thyme- 
coYered  -sides  of  Hymettus  to  the  south,  and 
the  blue  iEgean  stretching  away  to  the  west, 
his , eye,  at  least,  could  never  tire.  There  are 
times  ^hen, I  could  envy  him  his  lift  above  the 
world..  .        ' 

I  descended  to  the  Foujoytain  of  Callirhoe,  which 
gushes  from  beneath  a  rock  in  .the  bed  of  the 
IliswDs,  just  below  the  temple.  It  is  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  lovely  nymph-mother  of 
Ganymede.  The  twilight  air  was  laden  with  the 
fragrant  thyme,  and  the  songs  of  the  Greek 
labourers  returning  from  the  fields  came  faintly 
over  the  plains.  Life  seems  too  short,  when  every 
breath  is  a  pleasure.  I  loitered  about  the  clear 
and  rocky  lip  of  the  fountain,  till  the  pool  below 
reflected  the  stars  in  its  trembling  bosom.  The 
lamps  began  to  twinkle  in  Athens,  Hesperus  rose 
over  Mount  Pentelicus  like  a  blazing  lamp,  the 
sky  over  Salamis  faded  down  to  the  sober  tint  of 
nighty  and  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  mingled 
into  a  single  mass  of  shade.  And  so,  I  thought, 
as  I  strolled  back  to  the  city,  concludes  a  day  in 
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Athens — one,  at  least,  in  my  life,  for  which 
wortli  the  trouble  to  have  lived. 

I  was  again  in  the  Acropolis  the  following 
morning.  Mr.  Hill  had  kindly  given  me  a  note 
to  Petarches,  the  king's  antiquary,  a  young 
Athenian,  who  married  the  sister  of  the  Maid  of 
Athens.*  We  went  together  through  the  ruiiis. 
They  have  lately  made  new  excavations,  and  some 
superb  baisi-relievi  are  among  the  (liscoverieB. 
One  of  them  represented  a  procession  leading 
victims  to  sacrifice,  and  was  quite  the  finest  thing 
I  ever  saw.  The  leading  figure  was  a  superb 
female,  from  the  head  of  which  the  nose  had 
lately  been  barbarously  broken.  The  face  of  the 
enthusiastic  antiquary  flushed  while  I  was  la- 
menting it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  motive 
for  carrying  away  a  fiagment  of  a  statue  or  a 
column.     I  should  as  soon  think  of  drawing  a 

*  Byron  says  of  these  three  girla  m  one  of  his  tellers  Xo 
Dr.  Drury  : — "  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  dying 
for  love  of  lliree  Greelt  girls,  at  Alliens,  sistcn.  I  lived 
in  the  Eame  liouse.    Teresa,  Marianna,  and  Katinka,  are  the 

names  of  iliese  divinities— all  unHer  ilfleen." 
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x)th  as  a  specimeD  of  aotne  beautiful  woman  I 
my  travels.  And  how  one  dare  show 
\  to  any  person  of  taste,  is  quite  as 
wngular.  Even  when  a  whole  column  or  statue 
is  carried  away,  its  main  charm  is  gone  with  the 
association  of  the  place.  I  venture  to  presume, 
lat  no  person  of  classic  feeling  ever  saw  Lord 
gin's  marbles  without  execrating  the  folly  tliat 
could  bring  them  from  their  bright  native  sky. 

The  Erechtheion  and  the  adjoining  temple  arc 
gems  of  nrchitectore.  The  small  portico  of  the 
caryatides  (female  figures,  in  the  place  of  co- 
lumns, with  their  hands  on  their  hips,)  must 
'lutve  heen  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in 
One  of  them  (fallen  in  consequence  of 
■lord  Elgin's  removal  of  the  sister  statue)  lies 
headless  on  the  ground,  and  the  remaining  ones 
are  badly  mutilated,  but  they  are  very,  very 
utiful.  1  remember  two  in  the  Villa  Albani,  at 
ime,  brought  from  some  otiier  temple  in  Greece, 
and  considered  the  choicest  gems  of  the  gallery, 

We  climbed  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Erech- 
theion, in  which  stood  the  altars  to  the  two  ele- 
:nts  to  which  the  temples  were  dedicated.     The 
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sculpture  around  the  cornices,  is  still  so  sharp, 
that  it  might  have  been  finished  yesterday.  The 
young  antiquary  alluded  to  Byron's  anathema 
agiainst  Lord  Elgin,  in  ^  Childe  Harold,'  and 
showed  roe,  on  the  inside  of  the  captal  of  one 
of  the  columns,  the  place  where  the  poet  had 
written  his  name.  It  was  simply  ^'  Byron,"  in 
small  letters,  and  would  not  be  noticed  by  an 
ordinary  observer. 

If  the  lover,  as  the  poet  sings,  was  jealous  of 
the  star  his  mistress  gazed  upon,  the  sister  of  the 
'*  Maid  of  Athens."  may  well  be  jealous  of  the 
Parthenon.  Petarches  looks  at  it  and  talks  of  it 
with  a  fever  in  his  eyes.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  about  twenty- 
five,  of  a  slender  person,  with  downcast,  me- 
lancholy eyes,  and  looks  the  poet  according  to 
the  most  received  standard.  His  reserved  man- 
ners melted  towards  me  on  discovering  that  I 
knew  our  countryman,  Dr.  Howe,  who  he  tells 
me  was  his  groomsman,  (or  the  corresponding 
assistant  at  a  Greek  wedding,)  and  to  whom  he 
seems,  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen, 
warmly  attached.     To  a  man  of  his  taste,  I  can 
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coaeeiTe  notibiiig  more  gratifying  tbau  his  ap- 
pointment .  tQ  the  care  of  the  Acropolis.  He 
spends  htf  day  there  wiA  his  book,  attending  the 
few  tray^ljers  who  come ;  and  when  the  temples 
are .  deserted, .  he  sits  down  in  the  shadow  of  a 
polomn,  and  reads  amid  the  silence  of  the  ruins 
|ie  almost  worships.  There  are  few  vocations  in 
this  envious  world  so  separated  from  the  jarring 
passions  of  our  nature. 

•  #  •        .    *  .#•        . 

Passed  the  morning  on  horseback,  visiting  the 
antiquities  without  the  city.  Turning  by  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  we  crossed  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
Areop^us,  and,  passing  a  small  valley,  ascended 
(be  Pnyx.  On  the  right  of  the  path  we  observed 
the  rock  of  the  hill  worn  to  the  polish  of  enamel 
by  friction.  It  was  an  almost  perpendicular 
descent  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  steps  were  cut  at 
the  sides  to  mount  to  the  top.  It  is  the  famous 
sliding  stone,  believed  by  the  Athenians  to  possess 
the  power  of  determining  the  sex  of  unborn 
children.  The  preference  of  sons,  if  the  polish  of 
the  stone  is  to  be  trusted,  is  universal  in  Greece. 

The  rostrum  of  Demosthenes  was  above  us  on 
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tlie  side  of  the  hill  facing  froin  the  sea.  A  soiali 
plalform  is  cut  into  the  rock,  and  on  either  side 
a  seat  is  hewn  out,  probahly  tor  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  State.  The  audience  stood  on  the 
side-hill,  and  the  orator  and  hia  listeners  were  in 
the  open  air.  An  older  roatrum  is  cut  into  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  facing  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Greece  began  to  enrich 
the  lower  classes,  the  Thirty  Tyrants  turned  the 
rostrum  towards  the  land,  lest  their  orators  should 
point  to  the  ships  of  the  Pirfeus,  and  remind  the 
people  of  their  power. 

Scene  after  scene  swept  through  my  fancy  1 
stood  on  the  spot.  I  saw  Demosthenes,  after  liis 
iirst  unsuccessful  oration,  descending  with  a  de- 
jected air  towards  the  temple  of  Theseus,  fol- 
lowed by  old  Eunomas,  abandoning  himself  to 
despair,  and  repressing  the  fiery  consciousness 
within  him  as  a  hopeless  ambition.  I  saw  him 
again  with  the  last  glowing  period  of  a  Philippic 
on  his  lips,  standing  on  this  rocky  eminence,  his 
arm  stretched  towards  Macedon,  his  eye  flashing 
with  success,  and  his  ear  catching  the  low  murmur 
of  the  crowd  below,  which  told  him  he  had  moved 
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his  ooantry  as  with  die  heave  of  an  earthquake. 
I  saw  the  calm  Aristides  rise,  with  his  mantle 
folded  majestically  about  him ;  and  the  handsome 
Alcibiades  waiting  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  to 
speak  ;  and  Socrates  gazing  on  his  wild  but  win- 
ning disciple  wiA  affection  and  fear.  How  easily 
is  this  bare  rock,  whereon  the  eagle  now  alights  un- 
afirighted,  re-peopled  with  the  crowding  shadows 
of  the  past ! 
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The  prison  of  Socrates — ^Turkish  stirrups  and  saddles — Plato's 
Academy — The  American  missionary  school  at  Athens — ^The 
son  of  Petarches,  and  nephew  of  "  Mrs.  Black  of  Egina/* 

Athens. — We  dismounted  at  the  door  of  So- 
crates' prison.  A  hill  between  the  Areopagus  and 
the  sea  is  crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  showy 
monument  to  a  Roman  proconsul.  Just  beneath 
it,  the  hill  forms  a  low  precipice,  and  in  the  face 
of  it  you  see  three  low  entrances  to  caverns  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock.  The  farthest  to  the  right  was 
the  room  of  the  Athenian  guard,  and  within  it  is  a 
chamber  with  a  round  ceiling,  which  the  sage 
occupied  during  the  thirty  days  of  his  imprison- 
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ment.  There  are  marks  of  an  iron  door  which 
separated  it  firom  the  guard-room^  and  through 
the'  bars  of  this  he  refused  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  to  escape,  and  held  those  conversations 
with  Crito,  Plato,  and  others,  which  have  made 
his  name  immortal.  On  the  day  upon  which  he 
wa^  doomed  to  die,  he  was  removed  to  the 
ehamber  nearest,  the  Acropolis,  and  here  the  hem- 
fa>ek  was  presented  to  him.  A  shallower  exca- 
vatiofa  between  held  an  altar  to  the  gods;  and 
after  his  deaths  his  body  was  here  givei^  to  his 
friends. 

.  Nothing,  except  some  of  the  touching  narra- 
tions of  Scripture,  ever  seemed  to  me  so  affecting 
as  the  history  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  It  has 
been  likened  (I  think,  not  profanely,)  to  that 
of  Christ.  His  virtuous  life,  his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment,  his  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies,  and  bis  godlike  death,  certainly  prove 
him,  in  the  absence  of  revealed  light,  to  have 
walked  the  '^  darkling  path  of  human  reason" 
with  an  almost  inspired  rectitude.  I  stood  in  the 
chamber  which  had  received  his  last  breath,  not 
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without  emotioD.  The  rocky  walls  about  tue  had 
witnesBed  his  composure  as  he  received  the  cup 
from  his  weeping  jailer;  the  roughly-hewn  floor 
beneath  my  feet  had  euBtaioed  him,  as  he  walked 
to  and  )to,  till  the  poison  had  chilled  his  limbs; 
his  last  sigh,  as  he  covered  his  head  with  hia 
mantle  and  expired,  passed  forth  by  that  low 
portal.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  indifferent  on  spots 
like  these.  The  spirit  of  the  place  is  felt.  We 
cannot  turn  back  and  touch  the  brighter  links  of 
that  "  fleshly  chain,"  in  which  all  human  beings 
since  the  Creation  have  been  bound  alike,  without 
feeling,  even  through  the  rusty  coil  of  ages, 
the  electric  sympathy.  Socrates  died  here !  The 
great  human  leap  into  eternity,  the  inevitable 
calamity  of  our  race,  was  here  taken  more  nobly 
than  elsewhere.  AVhether  the  effect  be  to  "  fright 
us  from  tbe  shoie,"  or  to  nerve  us,  by  the 
example,  to  look  more  steadily  before  us,  a 
serious  thought,  almost  of  course  a  salutary  one, 
lurks  in  the  ve.y  air. 

We  descended  the  hill  and  galloped  our  small 
Turkish  horses  at  a  stirring  pace  over  the  plain. 
The  short  stirrup  and  bigh-peaked  saddle  of  the 
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country  are  (at  least  to  men  of  my  length  of  Umb} 
uncomfortable  contrivances.  With  the  knees  tU- 
nioat  up  to  the  chin,  one  is  compelled,  of  course, 
to  lean  far  over  tlie  horae's  bead,  and  it  requires 
all  the  fulness  of  Turkish  trousers  to  conceal  the 
awkwardness  of  the  position.  H'e  drew  rein  at 
the  entrance  of  the  "  olive-grove."  Our  horses 
walked  leisurely  along  the  shaded  paiii  between 
the  trees,  and  we  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at  the 
ute  of  Plato's  Academy.  The  more  ethereal 
portion  of  my  pleasure  in  seeing  It  must  be  in  the 
recollection.  The  Cephissus  was  dry,  the  noon- 
day sun  was  hot,  and  we  were  glud  to  stop,  with 
throbbing  temples,  under  a.  chister  of  fig-trees, 
id  eat  the  delicious  fruit,  forgetting  all  the 
philosophers  incontinently.  We  sat  in  our  Bad- 
dies, and  a  Greek  woman  of  great  natural  beauty, 
though  dressed  in  rags,  bent  down  the  boughs  to 
our  reach.  The  honey  from  the  over-ripe  fi<Tn 
dropped  upon  us  as  the  wind  shook  the  branches. 
Our  dark-eyed  ami  bright-lipped  Pomona  served 
UB  with  a  grace  and  cheerfuhiess  that  would  draw 
Boe  often  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Academy  if 
1   lived   in   Athens.     I   venture   to   believe   that 
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the  side  of  tlie  hill  facing  from  the  sea.  A  stiiatl 
platform  is  cut  into  the  rock,  and  on  either  side 
a  seat  is  hewn  out,  probably  for  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  State.  The  audience  stood  on  the 
side-hill,  and  the  orator  and  his  listeners  were  in 
the  open  air.  An  older  rostrum  is  cut  into  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  facing  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Greece  began  to  enrich 
the  lower  classes,  the  Thirty  Tyrants  turned  the 
rostrum  towards  the  land,  lest  their  orators  should 
point  to  the  ships  of  the  Pii'sus,  and  remind  the 
people  of  their  power. 

Scene  after  scene  swept  through  ray  fancy 
stood  on  the  spot.  I  saw  DemoBlhenes,  after  his 
first  unsuccessful  oration,  descending  with  a  de- 
jected air  towards  the  temple  of  Theseus,  fol- 
lowed by  old  Eunomas,  abandoning  himself  to 
despair,  and  repressing  the  fiery  consciousness 
within  him  as  a  hopeless  ambition.  I  saw  him 
again  with  the  last  glowing  period  of  a  Philippic 
on  his  lips,  standing  on  this  rocky  eminence,  his 
arm  stretched  towards  Macedon,  his  eye  flashing 
with  success,  and  his  ear  catching  the  low  murmur 
of  the  crowd  below,  which  told  him  he  had  moved 
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his  country  as  with  the  heave  of  an  earthquake. 
I  saw  the  calm  Aristides  rise,  with  his  mantle 
folded  majestically  about  him ;  and  the  handsome 
Alcibiades  waiting  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  to 
speak  ;  and  Socrates  gazing  on  his  wild  but  win- 
ning disciple  with  affection  and  fear.  How  easily 
is  this  bare  rock,  whereon  the  eagle  now  alights  un- 
afirighted»  re-peopled  with  the  crowding  shadows 
of  the  past! 
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inquired  immediately.  He  was  Plato  Petarches, 
the  nephew  of  the  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  and  the 
son  of  the  second  of  the  three  girls  so  admired  by 
Lord  Byron,  Another  was  a  girl  of  six  or  seven, 
with  a  face  surpassing,  for  expressive  beauty, 
that  of  any  child  I  ever  saw.  She  was  a  Hydrlote 
by  birth,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
islands.  Her  little  feet  were  in  Greek  slippers 
her  figure  was  prettily  set  off  with  an  open  jacket, 
laced  with  buttons  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist, 
and  her  head  was  enveloped  in  a  figured  handker- 
chief, folded  gracefully  in  the  style  of  a  turban, 
and  brought  under  her  chin,  so  aa  to  show 
pended  a  rich  metallic  fringe.  Her  face  was  full, 
but  marked  with  childish  dimples,  and  her  mouth 
nnd  eyes,  as  beautiful  as  ever  those  expressive 
features  were  made,  had  a  retiring  seriousness  in 
them,  indescribably  sweet.  She  looked  as  >f  she 
had  been  born  in  some  scene  of  Turkish  devasta- 
tion, and  had  brought  her  mother's  heaii-ache 
into  the  world. 

At  noon,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  they  marched 
out,  clapping  their  hands  in  time  to  the  instructor's 
voice,  and  seated  themselves   in  order 
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poitico,  in  front  of  the  school.  Here  ttieir  baskets 
were  given  them,  and  each  one  produced  her 
dinner  and  ate  it  with  the  utmost  propriety.  It 
was  really  a  beautiful  scene. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  here  ia  educated  a 
class  of  human  beings  who  were  else  deprived  of 
instruction  by  the  universal  custom  of  their  coun- 
try. The  females  of  Greece  are  suffered  to  grow 
np  in  ignorance.  One  who  can  read  and  write  is 
rarely  found.  The  school  has  commenced  fonu- 
tiately  at  the  most  favourable  moment.  The 
government  was  in  process  of  change,  and  an 
ioaovation  was  unnoticed  in  the  confusion  that  at 
b«  later  period  might  have  been  opposed  by  the 
F  prejudices  of  custom.  The  king  and  the  president 
of  the  regency.  Count  Armansberg,  visited  the 
school   frequently  during   their  stay   in  Athene, 

I  and  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hill  warmly. 
The  Countess  Armansberg  called  repeatedly  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  the  school-room 
for  an  hour.  His  Majesty,  indeed,  could  hardly 
And  a  more  useful  subject  in  his  realm.  Mrs.  Hill, 
with  her  own  personal  efforts,  has  taught  more 
tban  one  hundred  children  to  read  the  Bible. 
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How  few  of  US  can  write  against  our  names  an 
equal  offset  to  the  claims  of  human  duty? 

Circumstances  made  me  acquainted  with  one 
or  two  wealthy  persons  residing  in  Athens,  and 
I  received  from  them  a  strong  impression  of  Mr. 
Hiirs  usefulness  and  high  standing.  His  house 
is  the  hospitable  resort  of  every  stranger  of  intelli- 
gence and  respectability. 

I  passed  my  last  evening  among  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  next 
day  was  occupied  in  returning  visits  to  the  fami- 
lies who  bad  been  polite  to  us,  and,  with  a  fare- 
well of  unusual  regret  to  our  estimable  missionary 
friends,  we  started  on  horseback  to  return  by  a 
gloomy  sunset  to  the  Pirasus.  I  am  looking  more 
for  the  amusing  than  the  useful,  in  my  rambles 
about  the  world ;  and  I  confess  I  should  not  have 
gone  far  out  of  my  way  to  visit  a  missionary 
station  anywhere.  But  chance  has  thrown  this 
of  Athens  across  my  path,  and  I  record  it  as  a 
moral  spectacle  to  which  no  thinking  person  could 
be  indifferent.  I  freely  say  I  never  have  met  with 
an  equal  number  of  my  fellow-creatures,  who 
seemed  to  me  so  indisputably  and  purely  useful. 
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The  most  cavilling  mind  must  applaud  their  de- 
voted sense  of  duty,  bearing  up  against  exile  from 
country  and  friends^  privations^  trial  of  patience^ 
and  the  many,  many  ills  inevitable  to  such  an 
errand  in  a  foreign  land;  while  even  the  coldest 
politician  would  find  in  their  efforts  the  best 
promise  for  an  enlightened  renovation  of  Greece. 

'Long  after  the  twilight  thickened  immediately 
about  U8|  the  lofty  Acropolis  stood  up;  bathed  in 
a  glow  of  light  from  the  lingering  sunset.  I 
turned  back  to  gaze  upon  it  with  an  enthusiasm 
I  had  thought  laid  on  the  shelf  with  my  half- 
forgotten  classics.  The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
ruins  of  Greece,  the  loneliness  of  their  situation, 
and  the  divine  climate  in  which,  to  use  Byron's 
expression,  they  are  "  buried,"  invest  them  with 
an  interest  which  surrounds  no  other  antiquities 
in  the  world.  I  rode  on,  repeating  to  myself 
Milton's  beautiful  description: 

"  Look !  on  the  Egean  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens — the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence ;  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  or  shades. 
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See,  there  the  oliTe-groves  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trilb  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long. 

There,  flowery  hill,  Ilymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmurs,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream ;  widiin  the  walls  there  view 

The  schoob  of  ancient  sages,  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world  l" 
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Tlie  Pineus — ^The  Sacra  Via — ^Ruins  of  Eleusis — Gigantic 
OMdallioD — CotUime  of  the  Athenian  women— Hie  tomb  of 
Themistocles— -The  temple  of  Minerva. 


PiRjcu8. — With  a  basket  of  ham  and  claret  in 
the  stern-sheets,  a  cool  awning  over  our  heads,  and 
twelve  men  at  the  oars,  sach  as  the  coxswain  of 
Themistocles'  galley  might  have  sighed  for,  we 
palled  away  from  the  ship  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Eleusis.  The  conqueror  of  Salamis  delayed  the 
battle  for  the  ten  o'clock  breeze ;  and  as  Nature 
(which  should  be  called  he  instead  of  ihe^  for  her 
constancy)  still  ruffles  the  .£gean  at  the  same 
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hour,  we  had  a  calm  sea  through  the  strait  where 
once  lay  the  ''  ships  by  thousands/' 

We  soon  rounded  the  point,  and  shot  along 
under  the 

"  Rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis. " 

It  is  a  bare,  bold  precipice,  a  little  back  from  the 
sea,  and  commands  an  entire  view  of  the  strait. 
Here  sat  Xerxes,  "  on  his  throne  of  gold,  *  with 
many  secretaries  about  him  to  write  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action.  "  The  Athenians  owed 
their  victory  to  the  wisdom  of  Themistocles,  who 
managed  to  draw  the  Persians  into  the  strait, 
(scarce  a  cannon-shot  across  just  here,)  where 
only  a  small  part  of  their  immense  fleet  could 
act  at  one  time.  The  wind,  as  the  wily  Greek 
had  foreseen,  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  ren- 
dered the  lofty-built  Persian  ships  unmanage- 
able ;  while  the  Athenian  galleys,  cut  low  to  the 

*  So  says  Phanodemus,  quoted  by  Plutarch.  The  com- 
mentators upon  the  tragedy  of  iEschylus  on  this  subject  say  it 
was  a  "  silver  chair, "  and  that  it  "  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  with  the  golden-hilted  cime- 
ter  of  Mardonius. " 


water,  were  easily  brought  into  action  in  the  mo&t 
advantageous  position.     It  is  impossible  to  loolt 
upon  this  beaulil'ul  and  lovely  spot,  and  imagine 
1  the  stirring  picture  it  presented.     The  wild  sea- 
bird  knows  no  lonelier  place.     Yet  on  that  rock 
'  once  sat  the  son  of  Darius,  with  his  royal  purple 
floating  to  the  wind,  and,  below  bim,  within  these 
rocky   limits,   lay   "  one  thousand  two  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  two  thousand  transports, "  while 
behind  him,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pirteus,  were 
encamped  "  seven  hundred  thousand  foot  and  foor 
[hundred   thousand   horse" — "amounting,"   says 
[  Potter  in  bis  notes,  "  with  the  retinue  of  women 
(  and  Eervants  that  attended  the  Asiatic  princes  in 
I  their    miiitaiy    expeditious,   to    more    than    five 
[  millions.  "    How  like  a  king  must  the  royal  Per- 
ian  have  felt,  when 

"  tie  cQunied  them  ai  break  of  day  1 " 
With  an  hour  or  two  of  fast  pulling,  we  opened 
I  into  the  broad  bay  of  Eleusis.     The  first  Sabbeth 
after  the  Creation  could  not  have  been  more  abso- 
lutely silent.     Megara  was  away  on  the  left,  Eleu- 
E  distance  of  four  or  five  miles, 
ns  where  agriculture  was  fiist 
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tKught  by  Triptolcmas,  the  poetical  home  of  Certtr 
lay  an  utter  desert  in  the  suDshine.  Behind  us, 
between  the  mountains,  descended  the  Sacra  Via, 
by  which  the  procession  came  from  Athens  to  ce- 
lebrate the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — a  road  of  five  or 
six  miles,  hned,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  with  tem- 
ples and  tombs.  1  could  half  fancy  the  sceoe  as 
it  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  invading  Mace- 
donians— ^when  the  procession  of  priests  and 
virgins,  accompanied  by  the  whole  population  of 
Athens,  wound  down  into  the  plain,  guarded  by 
the  shining  spears  of  the  army  of  Alcibiades.  It 
is  still  doubtful,  1  believe,  whether  these  imposing 
ceremonies  were  the  pure  observances  of  a  lofty 
and  sincere  superstition,  or  the  orgies  of  a  licen- 
tious Saturnulia. 

We  landed  at  Eleusie,  and  were  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  as  simple  and 
curious  in  their  manners,  and  resembhng  some- 
what, in  their  dress  and  complexion,  the  Indians  of 
mir  country.  The  ruins  of  a  great  city  lay  about 
us,  and  their  huts  were  built  promiscuously  among 
tlicm.  Magnificent  fragments  of  cotumna  and 
blocks  of  marble  interrupted  the  path  through 
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village,  aad  between  two  of  the  houses  lay,  half 
buried,  a  gigantic  metlallion  of  Pentelic  marble, 
representing,  in  alto  rtiievo,  the  body  and  head  of 

warrior  in  full  armour.  A  hundred  men  would 
move  it  with  difficulty.  Commodore  Patterson 
attempted  it  six  years  ago,  in  the  '  Constitution, ' 
but  his  launch  was  found  unequal  to  its  weight. 

The  people  here  gathered  more  closely  around 
the  ladies  of  our  party,  examining  their  dress  with 
childish  curiosity.  They  were  doubtless  the  first 
females  ever  seen  at  Eleusis  in  European  costume. 
One  of  the  ladies  happening  to  pull  off  her  glove, 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  astonishment.  The 
brown  kid  had  clearly  been  taken  as  the  colour  of 
the  hand.  Some  curiosity  was  then  shown  to  see 
their  faces,  which  were  covered  with  thick  green 
veils,  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  The  sight 
of  their  complexions  ^in  any  country  remarkable 
for  a  dazzling  whiteness)  completed  the  astonish- 
ment of  these  children  of  Ceres. 

We,  on  gur  part,  were  scarcely  less  amused 
with  their  costumes  in  turn.  Over  the  petticoat 
was  worn  a  loose  jacket  of  white  cloth  reaching  to 
the  knee,  and  open  in  front — its  edges  and  sleevea 
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wrought  very  tastefully  with  red  cord.  The  head- 
dress was  composed  entirely  of  money.  A  fillet  of 
gold  sequins  was  first  put,  d  la  ferowere,  around 
the  forehead,  and  a  close  cap^  with  a  throat-piece 
like  the  gorget  of  a  helmet,  fitted  the  skull 
exactly,  stitched  with  coins  of  all  values,  folded 
over  each  other  according  to  their  sizes,  like 
scales.  The  hair  was  then  braided,  and  fell  down 
the  back,  loaded  also  with  money.  Of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  women  we  saw,  I  should  think  one  half 
had  money  on  her  head  to  the  amount  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  suffered  us  to  exa- 
mine them  with  perfect  good-humour.  The 
greater  proportion  of  pieces  were  paras,  a  small 
and  thin  Turkish  coin  of  very  small  value.  Among 
the  larger  pieces  were  dollars  of  all  nations,  five- 
franc  pieces,  Sicilian  piastres,  Tuscan  colonati, 
Venetian  swansicas,  &c.  &c.  I  doubted  much 
whether  they  were  not  the  collections  of  some 
piratical  caique.  There  is  no  possibility  of  either 
spending  or  getting  money  within  many  miles  of 
Eleusis,  and  it  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
ornament  which  they  had  come  too  lightly  by  to 
know  its  use. 
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•  We  ^walked  .oyer  the  foandations  of  several 
large^temples^  with  the  remains  of  their  splendour 
lying  unvalaed  about  them^  and  at  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  came  to  the  ''well  of  Proser- 
pine^'' whence,  say  the.  poets,  the  ravished 
daughter  of  Ceres  emerged  from  the  infernal 
regiooB  on  her  visits  to  her  mother.  The  modem 
Eleosinians  know  it  only  as  a  well  of  the  purest 
water. 

On  our  return  we  stopped  at  the  southern  point 
of  the  Piraeus,  to  see  the  tomb  of  Themistocles. 
We  were  directed  to  it  by  thirteen  or  fourteen 
fmstra  of  enormous  columns,  which  once  formed 
the  monument  to  his  memory.    They  buried  him 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  opposite  Salamis. 
The  continual    beat  of  the  waves  for  so  many 
hundred  years  has  worn  away  the   promontory, 
and  his  sarcophagus,  which  was  laid  in  a  grave 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  is  now  filled  by  every  swell 
from  the  JEgean.    The  old  hero  was  brought  back 
from  his  exile  to  be  gloriously  buried.     He  coifld 
not  lie  better  for  the  repose  of  his  spirit,  (if  it 
returned  with  his  bones  from  Argos.)    The  sea 
on  which  he  beat  the  haughty  Persians  with  his 
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handful  of  galleys  sends  every  i 

The  hoElowH  in  the  rock  around  h 

of  snowy  salt  leil  by  the  evaporatiun.     You  mi|rhi 

txrape  up  a  bushel   within  six  feet  of  him.     U 

seems  a  natural  tribute. to  his  memorr.* 

On  a  high  and  lonely  rock,  stretching  out  iol 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  stands  a  solitary  temple. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  along  the  coast  of 
.\ttiga  and  to  the  distant  isles,  there  is  no  sign  of 
human  habitation.  There  it  stands,  lifted  into 
the  blue  sky  of  Greece,  like  the  unreal  "  fabric  of 
a  vision."  fM 

Cape  Colonna  uiid  its  "temple  of  Minenr*'™ 
were  familiar  to  my  memory,  but  my  imagination 
had  pictured  nothing  half  so  beautiful.  As  we 
approached  it  frum  the  sea,  it  seeiucd  so  strangely 
out  of  place,  even  for  a  ruin,  so  far  removed  from 
what  had  ever  been  the  haunt  of  roan,  that  I 
scarce  credited  my  eyes.  We  could  soon  count 
them — thirteen    columns    of   sparkling    marble. 


■  Langhonie  nys  in  bU  noies  on  Plularch,  "  There  ii 
genuine  Allic  tall  in  most  of  the  Telorts  and  observations  ■ 
Themiilocles.     His  wit  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  liis  miu 
lary  and  political  capicity." 
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»  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  eea-air  keeps  them 
spotlessly  white,  and,  until  you  approach  them 
nearly,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  structare, 
from  its  freshness,  still  in  the  sculptor's  hands. 

The  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  ship  lay  off- 
and-on  while  we  landed  near  the  rocks  where 
Falconer  was  shipwrecked,   and  mounted  to  the 

'  temple.  The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  strewn 
with  the  remains  of  the  fallen  columns,  and  their 
smooth  surfaces  are  thickly  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  travellers.  Among  others,  I  noticed 
Byron's  and  Uobhouse's.  Byron,  by  the  way, 
mentions  having  narrowly  escaped  robbery  here, 
by  a  band  of  Mainote  pirates.  He  was  sur- 
prised, swimming  off  the  point,  by  an  English 
vessel  containing  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  concludes  the  '  Isles  of  Greece'  beautifully 
with  an  allusion  to  it  by  its  ancient  name : 

"  Place  me  on  Sunium'i  marbled  steep,"  Stc. 


The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  all  Greece.  The  isle  where  Plato  was  sold  as 
a  slave,    and  where  Aiiatides  and   Demosthenefl 
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passed  their  days  in  exile,  stretches  along  the 
west ;  tlie  wide  iEgean,  sprinkled  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  rock,  herbless  but  beautiful  in  its 
yeil  of  mist,  spreads  away  from  its  feet  to  the 
southern  line  of  the  horizon,  and,  crossing  each 
other  almost  imperceptibly  on  the  light  winds  of 
this  summer  sea,  the  red-sailed  caique  of  Greece, 
the  merchantmen  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
heavy  men-of-war  of  England  and  France,  cruising 
wherever  the  wind  blows  fairest,  are  seen  like 
broad-winged  and  solitary  birds,  lying  low  with 
spread  pinions  upon  the  waters.  The  place 
touched  me.  I  shall  remember  it  with  an  affec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  small  island  close  to  Sunium,  which 
was  fortified  by  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  on 
his  return  from  Troy — why,  Heaven  only  knows. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  Phrontes,  the  pilot  of  Me- 
nelaus,  died  and  was  buried. 

We  returned  on  board  after  an  absence  of  two 
hours  from  the  ship,  and  are  steering  now  straight 
for  the  Dardanelles.  The  plains  of  Marathon  are 
but  a  few  hours  north  of  our  course,  and  I  pass 
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them  unwillingly;  but  what  is  there  one  would 
not  Bee?  Greece  lies  behind ,  and  I  have  realised 
one  pf  my  dearest  dreams  in  rambling  over  its 
rains.  Travel  is  an  appetite  that  ''grows  by 
whi^t  it  feeds  on/' 
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LETTER    XV. 


Mitylene — ^The  Tomb  of  Achilles — ^Turkish  burying-ground— 
Lost  reputation  of  the  Scamander — Asiatic  sunsets — Visit  to 
a  Turkish  bey — The  castles  of  the  Dardanelles— Turkish 
batli,  and  its  consequences. 


Lesbos  to  windward.  A  caique,  crowded  with 
people,  is  running  across  our  bow,  all  hands  sing- 
ing a  wild  chorus  (perhaps  the  Lesboum  carmen) 
most  merrily.  The  island  is  now  called  Mitylene, 
said  to  be  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Lesbean  wine  is  still  good, 
but  they  have  had  no  poetesses  since  Sappho. 
Cause  and  effect  have  quarrelled,  one  would 
think. 


1R5 


Tenedoa  on  the  lee.     The  Tomb  of  Achilles  is 
ttistiiiguighable  with  the  glass  on  the  coast  of  Aeia. 
|Vhe    column   which    Alexander    "crowned   and 
Anointed,  and  danced  around  naked,"  in  honour  ot 
l^be  hero's  ghnet,  stands  above  it  no  longer.     The 
^Macedonian  wept  over  Achilles,  says  the  school- 
loolc,  and  envied   him  the  blind  bard  who  had 
nng  his  deeds.     He  would   have  dried  his  tears 
If  he  had  known  that  his /)ai  «f»/ would  be  remem- 
bered as  long. 

Tenedos  seems  a  pretty  island  as  we  near  it.  It 
^■Was  here  that  the  Greeks  hid,  to  persuade  the 
^VlVojans  that  they  had  abandoned  the  siege,  white 
^Ktfie  wooden  horee  waa  wheeled  into  Troy.  The 
^B^ite  of  the  city  of  Priam  is  visible  as  we  get  nearer 
^*  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mount  Ida  and  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Scamander  are  appearing  beyond 
Cape  Sigienm,  and  we  shall  anchor  in  an  hour 
Lbetween  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
rnpid  Dardanelles.  The  wind  is  not  strong  enough 
•to  stem  the  current  that  seta  down  like  a  mill-race 
§4om  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

Went  ashore  on  the  Asian  side  for  a  ramble. 
f  We  landed  at  the  strong  Turkish  castle  that,  with 
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maatbtt  oo  the  Europcui  ndc,  dHeods  tbe  stnit, 
Rod,  pUHi^  iindcT  their  bnultUf;  batt?he<.«l 
the  tmall  TihI-'hIi  t-rwii  m  tUr  rrar.  Our* 
utce  excited  a  grefttdealofcuriiMity.  naltek^ 
who  were  littii^  cnwc-l^Q^  oo  tbebroMl  boMlMi, 
extending  like  a  tcilor't  board,  in  front  of  Ac 
taj'h,  itopped  amokiDg  u  we  puMd,  Mtd  the 
w<Hiien,  wrapping  np  their  own  feces  mom  elaady, 
approached  the  ladiee  of  our  party  and  lifted  tteir 
veiU  to  look  at  them  with  the  freedom  of  oar 
friends  at  FJeusis.  We  came  unaware  upon  two 
MjiiLiltil  uiitrliiB  .if  winncn  111  turning  a  comer. 
who  ]iiill<'>l  ilu-ir  ra'iccd  shawls  over  their  heads 
with  liiuk-  ul  ilif  LTcytt-'-t  rcisentmeiit  nt  haTinc 
eX|,os..,l  tlirir  i.H-vs  to  ii-;. 

A  J'fH  iiimiil..-"  (Villi*  bruuiiht  us  nulsidc  of  the 
tinvii.  All  c.\liii>iir  Tiirkibh  graio-ynni  lay  on 
lh.>  Itit,  I  Set  H  It'll  liir-lrt'cs  iiiiil  Line  kberry -bushes 
It  «;!■-  n  ;;r<'(  II  s]Hit,  iind  tho  Imv  lotiibstones  of 
the  lucii,  iioiviicd  lach  with  n  turbun  carved  in 
imirblo  uf  till'  sliapu  bclittinp  ihc  slfe|>er's  rank, 
pecrtd  iibuvp  ilu-  ■irass  like  a  L'on-:ri>i;atiou  sitting 
ill  a  iinifuriii  hfii<l-,]i,-ss  at  a  fu'td-preachJiii:.  Had 
it  not  beta   for   tlie   femak-  graves    which    wcro 
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marked  with  a  slab  like  ours,  and  here  and  there 
the  tombstone  of  a  Greek,  carved,  after  the 
antique,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  shell,  the  efTect 
of  an  assemblage  sur  f/ierbe  would  have  been  ludi- 
crously perfect. 

We  walked  on  to  the  Scamander.  A  rickety 
bridge  gave  us  a  passage,  toll  free,  to  the  other 
side,  where  we  sat  round  the  riui  of  a  marble  well, 
and  ate  delicious  grapes  stolen  for  us  by  a  Turkish 
boy  from  a  near  vineyard.  Six  or  seven  camels 
were  feeding  on  the  uiiinclosed  plain,  picking  a 
mopUifiil  and  then  lifting  their  long,  snaky  necks 
into  the  air  to  swallow ,-  a  stray  hofBeman,  with 
the  head  of  his  bridle  decked  with  red  tassels, 
and  his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  scoured  the  bridle 
path  to  the  mountains  ;  and  three  devilish-looking 
buffaloes  scratched  their  hides  and  rolled  up  their 
fiendish  green  eyes  under  a  bramble-hedge  near 
the  river. 

The  poets  lie,  or  the  Scamander  is  as  treacherous 
as  Macassar.  Venus  bathed  in  its  waters  before 
contending  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  adjudged  to 
her  on  this  very  Mount  Ida  that  I  see  covered  with 
brown  grass  in  the  distance.     Her  hair  became 
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in  the  Uvmboo.  l^  fnesda 
ranpliavit  «•  opoo  on  duoga  aAcf  k  similar 
uperitneol.  My  long  IdHu  (ran  riot  witb  «  fovr 
nioatbt'  cmiM)  ir  h  iltagjr  uhI  ontnctmble  u 
enf,  bim),  except  in  ibe  increfticd  bfwwnnea  </  » 
MdhlMYftimn  eovpkxion,  Um  mdwd  gUn  id 
the  MKlvRwm  of  my  friend  tlie  UBOtonot  fcm* 
■oe  no  encKungeneot  of  *  H)«ng*.  It  i«  aoft 
<«*let,  knd  run*  over  fine  while  mm)  ;  bat  the 
fountain  uf  Cellirbw,  at  Atbcos,  (afae  was  the 
dao^bter  of  the  Scamaodt-r,  and,  bke  mart 
daogbtcra,  >■  much  more  atuaclive  than  ber  pnpn) 
ia  softer  and  cleanr.  Fetbaps  ibe  lona  of  tbe 
t^GunaoiJer's  virturi  ta  aitnbuiabli!  lothc  ceiaaliow 
oftbc  Inbuttt'paid  tu  tbe  gwi  in  lUlm't  liin*-. 

Tbe  twilyhu  in  this  part  of  thr  wurU  are  an- 
patallclcd— but  I  hare  dncnbed  twili{;bt9  and 
MinseU  in  Greece  and  luly  till  1  am  asbamed  to 
write  the  worda.  Each  one  cornea  as  if  there 
never  bad  been  and  orrer  mrr*  to  be  aiMXher  ;  and 
the  adventuret  of  tho  day.  htiwe»cr  stirring,  are 
half  form-mri  lo  it*  g'>"y.  ""^  worm,  in  cwn- 
parwon.  unw.trthy  of  dwcnptton  ;  but  oiw  look 
I  ibat    might  detcribe   it,  written  on 


paper,  uacharms  even  the  remembrance.  You 
musl  come  to  Asia  zndj'eel  sunsets,  Vou  c&nnot 
get  tbeni  by  paying  postage. 

#  *  *  *  B  • 

At  anchor,  waiting  for  a  wind.  Called  to-day 
on  the  Bey  ESendi,  commander  of"  the  two  castles 
"  Europe  "  and  "  Asia,"  between  which  we  lie. 
A  pokerish -looking  dwarf,  with  ragged  beard  and 
high  turban,  ajid  a,  tall  Turk,  who  I  am  sure 
never  smiled  since  he  was  born,  kicked  off  their 
slippci-s  at  the  threshold,  and  ushered  us  into  a 
chamber  on  the  second  story.  It  was  a  luxurious 
little  room  lined  completely  with  cushions,  the 
muslin-covered  pillows  of  down  leaving  only  a 
place  for  the  door.  The  divan  was  as  broad  as  a 
bed,  and,  save  the  difficulty  of  rising  from  it, 
it  was  perfect  as  a  lounge.  A  ceiling  of  inlaid 
woods,  embrowned  with  smoke,  windows  of  small 
panes  fantastically  set,  and  a  place  lower  than 
'  the  floor  for  the  attendants  to  stand  and  leave 
their  slippers,  were  all  that  was  peculiar  else. 
***** 

The  bey  entered  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  pipe- 
hearer,  an  interpreter,  and  three  or  four  attend- 
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Tints.  He  was  a  young  to&n,  about  Lwcnly,  and 
excessively  handsome.  A  clear,  olive  coaaplexii>n ; 
a  moustache  of  silky  black  ;  a  thio,  aquiline  nose, 
with  almost  transparent  noBttils  ;  cheeks  and  chin 
rounded  into  a  perfect  oval,  and  mouth  and  eyeS, 
expressive  of  the  most  resolute  firmness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  girlishly  beautiful,  completed  the 
picture  of  the  finest-looking  fellow  I  have  seen 
within  niy  recollection.  His  person  was  very 
slight,  and  his  feet  and  hands  small,  and  par- 
ticularly well-shaped.  Like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen of  latter  years,  his  dress  was  half' 
European,  and  much  less  becoming,  of  course, 
than  the  turban  and  trowser.  Pantaloons,  rather 
loose;  alight  fawn-coloured  short  jacket;  a  red 
cap,  with  a  blue  tassel;  and  stockings,  without 
shoes,  were  enough  to  give  him  the  appearance  of 
H  dandy  half  through  his  toilet.  He  entered  with 
un  indolent  stepi  bowed,  without  smihng,  and, 
throwing  one  of  his  feet  under  him,  sunk  down 
upon  the  divan,  and  beckoned  for  his  pipe.  The 
Turk  in  attendance  kicked  oif  his  slippers,  and 
gave  liini  the  long  tube  with  its  amber  month- 
piece,  setting  the  bowl  into  a  basin  in  the  centre 
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of  the  room.     The  bey  put  it  to  his  hundsoiue 
lips,   lUid   drew   till  the  smoke  moiiDted  to 
ceiling,   and   then    handed    it,   with    a   gracefl 
gesture,  to  the  commodore. 

The  conversation  went  on  through  two  int 
pretatioiiB.  The  bey's  Interpreter  spoke  Grei 
and  Turkish,  and  the  ship's  pilot,  who  accoi 
pauied  us,  spoke  Greek  and  English,  and 
ueual  expressions  of  good  feeling  and  offers  of 
mutual  service  were  thus  passed  between  the 
puffs  of  the  pipe  with  sufficient  facihty.  The 
dwarf  soon  after  entered  with  coffee.  The  small 
gilded  cups  had  about  the  capacity  of  a  goodwife's 
thimble,  and  were  covered  with  gold  lops  to 
retain  ihe  aroma.  The  fragrance  of  the  rich  beiry 
filled  the  room.  We  acknowledged,  at  once,  tl 
superiority  of  the  Turkish  manner  of  preparin; 
It  ia  excessively  strong,  and  druuk  without  milk. 

I  looked  into  every  corner  while  the  nttcndauts 
were  removing  the  cups,  but  could  see  no  trace  of 
a  liook.    Ten  or  twelve  guns,  with  stocks  inlai 
with  pearl  and  silver,  two  or  three  pair  of  gol 
handled  pistols,  and  a   superb  Turkish  scimeter 
and  belt,  hung  upon  the  walls,  but  there  was  no 
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Other  furniture.  We  r6se,  after  a  half  hour's 
visit,  and  were  bowed  out  by  the  handsome 
Effendiy  coldly  and  politely.  As  we  passed  under 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  on  the  way  to  the  boat, 
we  saw  six  or  seven  women,  probably  a  part  of 
his  harem,  peeping  from  the  embrasures  of  one 
of  the  bastions.  Their  heads  were  wrapped  in 
white  ;  one  eye  only  left  visible.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  them  Zuleikas  after  having  seen  their 
master. 

Went  ashore  at  Castle  Europe,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  officers,  to  take  a  bath.  An  old  Turk, 
sitting  upon  his  hams,  at  the  entrance,  pointed  to 
the  low  door  at  his  side,  without  looking  at  us, 
and  we  descended,  by  a  step  or  two,  into  a 
vaulted  hall,  with  a  large,  circular  ottoman  in  the 
centre,  and  a  very  broad  divan  all  around.  Two 
tall  young  mussuhnen,  with  only  turbans  and 
waistcloths  to  conceal  their  natural  proportions, 
assisted  us  to  undress,  and  led  us  into  a  stone 
room,  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  first.  We 
walked  about  here  for  a  few  minutes,  and  as 
we  began  to  perspire,  were  taken  into  another, 
filled  with  hot  vapour,  and,  for  the  first  moment  or 
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two,  almost  intolerable.  It  was  shaped  like  a 
dome,  with  twenty  or  thirty  small  windows  at 
the  top,  several  basins  at  the  sides  into  which  hot 
water  was  pouring,  and  a  raised  stone  platform  in 
the  centre,  upon  which  we  were  all  requested,  by 
gestures,  to  lie  upon  our  backs.  The  perspi- 
ration at  this  time  was  pouring  from  us  like 
rain.  I  lay  down  with  the  others,  and  a 
Turk,  a  dark  skinned,  fine-looking  fellow,  drew 
on  a  mitten  of  rough  grass  cloth,  and,  laying  one 
hand  upon  my  breast  to  hold  me  steady,  com* 
menced  rublnng  me,  without  water,  violently. 
The  skin  peeled  off  under  the  friction,  and  I 
thought  he  must  have  rubbed  into  the  flesh  repeat- 
edly. Nothing  but  curiosity  to  go  through  the 
regular  operation  of  a  Turkish  bath  prevented  my 
crying  out  "  Enough  !  "  He  rubbed  away,  turning 
me  from  side  to  side,  till  the  rough  glove  passed 
smoothly  all  over  my  body  and  limbs,  and  then, 
handing  me  a  pair  of  wooden  slippers,  suffered 
me  to  rise.  I  walked  about  for  a  few  minutes, 
looking  with  surprise  at  the  rolls  of  skin  he  had 
taken  off,  and  feeling  almost  transparent  as  the 
hot  air  blew  upon  me. 

In  a  few  minutes    my  mussulman  beckoned 
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to  me  to  follow  him  to  a  smaller  room,  where 

seated  me  on  a  stone  beeide  a  font  of  hut  water. 

He  then  made  some  thick  eoap-suds 

and,   with  a  handful   of  6ne   &ax,   soaped   atuL 

rubbed  nie  all  over  again,  and  a  few  dashes  of 

hot  water,  from  a  wooden  saucer,  completed 

bath. 

The  next  room,  which  had  seemed  so  warm 
our  entrance,  was  now  quite  chilly.  We  remained 
here  until  we  were  dry,  and  then  returned  to  the 
hall  in  which  our  clothes  were  left,  where  beds 
were  prepared  on  the  divans,  and  we  were  covered 
in  warm  cloths,  and  left  to  our  repose.  The  dis- 
position to  sleep  was  almost  irresistible.  We  rose 
in  a  short  time,  and  went  to  the  cofl'ee-bouse  oppo- 
site, when  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and  a  hookah 
smoked  through  a  highly  ornamented  gloss  bub- 
bling with  water,  refreshed  us  deliciously. 

1  have  had  ever  since  a  feeling  uf  suppleness 
and  lightness,  which  is  like  wings  growing  at  my 
feet.  Il  is  certainly  a  very  great  luxury,  though, 
unquestionably,  most  enervating  as  a  habit. 
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A  Tnfcish  pioHiie  on  the  plain  of  Troy — Fingers  versus  forksv 

DARDAKfiLL«^.-^The  oddest  invittttion  t  ever 
had  in  my  life  was  frem  a  Tarkish  bey  to  a  J'ei4 
ckampitre  on  the  ruins  of  Troy !  We  have  jiist 
retoraed,  full  of  wassail  and  pillaw,  by  the  light 
of  an  Asian .  moon. 

The  morning  was  such  a  one  ad  yon  would  ex* 
pect  in  the  c66ntry  where  mornings  were  first 
made.  The  sun  was  clear,  but  the  breeze  was 
ftesh,  and,  as  we  sat  on  the  bey's  soft  divans, 
taking  coffee  before  starting,  I  tuirrted  my  cheek 
to  the  open  window  and  confessed  the  blessing  of 
existence. 

We   were   sixteen,    from  the  ship,    and  our 
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host  was  attended  by  his  interpreter,  the 
general  of  his  troops,  the  governor  of  Boama- 
bashi,  (the  name  of  the  Turkish  town  near  Troy,) 
and  a  host  of  attendants  on  foot  and  horseback. 
Hi^  cook  had  been  sent  forward  at  daylight  with 
the  provisions. 

The  handsome  bey  came  to  the  door,  and  helped 
to  mount  us  upon  his  own  horses,  and  we  rode  off 
with  the  wholepopulationof  the  village  assembled 
to  see  our  departure.  We  forded  the  Scamander, 
near  the  town,  and  pushed  on  at  a  hard  gallop 
over  the  plain.  The  bey  soon  overtook  us  upon  a 
fleet  grey  mare,  caparisoned  with  red  trappings, 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  which  he  cour- 
teously offered  to  the  commodore  on  coming  up. 
VV'e  followed  a  grass  path,  without  hill  or  stone, 
for  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  after  having  passed  one 
or  two  hamlets,  with  their  open  threshing-floors, 
and  crossed  the  Simois,  with  the  water  to  our 
saddle-girths,  we  left  a  slight  rising  ground  by  a 
sudden  turn,  and  descended  to  a  cluster  of  trees, 
where  the  Turks  sprang  from  their  horses,  and 
made  signs  for  us  to  dismount. 

It  was  one  of  nature's  drawing-rooms.   Thickets 
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ofbru&h  and  willows  enclosed  a  fountain,  whose 
clear  waters  were  con6iied  in  a  tank  formed  of 
marble  slabs  from  the  neighbouring  ruins.  A 
spreading  tree  above,  and  soft  meadow  grass  to  its 
very  lip.  left  nothing  to  wish  but  friends  and  a 
quiet  mind  to  perfect  its  beauty.  The  cook's 
firea  were  smoking  in  the  thicket ;  the  horses  were 
grazing  without  saddle  or  bridle  in  the  pasture 
below,  and  we  lay  down  upon  the  soft  Turkish 
carpets,  spread  beneath  the  trees,  and  reposed 
from  our  fatigues  for  an  hour. 

The  interpreter  came  when  the  sun  had  slanted 
a  httle  across  the  trees,  and  invited  us  to  the  bey's 
gardens  hard  by.  A  path ,  overshadowed  with  wild 
brush,  led  us  round  the  little  meadow  to  a  gate, 
close  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  Scamander.  One 
of  the  common  cottages  of  the  country  stood  upon 
the  left,  and  in  front  of  it  a  lai^e  arbour,  covered 
with  a.  grape  vine,  was  underlaid  with  cushions  and 
carpets.  Here  we  reclined,  and  coffee  was  brought 
us  with  baskets  of  grapes,  tigs,  quinces,  and  pome- 
granates, the  bey  and  his  officers  waiting  on  us 
themselves  with  amusing  assiduity.  The  people 
of  the  house,  meantime,  were  sent  to  the  fields  for 
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green  com,  V¥hicb  was  roasled  for  us,  and 
with  nuts,  wine,  and  convereatiuii  and  a  ramble  to 
the  source  of  the  Simois,  which  biirfits  from  a  cleft 
in  the  rock  very  beautifully,  wlnl.-d  away  the 
hours  till  dinner. 

About  four  o'  clock  we  returned  to  the  founl 
A  white  muslin  cloth  was  laid  upon  the  grass  be- 
tween the  edge  and  the  overshadowing  tree,  anil 
all  around  it  were  spread  the  carpets  upon  which 
we  were  to  recline  while  eating.  Wine  and  oieloni: 
were  cooling  in  the  tank,  and  plates  of  honey  and 
grapes,  and  new-made  butler,  (a  great  luxury  in  the 
Archipelago,)  stood  on  the  marble  rim.  The  din- 
ner might  have  fed  Priam's  army.  Half  a  lamb, 
turkeys  and  chickens,  were  the  principal  meats,  but 
there  was.  besides,  "a  rabble  rout"  of  rnadn 
dishes,  peculiar  to  the  country,  of  ingredients 
which  I  could  not  hazard  even  a  conjecture. 

We  crooked  our  legs  under  us  with  some  awk- 
wardness, and,  producing  our  knives  and  forks, 
(which  we  had  brought  with  the  advice  of  the 
interpreter,)  commenced,  somewhat  abated  in 
appetite  by  too  hberal  a  lunch.  The  bey  and  bis 
officers  sitting  upright,  with  their  feet  under 
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pinched  oft'  bits  of  meat  dexteiousty  with 
thumb  and  foreBnger,  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  a  dish  of  rice,  with  a  large  spuon,  which  all 
used  indiscnmiaately.  It  ia  odd  that  eating  with 
the  fingers  eeemed  only  disgusting  to  ine  in  the 
bey.  Hia  European  dress  probably  made  tlie 
peculiarity  more  glaring.  The  fat  old  governor  j 
who  sat  beside  me  was  ^aeed  to  the  elbows,  and  I 
his  long  grey  beard  was  studded  with  rice  and 
drops  of  gmvy  to  his  girdle.  He  rose  when  the 
uieats  were  removed,  and  waddled  ofl'  to  the 
stream  below,  where  a  wash  in  the  clean  water] 
made  him  once  more  a  presentable  person. 

It  is  a  Turkish  custom  to  rise  and  retire  while  1 
the  dishes  are  changing,  ajid,  after  a  little  ramble  1 
through  the  meadow,  we  returned  to  a  laviih  I 
spread  of  fruits  and  honey,  which  concluded  the] 
repast. 

It  is  doubted  where  Troy  stood.  The  reputed  J 
site  is  a  rising  ground,  near  the  fountain  ofM 
Bournabashi.  to  which  we  strolled  after  dinner.  I 
We  found  nothing  but  quantities  of  fragments  i>f  J 
columns,  believed  by  antiquaries  to  be  the  ruitteJ 
of  a  city  that  sprung  tip  and  died  long  since  TroyJ 
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We  mounted  and  rode  home  by  a  round  moon, 
whose  light  filled  the  air  like  a  dust  of  phosphoric 
silver.  The  plains  were  in  a  glow  with  it.  Our 
Indian  summer  nights,  beautiful  as  they  are,  give 
you  no  idea  of  an  Asian  moon. 

The  bey's  rooms  were  lit,  and  we  took  coffee 
with  him  once  more,  and  fatigued  with  pleasure  and 
excitement,  got  to  our  boats,  and  pulled  up  against 
the  arrowy  current  of  the  Dardanelles  to   the 

frigate. 

#  «  «  «  « 
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The  Dardanelles — ^\^isit  from  the  Pasha — His  delight  at  hearing 
the  piano — ^Turkish  fountains — Caravan  of  mules  laden  with 
grapea^^Turkish  mode  of  living ;  houses ;  a^ ;  and  wo- 
men— ^The  mosque  and  the  muezzin. 

Coast  of  Asia. — We  have  lain  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles  sixteen  mortal  days,  waiting  for 
a  wind.  Like  Don  Juan,  (who  passed  here  on 
his  way  to  Constantinople.) 

'^  Another  time  we  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 
But  now  are  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigsum/' 

An  occasional  trip  with  the  boats  to  the  watering- 
placC;  a  Turkish  bath^  and  a  stroll  in  the  bazaar 
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Still  wind-bound.    The  angel  that 

'*  Look'd  o*er  my  almanack 
And  crossed  out  my  ill  days,*' 

'■'■  '  ■  -.    ■    .. 

suffered  i^  week  or  so.,  to  escape  him  hqa*e.*  Not 
that  the  ship  ia  not  pleasant  enougbj  and.  tbe  cli- 
mate deserving  gf  its  Sybarite  fame,  and  the 
sunsetsand  stars  as  much  brighter  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  Byron  has  described 
them  to  be,  {vide  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,)  but  life 
has  run  in  so  deep  a  current  with  me  of  Jiate,  that 
the  absence  of  incident  seems  like  water  without 
wine.  The  agreeable  stir  of  travel,  the  incom* 
plete  adventure,  the  change  of  costumes  and 
scenery,  the  busy  calls  upon  the  curiosity  and  the 
imagination,  have  become,  in  a  manner,  very 
breath  to  me.  Hitherto  upon  the  cruise,  we  have 
scarce  ever  been  more  than  one  or  two  days  at  a 
time  out  of  port.  Elba,  Sicily,  Naples,  Vienna, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  various  ports  of  Greece, 
have  come  and  gone  so  rapidly,  and  so  entirely 
without  exertion  of  my  own,  that  I  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  magic  panorama.  After  dinner  on  one 
day  I  visit  a  city  here,  and,  the  day  or  two  after. 
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Still  wmd-bound.    The  angel  that 

*'  Look'd  o'er  my  ahnanark 
And  crofsed  out  my  in  days," 

ftoffiwedA  week  or  so  to  escape  him  here.-   Not 
that  the  ship,  ii  not  pleasant  enough,  and  the  cli- 
mate deserting  of  its  Sybarite    fiune,   and    the 
sunsets  and  stars  as  much  brighter  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  Byron  has  described 
them  to  boi  (vide  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,)  but  life 
has  run  in  so  deep  a  current  with  me  of  late,  that 
the  absence  of  incident  seems  like  water  without 
wine.    The  agreeable  stir  of  travel,  the  incom- 
plete  adventure,   the   change  of  costumes   and 
scenery,  the  busy  calls  upon  the  curiosity  and  the 
imagination,   have   become,  in  a  manner,   very 
breath  to  me.    Hitherto  upon  the  cruise,  we  have 
scarce  ever  been  more  than  one  or  two  days  at  a 
time  out  of  port    Elba,  Sicily,  Naples,  Vienna, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  various  ports  of  Greece, 
have  come  and  gone  so  rapidly,  and  so  entirely 
without  exertion  of  my  own,  that  I  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  magic  panorama.     After  dinner  on  one 
day  I  visit  a  city  here,  and,  the  day  or  two  after. 
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louugin^    and   reading   and   sleeping   meanwhi 
quietly  at  home.     I  find  mytelf  rising 
tiitndreds  of  miles  farther  to  the  nortli  or  east,  and 
another  famous  city  before  me,  having  taken  no^ 
cure,  and  felt  no  motion,  nor  encountered  dan; 
ur   fatigue.     A   summer  cruise   in   the   Medii 
ranean  is  certainly  the  perfection  of  sight-seeii 
With  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a  river,  and  cities 
interest,  classical  and   mercantile,  everywhere  oif 
the  lee,    I   can  conceive  no  class  of  persons   to 
whom  it  would  not  be  dehgbtful.     A  company  of 
pleasure,  in  a  private  vessel,  would  see  all  Gi 
and  Italy  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than 
common  on  a  trip  to  the  lakes. 

"  All  hands  up  anchor  !  "  The  dog-vane  poini 
at  last  to  Constantinople.  The  capstan  is  mannt 
the  sails  loosed,  the  quarter-master  at  the  wheel 
and  the  wind  freshens  every  moment  from  ti 
"  sweet  south."  "  Heave  round  merrily  !"  Tl 
anchor  is  dragged  in  by  this  rushing  Hellespoi 
and  holds  on  as  if  the  bridge  of  Xerxes 
tangled  about  the  Hukes.  "  Up  she  comes  at 
last,"  and,  yielding  to  her  broad  canvass, 
gallant  frigate   begins   to  make  headway  agi 
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the  cairent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
of  Benaeless  matter,  so  like  a  breathing  creature 
as  a  ship  !  The  energy  of  her  motion ,  the  beauty 
of  her  shape  and  contrivance,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  is  managed  by  the  one  mind  upon 
her  quarter-deck,  to  whose  voice  she  is  as  obe- 
dient as  the  courser  to  the  rein,  inspire  me  with 
daily  admiration.  I  have  been  four  months  a 
guest  in  this  noble  man-of-war,  and  to  this  hour  1 
never  set  my  foot  on  her  deck  without  a  feeling 
of  fresh  wonder.  And  then  Cooper's  novels  read 
in  a  ward-room  as  grapes  eat  in  Tuscany.  It 
were  missing  one  of  the  golden  leaves  of  a  life 
not  to  have  thumbed  them  on  a  cruise. 

The  wind  has  headed  us  off  again,  and  we  have 
dropped  anchor  just  below  the  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles.  We  have  made  but  eight  miles, 
but  we  have  new  scenery  from  the  ports,  and  that 
is  something  to  a  weary  eye.  I  was  as  tired  of 
**  the  shores  of  Ilion  "  as  ever  was  Ulysses.  The 
hills  about  our  present  anchorage  are  green  and 
boldly  marked,  and  the  frowning  castles  above 
us  give  that  addition  to  the  landscape  which 
is  alone   vranting  on  the   Hudson.    Sestos  l^nd 
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louDi;ing  and  reading  and  sleeping  meauwhi 
quietly  at  home.  I  find  myself  rising 
liiindreds  of  miles  farther  to  the  north  or  east,  and 
another  famouB  city  before  me,  having  taken 
cure,  and  felt  no  motion,  nor  encountered  danj 
or  fatigue.  A  summer  cruise  in  the  Medii 
ranean  is  certainly  the  perfection  of  sight-eeeing. 
With  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a  river,  and  cities  of 
interest,  classical  and  mercantile,  everywhere  on 
the  lee,  I  can  conceive  no  class  of  personB  to 
whom  it  would  not  be  delightful.  A  company  of 
pleasure,  in  a  private  vessel,  would  see  all  Greece 
and  Italy  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  is 
common  on  a  trip  to  the  lakes. 

"  All  hands  up  anchor !  "  The  dog-vane  points 
at  last  to  Constantinople.  The  capstan  is  manned, 
the  sails  loosed,  the  quarter-master  at  the  wheel, 
and  the  wind  freshens  every  moment  from  the 
"  sweet  south."  *'  Heave  round  merrily  !"  The 
anchor  is  dragged  in  by  this  rushing  Hellespont, 
and  holds  on  as  if  the  bridge  of  Xer.'ses  were 
tangled  about  the  flukes.  "  Up  she  comes  at 
last,"  and,  yielding  to  her  broad  canvass, 
gallant  frigate   begins  to  make  headway  againi 
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the  CQirent  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
of  eenaelefls  matter,  so  like  a  breathing  creature 
as  a  ship  !  The  energy  of  her  motion ,  the  beauty 
of  her  shape  and  contrivance,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  is  managed  by  the  one  mind  upon 
her  quartar-deck,  to  whose  voice  she  is  as  obe^ 
dient  as  the  courser  to  the  rein,  inspire  me  with 
daily  admiration.  I  have  been  four  months  a 
goest  in  this  noble  man-of-war,  and  to  this  hour  1 
never  set  my  foot  on  her  deck  without  a  feeling 
of  fresh  wonder.  And  then  Cooper's  novels  read 
in  a  ward-room  as  grapes  eat  in  Tuscany.  It 
were  missing  one  of  the  golden  leaves  of  a  life 
not  to  have  thumbed  them  on  a  cruise. 

The  wind  has  headed  us  off  again,  and  we  have 
dropped  anchor  just  below  the  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles.  We  have  made  but  eight  miles, 
but  we  have  new  scenery  irom  the  ports,  and  that 
is  something  to  a  weary  eye.  I  was  as  tired  of 
''the  shores  of  Ilion  "  as  ever  was  Ulysses.  The 
hills  about  our  present  anchorage  are  green  and 
boldly  marked,  and  the  frowning  castles  above 
us  give  that  addition  to  the  landscape  which 
is  alone   vranting  on  the   Hudson.     Sestos  and 
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a  sand-hilly  struck  across  a  broad  plain,  through 
bush  and  brier,  for  a  mile.  On  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  we  found  a  pretty  road,  half  embowered 
with  oak  and  hemlock ;  and  a  mounted  Turk, 
whom  we  met  soon  after,  with  a  gqn  across  his 
pummel,  and  a  goose  looking  from  his  saddle- 
bag, directed  us  to  follow  it  till  we  reached  the 
village. 

It  was  a  beautiful  path,  flecked  with  the  shade 
of  leaves  of  all  the  variety  of  Eastern  trees,  and 
refreshed  with  a  fountain  at  evefy  mile.  About 
half  way  we  stopped  at  a  spring  welling  from  a 
rock,  under  a  large  fig-tree,  from  which  the 
water  poured,  as  clear  as  crystal,  into  seven 
tanks,  and  rippling  away  from  the  last  into 
a  wild  thicket,  whence  a  stripe  of  brighter 
green  marked  its  course  down  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  a  spot  worthy  of  Tempe.  We 
seated  ourselves  on  the  rim  of  the  rocky  basin, 
and,  with  a  drink  of  bright  water,  and  a  half 
hour's  repose,  recommenced  our  ascent,  blessing 
the  nymph  of  the  fount,  like  true  pilgrims  of  the 
East. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  we  met  a  caravan  of  the 
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pasha's  tithe-gatherers,  with  mules  laden  with 
grapes ;  the  turbaned  and  showily-armed  drivers, 
as  they  came  winding  down  the  deli,  producing 
the  picturesque  effect  of  a  theatrical  ballet.  They 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  with  grave 
courtesy  as  they  approached,  and  we  helped  our- 
selves to  the  ripe,  blushing  clusters,  as  the  pan- 
niers went  by,  with  Arcadian  freedom. 

We  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  a  little 
before  noon,   and   turned   our   faces  back  for  a 
moment  to  catch  the  cool  wind  from  the  Helles- 
pont.    The  Dardanelles  came  winding  out  from 
the  hills  just  above  Abydos,  and,  sweeping  past 
the   upper   castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,   rushed 
down  by  Tenedos  into  the  Archipelago.     Perhaps 
twenty  miles  of  its  course  lay  within  our  view. 
Its  colours  were  borrowed  from  the  divine  sky 
above,  and  the  rainbow  is  scarce  more  varied  or 
brighter.     The  changing  purple  and  blue  of  the 
mid-stream,  specked  with  white  crests;  the  cryso- 
prase  green  of  the  shallows,  and  the  dyes  of  the 
various  depths  along  the  shore,  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vein  of  transparent  marble  inlaid 
through   the  valley.     The  frigate  looked*  like  a 
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We  deietaJad  now  into  a  kiad  of  ctwUe  valley, 
jaBnfw  «iifc  neb  Tnefmt6».  It  was  alive  with 
fcofk  ftilhLriig  m  ibe  gnpes-  Tbe  creakii^ 
■^j.na>  fiUcd  ibe  mad.  aad  tboato  and  laagfatef 
fia^  over  tbe  Moanlaio  ■idet  meniif.  Tbe  scene 
■oaU  bana  been  Itabai.  but  for  the  tutbans 
petiiag  oat  ertxj  what  from  the  leares,  and 
tbooe  diabaficaMaoking  baAloes  in  tbi  waggoos. 
Tbe  nUa^e  waa  a  mile  ct  two  before  us,  aod  we 
loitered  on,  entering  foeie  and  there  a  vineyard, 
where  tbe  onlv  thing  eTidenllT  grudged 
our  peep  at  the  wooiea.  They  scattered  like  di 
as  we  stepped  over  the  walls. 

NeaT  the  village  we  found  a  gtvve  Turk, 
whom  one  of  the  officers  made  some  inquines, 
which  were  a  part  of  our  emtnd  to  tbe  mountains. 
It  Diuy  epoil  the  eeDtiiuent  of  my  description,  hut, 
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in  addilion  Lo  tlie  poetry  of  the  ramble,  we  were  to 

purchase  beef  for  the  mess.     His  bullocks  were 

out  at  grass,   (feeding  ia  pastoral  security,  poor 

things  !)  and  he  invited   us  to  his  house,  while  he 

sent  his  boy  to  drive  them  in,     I  recognised  them, 

when  they  came,  as  two  handsome  steers,  which 

had  completed  the  beauty  of  an  open  glade,  in  the 

centre  of  a  clump  of  forest-trees,  on  our  route. 

The  pleasure  they  have  afforded  the  eye  will  be 

repeated   on   the   palate— a  double   destiny   not 

lu;corded  to  all  beautiful  creatures. 

-  Oar  host  led  us  up  a  flight  of  rough  stone  steps 

lite  the  second  story  of  his   house,  where  an  old 

I  t»oman  sat  upon  her  heels,  rolling  out  paste,  and 

WJk  younger  one  nursed  a  little  Turk  at  her  bosom. 

I  They  had,  like  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  1  have 

[  Men  in  this  country,  superb  eyes  and  noses.     No 

I  chisel  could  improve  the  meanest  of  them  in  these 

Kiftatures.     Our  friend's  wife  seemed  ashamed  to 

|4w  caught  with  her  face  uncovered,  but  she  offered 

t  cushions  on  the  floor  before  she  retired,  and  her 

|4iusband  followed  up  her  courtesy  with  his  pipe. 

We  went  thence  to  the  ca/i,  where  a  bubbling 
I  hookah,  a  cup  uf  cotlee,  and  a  divan,  refreshed  us 
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m  little  firofn  oar  fatigues.  While  the  rest  of  the 
pmity  were  Uogering  over  tbeir  pipes,  I  took  a 
tsm  thnmgh  the  Tillage  in  search  of  the  house 
9f  the  Aga.  After  stfoUing  up  and  down  the 
cnxdLed  stress  for  half  an  hour,  a  pretty  female 
figure,  doselj  enveloped  in  her  veil,  and  show- 
ing, as  she  ran  across  the  street,  a  dainty  pair  of 
fieet  in  small  -  yellow  sUppers,  attracted  me  into 
the  open  court  of  the  best-looking  house  in  the 
Tillage.  The  lady  had  disappeared,  but  a  curious- 
kx^Ling  carriage,  lined  with  rich  Turkey  carpeting 
and  cushions,  and  covered  with  red  curtains, 
made  to  draw  close  in  front,  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  court.  1  was  going  up  to  examine  it, 
when  an  old  man,  with  a  beard  to  his  girdle,  and 
an  uncommonly  rich  turban,  stepped  from  the 
house,  and  motioned  me  angrily  away.  A  lai^e 
wolf-dog,  which  he  held  by  the  collar,  added 
emphasis  to  his  command,  and  I  retreated  di- 
rectly. A  giggle,  and  several  female  voices  from 
the  closely-latticed  window,  rather  aggravated  the 
mortification.  I  had  intruded  on  the  premises  of 
the  Aga,  a  high  offence  in  Turkey  when  a  woman 
is  in  the  case. 
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It  was  ''deep  i'  the  afternoon*'  when  we  ar« 
rived  at  the  beach,  and  made  signal  for  a  boat. 
We  were  on  board  as  the  sky  kindled  with  the 
warm  c(doars  of  an  Asian  sunset — a  daily  offset 
to  onr  wearisome  detention  which  goes  far  to  keep 
me  in  temper.  My  fear  is  that  the  commodore's 
patience  is  not  ''  so  good  a  continuer "  as  this 
''  vento  maledetto/*  as  the  pilot  calls  it,  and  in 
such  a  case  I  lose  Constantinople  most  pro- 
vokingly. 

Walked  to  the  Upper  Castle  Asia,  some  eight 
miles  above  our  anchorage.  This  is  the  main 
town  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  contains  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Sestos  and  Abydos 
are  a  mile  or  two  farther  up  the  strait. 

We  kept  along  the  beach  for  an  hour  or  two, 
passing  occasionally  a  Turk  on  horseback ,  till  we 
were  stopped  by  a  small  and  shallow  creek  with- 
out a  bridge,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
A  woman  with  one  eye  peeping  from  her  veil, 
dressed  in  a  tunic  of  fine  blue  cloth,  stood  at  the 
bead  of  a  large  drove  of  camels  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  beggar  with  one  eye  smoked  his  pipe 
on  the  sand  at  a  little  distance.    The  water  was 
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knee-fleep,  and  we  w^re  hesitating  on  the  brink, 
when  the  beggar  ofTered  to  cany  us  acrofta  on  his 
back — a  task  he  accomplished  (there  were  aix  of 
us)  without  taking  hin  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

(  tried  io  vain  to  get  a  peep  at  the  caiiiet- 
Hriver'fi  daughter,  but  she  seemed  jealous  of 
showing  even  her  eyebrow,  and  I  followed 
on  to  the  town.  The  Turks  live  diBerently  from 
every  other  people,  I  believe.  Vou  walk  through 
then'  town  and  see  every  individual  in  it,  except 
p&rhaps  the  women  of  the  pasha.  Their  bouses 
are  square  boxes,  the  front  side  of  which  Hfls 
on  a  hinge  in  the  day  time,  exposing  the  whole 
interiur,  with  its  occupants  squatted  in  the  coroers 
or  on  the  brand  platform  where  their  trades  are 
followed.  They  are  scarce  latter  than  boxes  in 
the  theatre,  and  the  roof  projects  into  the  middle 
of  the  street,  meeting  that  of  the  opposite  neigh- 
bour, BO  that  the  pavement  between  is  always 
dark  and  cool.  The  three  or  four  Turkish  towns 
I  have  seen  have  the  appearance  of  cabins 
throwu  up  hastily  after  a  fire.  You  would  not 
suppose  they  were  intended  to  lust  more  thai 
nmnlh  at  ihc  farthest. 
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We  roved  tlirough   the  narrow  streetfi  an  hoaf  I 
or   more,  admiring  the  fine  bearded    old   Turki  \ 
smoking  cross-legged   in  the   cuj'is,  the  slipper-  1 
makers  with  their  gay  Morocco  wares  in  goodly 
rows  around  thein,  the  wily  Jews  with  their  high 
caps  and  cartans,  (looking,  crouched  among  their 
merchandise,   hke  the   "  venders  of   old  bottles   | 
and  abominable  lies,"  as  they  are  drawn  in  the 
plays  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,)  the  muffled  and 
gliding  sjwctrea  of  the  Moslem  women,  and  the 
liveher- footed  Greek  girls  in  their  velvet  jackets 
and  braided  hair, — and  by  this  time  we  were  kindly 
disposed  to  our  dinners. 

On  our  way  to  the  consul's,  where  we  were  lo   I 
dine,  we  passed  a  mosque.     The  minaret  (a  tall 
peaked  tower,  about  of  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  a   pencil-case)  commanded    a  view  down  the  | 
principal   streets ;    and   a    stout    fellow,    with  a 
sharp  clear  voice,  leaned  over  the  balustrade  at 
the  top,    crying    out  the  invitation  to  prayer  in 
a  long  drawhng  sing-song,  that  must  have  beea  I 
andible   on    the    other   aide  of  the    Helleapoot,   ' 
Open  porches,  supported    by  a  pahng  extended 
all  around  the  church,  and  the  floors  were  fdted 
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kneeling  Turks,  with  their  pktok  and  «ta« 
ghans  lying  beside  them.  I  had  never  seen  so 
picturesque  a  congregation.  The  slippers  were 
left  in  hundreds  at  the  threshold,  and  the  bare 
and  muscular  feet  and  legs,  half  concealed  by 
the  full  trowsersy  supported  as  earnest  a  troop 
of  worshippers  as  ever  bent  forehead  to  the 
ground.  I  left  them  rising  from  a  flat  prostration, 
and  hurried  after  my  companions  to  dinner. 

Our  consul  of  the  Dardanelles  is  an  Armenian. 
He  is  absent  just  now»  in  search  of  a  runaway 
female  slave  of  the  sultan's;  and  his -wife,  a 
gracious  Italiau,  full  of  movement  and  hospitality, 
does  the  honours  of  his  house  in  his  absence. 
He  is  a  physician  as  well  as  consul  and  slave- 
catcher;  and  the  presents  of  a  hand-organ,  a 
French  clock,  and  a  bronze  standish,  rather 
prove  him  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  "  brother 
of  the  sun.'* 

We  were  smoking  the  hookah  after  dinner, 
when  an  intelligent-looking  man,  of  fifty  or  so, 
came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  is  at  present  an 
exile  from  Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  because  a  brother  physician,  his  friend. 
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failed  in  an  attempt  lo  core  one  of  the  fitTourites 
of  die  imperial  harem !  This  is  what  might  be 
called  ''  sympaihy  upon  compalsion/'  It  is  un- 
necessary, one  would  think,  to  make  friendship 
more  dangerous  than  common  human  treachery 
renders  it  already. 
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Turkish  military  life — A  Tbit  to  the  camp— Turkish  mii»c — 

Sunsets — ^The  sea  of  Mannoia. 


A  HALF  hour's  walk  brought  us  within  sight  of 
the  pasha's  camp.  The  green  and  white  tents  of 
five  thousand  Turkish  troops  were  pitched  on  the 
edge  of  a  stream,  partly  sheltered  by  a  grove  of 
noble  oaks,  and  defended  by  wicker  batteries  at 
distances  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  We  were  stopped 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard,  while  a  messenger  was 
sent  in  to  the  pasha  for  permission  to  wait  upon 
him.  Meantime  a  number  of  young  officers  came 
out  from  their  tents,  and  commenced  examining 
our  dresses  with  the  curiosity  of  boys.  One  put 
on  my  gloves,  another  examined  the  cloth  of  my 
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coal,  a  third  took  from  me  a  curious  stick  I  had 
purchased  at  Vienoa,  and  a  more  faroiliar  g<!ntler  . 
maa  took  up  my  hand,  and,  after  comparing  it  with  | 
his  own  black  lingers,  stroked  it  witli  aD  approving 
smile  that  was  meant  probably  as  a  compliment. 
My  companions  underwent  the  same  review,  and 
their  cariosity  was   6tiU  unsated  when  a  good- 
looking  officer,  with  his  cimeter  under  his  arnit  1 
came  to  conduct  ue  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  long  lines  of  tents  were  bent  to  the  direciiol 
of  th«  stream,  and,  at  short  distances,  the  sUkeit 
banner  stuck  in  the  ground  under  the  charge  of  a 
sentinel,    and  a  divan  covered  with    rich  carpetl 
under  the  shnde  of  the  nearest  tree,   tnarted  th»*  j 
tent  of  an  officer.      The  interior  of  those  of  the  4 
soldiers  exhibited  merely  a  stand  of  muskets  and  «' 
raised    platform   for  bed  and  table,  covered    with' 
i:oarse  mati,  and  decked  with  the  European  accou^  J 
trements  now  common  in  Turkey.      It  was  thfe'  I 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  most  of  the  otHcer»J 
lay  adleep    on    low  ottomans,    with    their 
curtains  undrawn  and  their  long  chibouques  besid 
them,  or  still  at  their  lips.     Hundreds  of  soldie 
loitered    about   engaged  in   various  occupatiotiBthJ 
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sweeping,  driving  their  tent-etakes  more  firmty  at 
the  grounJ,  cleaning  arms,  cooking,  or  with  thev 
heels  under  them,  playing  silently  at  dominos. 
Half  the  camp  lay  ou  the  oppouite  side  of  t 
stream,  and  there  was  repeated  the  same  warliH 
picture,  the  white  uniform  and  the  luose  red  t 
with  its  gold  bullion  and  blue  tassel,  appearifl| 
and  disappearing  between  the  rows  ot 
and  the  bright  red  banners  clinging  to  the  staff  ^ 
the  breathless  sunshine. 

We  soon  approached  the  splendid  pavilion  i 
the  pasha,  unlike  the  rest  in  shape,  and  surrounded 
by  a  quantity  of  servants,  some  cooking  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  all  pursuing  their  vocation  with 
lingular  earnestness.  A  superb  banner  of  bright 
crimson  silk,  wrought  with  long  lines  of  Turkish 
characters,  probably  passages  from  the  Koran, 
stood  in  a  raised  socket  guarded  by  two  sentinels. 
Near  the  tent,  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  stood  a  gaily-painted  kiosk,  not  unUke  the 
fantastic  summer-houses  sometimes  seen  in  a  Eu- 
ropean garden,  and  here  our  conductor  stopped,  and 
kicking  olfhis  slippers,  motioned  for  us  to  enter. 

We  mounted   the  steps,   and   passing  a  small 
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^^^raDf^f^rrppi^  filled  with  guards*  stood  in  ttie 
prpseupe  of  the  CQmmaoder-in-chief,    He  sat  on  a 
divan^   cross-legged,   in   a    military   frock-coat, 
wn>iight  with  gold  on  the  collar  and   cuffs,    a 
sparkling  diamond  crescent  on  his  breast,  and  a 
cimeter  at  his  side,  with  a  belt  richly  wrought, 
and  held  by  a  buckle  of  dazzling  brilliants.    His 
Aid  sat  beside  him,  in  a  dress  somewhat  similar, 
and  both  appeared  to  be  men  of  about  forty«   The 
pasha  is  a  stem,  dark,  soldier-like  man,  with  a 
thick  straight  beard  as  black  as  jet,  and  features 
which  look  incapable  of  a  smile.    He  bowed  with* 
out  rising  when  we  entered,  and  motioned  for  us 
to  be  seated.    A  little  conversation  passed  between 
him  and  the  consul's  son,  who  acted  as  our  inter- 
preter, and  coffee  came  in  almost  immediately. 
There    was    an    aroma    about   it  which     might 
revive  a  mummy.     The  small  china  cups,   with 
thin  gold  filligree  sockets,  were  soon  emptied  and 
taken  away,  and  the  officer  in  waiting  introduced 
a  soldier  to  go  through  the  manual  exercise  by 
way  of  amusing  us. 

He  was  a  powerful  fellow,  and  threw  his  musket 
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about  with  K>  mnch  viotence,  that  I  fettred  c 
raoment  the  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  would  part 
compntiy.  He  had  taken  off  Iiis  shoes  before 
ventnnng  into  the  presence  of  his  commander,  and 
looked  oddly  enough,  playing  the  Aoldier  in  his 
itockings.  I  was  relieved  of  considerable  appre- 
hension when  he  ordered  arLne,  and  backed  01 
his  glippers. 

The  next  exhibition  was  that  of  a  mil  itary  banoT 
A  diTim-major,  wiili  a  proper  gold-beaded  stick, 
wheeled  some  sixty  fellows  with  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments under  the  windows  of  the  kiosk,  and  with  a 
whirl  of  his  baton  the  harmony  commenced.  1 
could  just  detect  some  resemblance  to  a  march. 
The  drums  rolled,  the  "  ear- piercing  Bfea"  ful- 
filled their  destiny,  and  trombone,  serpent,  and 
horn  showed  of  what  they  were  capable.  The 
pasha  got  upon  his  knees  to  lean  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and,  as  I  rose  from  my  low  seat  at  the  same 
time,  he  puUed  me  down  beside  him,  and  gave  me 
half  his  carpet,  patting  me  on  the  back,  and  press- 
ing me  lo  the  window  with  his  arm  over  my  neck. 
I  have  observed  frequently  among  the  Turks  this 
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nogalar  fiuntliarity  of  manners  both  to  strangera 
and  one  another.  It  ie  an  odd  contrast  to  their 
habitual  gravity. 

The  sultan  (1  thiok,  unwisely)  has  introduced 
the  European  uniform  into  his  army.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Tunisian  cap,  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  thick  and  handsome  turban,  the 
'  dress  is  such  as  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.  Their  tailors  are  of  course  bad, 
and  their  figures,  accustomed  only  to  the  loose 
and  graceful  costume  of  the  East,  are  awkward 
and  constrained.  1  never  saw  so  uncouth  a  set 
of  fellows  as  the  live  thousand  mussuhnans  in 
this  army  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  yet  in  their 
Turkish  trowsers  and  turban,  with  the  belt  stuck 
full  of  arms,  and  their  long  moustache,  they  would 
be  us  martial-looking  troops  as  ever  followed  a 
banner. 

We  embarked  at  sunset  to  return  to  the  ship. 
The  shell-shaped  caique,  with  her  tall  sharp  ex- 
tremities and  fantastic  sail,  yielded  to  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  our  two  boatmen, 
as  handsome  a  brace  of  Turks  as  ever  were  drawn 
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in  a  picture,  pulled  their  legs  under  them  more 
closely,  and  commenced  singing  the  alternate 
stanzas  of  a  villanous  duet.  The  helmsman's  part 
was  rather  humorous,  and  his  merry  black  eyes 
redeemed  it  somewhat ;  but  his  fellow  was  as  grave 
as  a  dervish,  and  howled  as  if  he  were  ferrying 
over  Xerxes  after  his  defeat  at  the  Dardanelles. 

If  I  were  to  live  in  the  East  as  long  as  the 
wandering  Jew,  I  think  these  heavenly  sunsets, 
evening  after  evening,  scarce  varying  by  a  shade, 
would  never  become  familiar  to  my  eye.  They 
surprise  me  day  after  day,  like  some  new  and 
brilliant  phenomenon,  though  the  thoughts  which 
they  bring,  as  it  were  by  a  habit  contracted  of  the 
hour,  are  almost  always  the  same.  The  day,  in 
these  countries  where  life  flows  so  thickly,  is  en- 
grossed, and  pretty  busily  too,  by  the  present. 
The  past  conies  up  with  the  twilight,  and  wherever 
I  may  be,  and  in  whatever  scene  mingling,  my 
heart  breaks  away,  and  goes  down  into  the  west 
with  the  sun.  1  am  at  home  as  duly  as  the  bird 
settles  to  her  nest. 

It  was  natural  in  paying  the  boatman,  after  such 
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a  mtisitig  passage,  to  remember  the  poetical  justice 
of  Uhland  iti  crossing  the  ferry : 

**  Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ! 
Take  1  I  giTe  it  willingly ; 
For,  invitibly  to^tbeey 
Spiriii  twain  hove  croned  with  me  I** 

I  should  have  paid  for  one  other  seat,  at  least, 
by  this  fanciful  tariff.  Our  unmusical  mussul* 
roans  were  content,  however,  and  we  left  them  to 
pull  back  against  the  tide,  by  a  star  that  cast  a 
shadow  like  a  meteor. 


The  moon  changed  this  morning,  and  the  wind, 
that  in  this  clime  of  fable  is  as  constant  to  her  as 
Endymion,  changed  too.  The  white  caps  va- 
nished from  the  hurrying  waves  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  calm,  the 
long-expected  breeze  came  tripping  out  of  Asia, 
with  Oriental  softness,  and  is  now  leading  us  gently 
up  the  Hellespont. 

As  we  passed  between  the  two  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  commodore  saluted  the  pasha  with 
nineteen  guns,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  off 
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Abydos,  where  our  Triend  from  the  aoulb  has  d 
serted  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  anchor. 
would  be  unclassical  to  complain  of  delay  on 
poetical  a  spot.     It  is  beautiful,  too.     The  shores 
on  both  the  Asian  and  European  sides  are  chai 
ingly  vaned,  and  the  sun  lies  on  them,  and  on 
calm  strait  that  links  them,  with  a  beauty  worthy 
of  the  fair  spirit  of  Hero.     A  small  Turkish  castle 
occupies   the   site   of  the    "  torch-lit  tower"  of 
Abydos,   and  there   is    a   corresponding   one   at 
Seetos.     The  distance  between  looks  littlt;   more 
than  a  mile— not  a  surprising  feat  for  any  swii 
mer,   I   should   think.     The  current  of  the  Hi 
lespunt     remains    the    same,     and    ^o    does   the 
moral   of  Leander's  story.      The    Hellespont   of 
matrimony  may  be  crossed  with  the  tide.     Tl 
deuce  ia  to  get  back 

Lampsacus  on  the  starboard-bow — and  a  fai 
spot  lies  on  no  river's  brink.  Its  trees,  vineyards, 
and  cottages,  slant  up  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  hills  around  have  tbs 
look  "of  a  clean  and  quiet  privacy."  with  a 
elegance  that  might  tempt  Shakapeare's  Jaqt 
come  and  moralize.     By  the  way,  there  have 
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phil'jSQphers  here.  Did  not  Alezsnder  forgive  the 
<.'ity  its  obstinate  defence  for  the  sake  of  Anaxi- 
inenes  ?  There  was  a  sad  dog  of  a  deity  wor- 
shipped here  about  th&t  time. 

1  take  a  fresh  look  at  it  from  the  port,  as  I 
write.  Pastures,  every  one  with  a  bordering  of 
tsll  trees,  cattle  as  beautiful  as  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  lanes  of  wild  shrubbery,  a  greener  stripe 
through  the  fields  like  the  track  of  a  stream,  and 
araoke  curling  from  every  cluster  of  trees,  telling  as 
plainly  as  the  fancy  can  read,  that  there  is  both 
poetry  and  pil/aw  at  Lanipsacus. 

Just  opposite  stands  the  modern  Galtipoh,  a 
Turkish  town  of  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
at  the  head  of  the  Hellespont.  The  Hellespont 
gets  broader  here,  and  a  few  miles  farther  up  we 
open  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  A  French  brig- 
of-war,  that  has  been  hanging  about  us  for  a  fort 
night,  (watching  our  movements  in  this  unusual 
cruise  for  an  American  frigate,  perhaps,)  is  just 
ahead,  and  a  quantity  of  smaller  sail  are  stretch- 
ing off  on  the  southern  tack,  to  make  the  beat 
use  of  their  new  sea-room  for  beating  up  to  Con- 
stantinople. 
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We  hope  to  see  Seraglio  Point  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  secretary  of  our  embassy  to  Turkey, 
has  just  come  on  board  from  the  Smyrna  packet, 
and  the  agreeable  preparations  for  going  ashore 
are  already  on  the  stir.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
edge  of  curiosity  dulls  with  use.  The  prospect  of 
seeing  a  strange  city  to-morrow  produces  the 
same  quick- pulsed  emotion  that  I  felt  in  the  Di- 
ligence two  years  ago,  rattling  over  the  last  post 
to  Paris.  The  entrances  to  Florence,  Rome,  Ve- 
nice, Vienna,  Athens,  are  marked  each  with  as 
white  a  stone.  He  may  ^'  gather  no  moss  *'  who 
rolls  about  the  world  ;  but  that  which  the  gold  of 
the  careful  cannot  buy — pleasure — when  the  soul 
is  most  athirst  for  it,  grows  under  his  feet.  Of 
the  raany  daily  reasons  I  find  to  thank  Providence, 
not  the  least  is  that  of  being  what  Clodio  calls 
himself  in  the  play — ''  a  fiere-and-thereian.'* 
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LETTER     XIX. 

Constantinople — ^An  adventure  with  the  dogs  of  Stamboul— - 
The  sultan's  kiosk — The  bazaars — Georgians — Sweetmeats 
— Hindoostanee  Fakeers — ^Turkish  women  and  their  eyef-«- 
The  Jews—A  token  of  home — The  drug-baiaar — Opium* 
eaters. 

The  invariable  "Where  am  I?'*  with  which  a 
traveller  awakes  at  morning,  was  to  me  never  more 
agreeably  answered — At  Constantinople  !  The 
early  ship-of-war  summons  to  "  turn  out  **  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  with  the  first  boat  after 
breakfast  I  was  set  ashore  at  Tophana,  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  Frank  quarter  of  Stamboul. 

A  row  of  low-built  cafeSy  with  a  latticed  enclo- 
sure and  a  plentiful  shade  of  plane-trees  on  the 
right ;  a  large  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
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a  magnificent  Persian  fountain,  as  large  as  a 
churth,  covered  with  lapifr-Iazuli  and  gold,  and 
endless  inscriptions  in  Turkish ;  a  tnosqne  bu- 
ried in  cypresses  on  the  left;  a  hundred  indo- 
lent-looking, large-trowseredy  mustachoed,  and 
withal  very  handsome  men,  and  twice  the  number 
of  snarling,  wolfish,  and  half-starved  dogs,  are 
some  of  the  objects  which  the  first  glance,  as  I 
stepped  on  shore,  left  on  my  memory. 

I  had  heard  that  the  dogs  of  Constantinople 
knew  and  hated  a  Christian.  By  the  time  I  bad 
reached  the  middle  of  the  square,  a  wretched 
puppy  at  my  heels  had  succeeded  in  announcing 
the  presence  of  a  stranger.  They  were  upon  me 
in  a  moment  from  every  heap  of  garbage  and 
every  hole  and  comer.  I  was  beginning  to  be 
seriously  alarmed,  standing  perfectly  still,  with  at 
least  a  hundred  infuriated  dogs  barking  in  a  circle 
around  me,  when  an  old  Turic,  selliug  sherbet 
under  the  shelter  of  the  projecting  roof  of  the  Per- 
sian fountain,  came  kindly  to  my  relief.  A  stone 
or  two  well  aimed,  and  a  peculiar  cry,  which  I 
have  since  tried  in  vain  to  imitate,  dispersed  the 
hungry  wretches,  and  I  took  a  glass  of  the  old 
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m&n'a  raisin-water,  and  pursued  my  way  up  ihe 
street.  The  circutnaianoe,  however,  had  disco- 
loured my  anticipations ;  nothing  looked  agreeably 
to  me  for  an  hour  after  it. 

1  ascf^nded  through  narrow  and  sleep  tanes.  be- 
tween rows  of  small  wooden  houses  miserably 
bnilt  and  painted,  to  the  main  street  of  the  quarter 
of  Pera.  Here  live  all  Christians  and  Christian 
ambassadors,  and  here  I  found  our  secretary  of 
legation,  Mr,  H ,  who  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  to  old  Htambout. 

We  descended  to  the  water-side,  and,  stepping' 
into  an  egg-shell  caique,  crossed  the  Golden  Horn, 
tnd  landed  on  a  pier  between  the  sultan's  green 
kiosk  and  the  seraglio.  I  was  fortunate  in  a  com- 
peiiioD  who  knew  the  people  and  spoke  the  lan- 
gnaov-  The  red-trowsered  and  armed  kervas.  at 
the  door  of  the  kiosk,  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  after  a  bribe  and  a  little  persuafion.  and 
motioned  to  a  boy  to  show  us  the  interior.  A  cir- 
cular room,  with  a  throne  of  solid  silver  emlmiced 
in  a  double  colonnade  of  marble  pillars,  and  co- 
rered  with  a  roof  laced  with  lapis-lazuli  and  gold, 
fcrmed  the  place  from  which   Sultan   Mahmoud 
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furmcrly  contemplated  on  certain  days  the 
and  beautiTu)  panorama  of  his  matchless  bay' 
The  kiosk  is  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the 
poorest  caikjee  might  row  hie  little  bark  under  its 
threshold,  and  till  his  monarch's  eye,  and  look  on 
his  monarch's  face  with  the  proudest.  The  green 
canvBfi  curtains,  which  envelope  the  whole  building, 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  unraiaed,  and  Mahmoud 
is  oflener  to  be  seen  on  horseback,  in  the  dress  of 
a  European  officer,  guarded  by  troops  in  European 
costume  and  array.  The  change  is  said  to 
dangerously  unpopular. 

We  walked  on  to  the  square  of  Sultana  VaKl 
Its  large  area  was  crowded  with  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  a  traveUing  fair — a  sort  of  Jews'  market 
held  on  different  days  in  different  parts  of  this  vast 
capital.  In  Turkey  every  nation  is  distinguished 
by  its  dress,  and  almost  as  certainly  by  its  branch 
of  trade.  On  the  right  of  the  gate,  under  a  huge 
plane-tree,  shedding  its  yellow  leaves  among  the 
various  wares,  stood  the  booths  of  a  group  of 
Georgians,  their  round  and  rosy-dark  faces  (you 
would  know  their  sisters  must  be  half  liouris)  set 
off  with  a  tall  black  cap  of  curling  wool,  their 
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BonaU  tEAovIdars  witk  a  tight  jacket  studded  with 
silk  buttons^  and  their  waists  with  a  voIumiDOus 
sUkeasash^  wheee  fringed  ends  fell  over  their 
heels  as  Aey  sat  cross-legged,  patiently  waiting 
for  custom*  Hardware  is  the  staple  of  their  shops, 
hot  the  cross-pole  in  front  is  fantastically  hung 
wi4b  fillcen  garters  and  tasselled  cords ;  and  their 
Qwa^iOeorgian  caps,  with  a  gay  crown  of  Cash* 
mei^f  i^nrich  and  di?ersify  the  shelves.  I  bought 
a.pair  or  two  of  blushing  silk  garters  of  a  young 
maUf -whose  eyes  and  teeth  should  have  been  a 
woman's,  and  we  strolled  on  to  the  next  booth. 

Here  was  a  Turk,  with  a  table  covered  by  a 
broad  brass  tray,  on  which  was  displayed  a 
tempting  array  of  muciiage,  white  and  pink, 
something  of  the  consistency  of  blanc-mange. 
A  dish  of  sugar,  small  gilded  saucers,  and  long- 
handled,  flat,  brass  spoons,  with  a  vase  of  rose^ 
water,  completed  his  establishment.  The  grave 
mussulman  cut,  sugared,  and  scented  the  portion 
for  which  we  asked,  without  condescending  4o 
look  at  us  or  open  his  lips;  and,  with  a  gla^sof 
mild  and  pleasant  sherbet  from  his  next  neighbolir, 
as  immovable  a  Turk  as  himself,  we  had  lunchedji 
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A  bttk  faitlier  od  I  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance  of  twomen,  iriio  stood  bargaioiag  wilkaJew. 
My  friend  kiiev  them  immediately  as  ykftecri,  or 
religions  devotees,  fiom  Hindoostan.  Headdresaed 
them  io  Arabic,  and,  dorii^  their  ooDTeiaatioD  of 
ten  minutes,  I  studied  them  with  some  caiiosity. 
They  were  singularly  small,  without  any  ^pear* 
ance  of  dwarfishuess,  their  limbs  and  persons 
slight,  and  very  equally  and  gracefully  propor- 
tioned. Their  features  were  absolutely  regular, 
and,  though  small  as  a  child's  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  were  perfectly  developed.  They  appeared 
like  men  seen  through  an  inverted  opera-glass.  An 
exceedingly  ashy,  olive  coiuplexion,  hair  of  a  kind 
of  glittering  black,  quite  unlike  in  texture  and 
colour  any  I  have  ever  before  seen  ;  large,  bril- 
liant, intense  black  eyes,  and  lips,  (the  most  pecu- 
liar feature  of  all)  of  lustreless  black,*  completed 
the  portraits  of  two  as  remarkable-looking  men  as 

•  I  have  since  met  many  of  them  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  I  find  it  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  their  race. 
They  look  as  if  their  lips  were  dead — as  if  the  blood  had  dried 
beneath  the  skin. 
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i  have  any  where  met.  Their  costume  was  huj 
ble,  but  not  uii picturesque.  A  well-worn  saali  of 
red  silk  enveloped  the  waist  in  muiiy  fulds,  ttnd 
aufitained  trowaers  tight  to  the  legs,  but  of  the 
Turkish  iimpleness  over  the  hips.  Their  auall 
feet,  which  seemed  dried  iip  to  the  hone,  were 
b»re.  A  blanket,  with  a  hood  marked  in  a  kind 
of  arabesque  6gure,  covered  their  shoulders,  and 
a  high-quilted  cap,  with  a  rim  of  curling  wool, 
v-tts  pressed  down  closely  over  the  forchend.  A 
crescent-shaped  tin  vessel,  suspended  by  a  leather 
strap  to  the  waist,  and  serving  the  two  purposes  of 
a  chanty-box,  and  a  receptacle  for  bread  and 
vegetables,  seemed  a  kind  of  badge  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  were  lately  from  HindoosUn,  and 
were  begging  their  way  stiil  farther  into  Europe. 
They  received  our  proffered  alms  without  any 
mark  of  surprise  or  even  pleasure,  and  laying  their 
hands  on  their  breasts,  with  countenances  perfectly 
tnniiovable,  gave  us  a  Hmdoostanee  blessing, 
and  reaunieil  their  traffic.  They  see  tlie  world, 
these  rotere  on  footl  And  1  think,  could  1  se«  I 
it  myself  in  no  other  way,  I  would  e'en  take  sandal  | 
and  scrip,  and  traverse  it  as  dervish  or  Seggar. 
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The  alleys  between  the  booths  were  crowded 
with  Turkish  women,  who  seemed  the  diief  pur* 
chasers.    The  effect  of  their  enveloped  personSf 
and  eyes  peering  from  the  muslin  folds  of  the 
yashmack,  is  droll  to  a  stranger.     It  seemed  to 
me  like  a  masquerade ;  and  the  singular  sound  of 
female  voices,  speaking  through  several  thicknesses 
of  a  stuff*,  bound  so  close  on  the  mouth  as  to  show 
the  shape  of  the  lips  exactly,  perfected  the  delu* 
sion.     It  reminded  me  of  the  half-smothered  tones 
beneath  the  masks  in  carnival-time.     A  clothes- 
bag  with  yellow  slippers  would   have  about  as 
much  form,  and  might  be  walked  about  with  as 
much  grace  as  a  Turkish  woman.  Their  fat  hands, 
the  finger-nails  dyed  with  henna,  and  their  un- 
exceptionably  magnificent  eyes,  are  all   that   the 
stranger  is  permitted  to  peruse.     It  is  strange  how 
universal  is  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  eye,    I  have 
looked  in  vain  hitherto  for  a  small  or  an  unex- 
pressive  one.     It  is  quite  startling  to  meet  the 
gaze   of  such   large   liquid   orbs,    bent  upon  you 
from  their  long  silken  fringes,  with  the  unwinking 
steadiness  of  look  common  to  the  females  of  this 
country.      Wrapped    in   their    veils,    they   seem 
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unconseioiift  of  attfwCing  attentioii^  and  tern  and 
look  ytM  fall  in  the  Am^,  while  you  seek  in  vain 
for  a-  pair  of  lipa  to  explain  by  their  expression  the 
meaning  of  snch  particular  notice. 

The  Jew  is  more  distinguishable  at  Constanti- 
nople than  elsewhere.  He  is  compelled  to  wear 
the  dress  of  his  tribe,  (and  its  ''badge  of  suffer- 
anee/'  too,)  and  you  will  find  him  wherever  there 
is  trafficking  to  be  done,  in  a  small  cap,  not  un- 
gracefully shaped,  twisted  about  with  a  peculiar 
handkerchief  of  a  small  black  print,  and  set  back 
so  as  to  show  the  whole  of  his  national  high  and 
narrow  forehead.  He  is  always  good-humoured 
and  obsequious,  and  receives  the  curse  with  which 
his  officious  offers  of  service  are  often  repelled, 
with  a  smile,  and  a  hope  that  be  may  serve  you 
another  time.  One  of  them,  as  we  passed  his 
booth,  called  our  attention  to  some  newly-opened 
bales,  bearing  the  stamp,  ''tremont  mill, 
LOWELL,  MASS."  It  was  a*  long  distance  from 
home  to  meet  such  familiar  words  ! 

We  left  the  square  of  the  sultan  mother,  and 
entered  a  street  of  confectioners.  The  East  is 
famous  for  its  sweetmeats,    and   truly  a  more 
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the  Oriental  and  picturesque  could  scarce  be  found 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Nile.  It  is  the 
bazaar  of  iJrugs.  As  your  eye  becomes  accua^ 
tomed  to  the  light,  you  distinguish  vessels  of 
every  size  and  shape,  ranged  along  the  receding 
shelves  of  a  stall,  and  filled  to  the  uncovered  brim 
with  the  various  productions  of  the  Orient.  The 
edges  of  the  baskets  and  jars  are  turned  over  with  , 
rich  coloured  papers,  (a  peculiar  colour  to  every 
drug,)  and  broad  spoons  of  boxwood  are  crossed 
on  the  top.  There  is  the  lieiina  in  a  powder  of  j 
deep  brown,  with  an  envelope  of  deep  Tyriau 
purple,  and  all  the  precious  gums  in  their  jars, 
golden-leafed,  and  spices  and  dyes  and  medicinal 
roots;  and  above  hang  anatomies  of  curious  ! 
monsters,  dried  and  stuffed,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all,  motionleas  as  the  bo\  of  sulphur  beside  him, 
and  almost  as  yellow,  sits  a  venerable  Turk,  with 
his  beard  on  his  knees,  and  his  pipe-bowl  thrust 
away  over  his  drugs,  its  ascending  smoke-curls 
his  only  sign  of  life.  This  class  of  merchants  ia 
famous  for  opium-eaters,  and  if  you  pass  at  the 
right  hour,  you  find  the  large  eye  of  the  silent  ' 
smoker  dilated  and  wandering,  his  fingers  busy  in 
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tremulously  counting  his  spice-wood  beads,  and 
tlie  roof  of  his  stall  wreathed  with  rlouds  of 
smoke,  the  veut  to  every  speciea  of  Eastern  en- 
thusiasm. If  you  address  binii  he  smiles,  and 
puts  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  breast,  but 
condescends  to  answer  no  question  till  it  is  thrice 
'  reiterated  ;  and  then  in  the  briefest  word  possible. 
he  answers  wide  of  your  nieaning,  strokes  the 
smoke  out  of  his  moustache,  and,  slipping  the 
costly  auiber  between  his  Jips,  abaitdons  himself 
aa:aiii   to   his  exalted  reverie. 

I  wTitc  this  after  beiug  a  week  at  Constantinople, 
(luring  which  the  Egyptian  bazaar  has  been  niy 
frequent  and  most  fancy-stining  lounge.  Of  its 
forty  merchants,  there  is  uotone  whose  picturesque 
features  are  not  imprinted  deeply  iu  my  memory. 
I  have  idled  up  and  down  in  the  dim  light,  and 
fingered  the  soft  henna,  and  bought  small  parcels 
of  incense-wood  for  my  pastille  lamp,  studying  the 
remarkable  faces  of  the  unconscious  old  museul- 
iiians,  till  my  mind  became  Eomehow  tinctured  of 
the  East,  and  (what  will  be  better  undei'stood)  my 
clothes  steeped  in  the  mixed  and  agreeable  odours 
of  the  thousand  spices.    Where  are  the  paioters 
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that  th^y  have  never  found  this  mine  of  admirable 
studies?  There  is  not  a  comer  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  a  man  in  its  streets^  that  were  not  a 
novel  and  a  capital  subject  for  the  pencil.  Pray, 
Mr.  Cole,  leave  things  that  have  been  painted  so 
often,  as  aqueducts  and  Italian  ruins,  (though 
you  do  make  delicious  pictures,  and  could  never 
waste  time  or  pencils  on  any  thing,)  and  come  to 
the  East  for  one  single  book  of  sketches  !  How  I 
have  wished  I  was  a  painter  since  I  have  been 
here ! 
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The  Botphoni»— Turkith  palaoet— The  Bhtk  Se»— Boyukdwe. 

We  left  the  ehip  with  two  caiques,  each  pulled  by 
three  men,  and  carrying  three  persons,  ou  an 
excursion  to  the  Black  Sea.  We  were  followed 
by  the  captain  in  his  fast-pulling  gig  with  six 
oars,  who  proposed  to  beat  the  feathery  boats  of 
the  country  in  a  twenty  miles'  pull  against  the 
tremendous  current  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  day  was  made  for  us.  We  coiled  ourselves 
d  la  Turqae,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sharp  caique ; 
and  as  our  broad-breasted  pagans,  after  the  first 
mile,  took  off  their  shawled  turbans,  unwound 
their  Cashmere    girdles,  laid  aside  their  gold- 
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I broidered  jackets,  aod  with  nothing  but  the  flow- 
ing silk  shirt  and  ample  trowsers  to  embarrass 
Iheir  action,  commenced  "  giving  way"  in  long, 
energetic  strokes — I  say,  just  then,  with  the  buii- 
sbine  and  the  west  wind   attempered   to  half  a 

I  degree  warmer  than  the  blood,  (which  I  take  to  be 
the  perfection  of  temperature, )  and  a  long,  autumn 
day,  or  two,  or  three  before  ub,  and  not  a  thought 
in  the  company  that  wbb  not  kindly  and  joyous — • 
just  then,  I  say,  1  dropped  a  "white  stone"  on 
the  hour,  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  moment,  old  Care, 
(hat  has  slipped  through  your  rusty  fingers  I 
You  have  pinched  me  the  past  somewhat,  and 
you  will  doubtless  mai^  your  cross  on  tlie  _/M/ure 
—  but  the  present,  by  a  thousand  pulses  in  this 
warm  frame  laid  along  in  the  sunshine,  is  care- 
free, and  the  last  hour  of  Eden  came  not  on  » 
Bofter  pinion!  " 

We  shot  along  through  the  sultan's  fleet  (some 
eighteen  or  twenty  lofty  ships  of  war,  looking,  as 
they  lie  at  anchor  in  this  narrow  strait,  of  a 
supematurai  8ize,)and  then.nearing  the  European 
»hore  to  take  advantage  of  the  counter-current, 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  H ,  who  ia  at  homeoa 
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these  beautiful  waters,  began  to  name  to  me  the 
palaces  we  were  shooting  by,  with  many  a  little 
history  of  their  occupants  between,  to  which  in  a 
letter,  written  with  a  traveller's  haste,  and  in 
moments  stolen  from  fatigue  or  pleasure  or  sleep, 
1  could  not  pretend  to  do  justice. 

The  BosphoruB  is  quite — there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  it — the  most  singularly 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  From  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  the  two  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe,  separated 
by  but  half  a  mile  of  bright  blue  water,  are  lined 
by  lovely  villages,  each  with  its  splendid  palace  or 
two,  its  mosque  and  minarets,  and  its  hundred 
small  houses  buried  in  trees ;  each  with  its  small 
dark  cemetery  of  cypresses  and  turbaned  head- 
stones, and  each  with  its  valley  stretching  back 
into  (he  hills,  of  which  every  summit  and  swell  is 
crowned  with  a  fairy  kiosk.  There  is  no  tide, 
and  the  juilaces  of  the  sultan  and  his  ministers, 
and  of  the  wealthier  Turks  and  Armenians,  are 
built  half  over  the  water,  and  the  ascending 
oaique  shoots  beneiith  his  window,  within  the 
ItMigth  of  the  owner's  pipe;  and   with   his  own 
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•lender  boat  lying  under  the  stairs,  the  luxurious 
Oria^tal  makeB  bat  a  step  fvom  the  cushions  of  his 
saloon  to  those  of  a  conveyance,  which  bears  him 
fso  built  on  the  water's  edge  is  this  magnificent 
capital)  to  almost  every  spot  that  can  require  his 
presence. 

A  beautiful  palace  is  that  of  the  ''Marble 
Cradle,"  or  Beshiktash,  the  sultan's  winter  resi- 
dence. Its  bright  gardens  with  latticed  fences 
(through  which,  as  we  almost  touched  in  passing, 
we  saw  the  gleam  of  the  golden  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  thousand  flowers,  and  heard  the 
plash  of  fountains  and  the  singing  of  birds,)  lean 
down  to  the  lip  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  declining  to 
the  south,  and  protected  from  every  thing  but 
the  sun  by  an  inclosing  wall,  enjoy,  like  the 
terrace  of  old  king  Ren6,  a  perpetual  summer. 
The  brazen  gates  open  on  the  water,  and  the 
palace  itself,  a  beautiful  building,  painted  in  the 
Oriental  style,  of  a  bright  pink,  stands  between 
the  gardens,  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 

The  summer  palace,  where  the  ''  unmuzsded 
lion,"  as  his  flatterers  call  him,  resides  at  present, 
is  just  above  on  the  Asian  side,  at  a  village  called 
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Beylerbey.  It  is  an  imtnenee  building,  painlcd 
yellow,  Willi  white  cornices,  and  has  an  extensive 
terrace-garden  rising  over  the  hi!!  behnid.  The 
harem  has  eight  projecting  wings,  each  occupied 
by  one  of  the  sultan's  lawful  wivea. 

Six  or  seven  miles  from  Constantinople,  oo 
European  shore,  stands  the  serai  of  the  sultan's 
eldest  sister.  It  is  a  Chinese- looking  structure, 
but  exceedingly  picturesque,  and,  like  every  thing 
else  on  the  Boaphorus,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
@ceue.  There  is  not  a  building  on  either  side, 
I  the  Black  Sea  to  Marmora,  that  would  not 
be  ridiculous  in  other  countries ;  and  yet.  here, 
their  gingerbread  balconies,  imitation  perspectives, 
lattices,  bird-cages,  and  kiosks,  seem  as  naturally 
the  growth  of  the  climate  as  the  pomegranate  and 
the  cypress.  The  old  maid  sultana  hves  here 
with  a  hundred  or  two  female  slaves  of  condition, 
n  little  empress  in  an  empire  sufficiently  large  (for 
a  woman)  seeing  no  bearded  face  (it  is  presumed) 

:ept  her  black  eunuchs  and  her  European  phy- 
sician, and  having,  though  a  sultan's  sister,  less 
liberty  than  she  gives  even  her  staves,  whom  she 
permits  to  marry  if  they  will.     She  can  neil 
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read  nor  write,  and  is  said  to  be  fat,  indolent, 
kind)  and  ehildisb. 

A  little  fietrther  up,  the  sultan  is  repairing  a 
fantastical  tittle  palace  for  his  youngest  sister, 
Esmeh  Sultana,  who  is  to  be  married  to  Haleil 
Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  artillery.  She  is 
about  twenty,  and,  report  says,  handsome  and 
spirited.  Her  betrothed  was  a  Georgian  slave, 
bought  by  the  sultan  when  a  boy,  and  advanced 
by  the  usual  steps  of  favouritism.  By  the  laws 
of  imperial  marriages  in  this  empire,  he  is  to  be 
banished  to  a  distant  pashaUk  after  living  with 
his  wife  a  year,  his  connexion  with  blood-royal 
making  him  dangerously  eligible  to  the  thn^ne. 
His  bride  remains  at  Stamboul,  takes  care  of  her 
child,  (if  she  has  one,)  and  lives  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  a  widow's  seclusion,  with  an  allowance 
proportioned  to  her  rank.  His  consolation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  mussulman  privilege  of  as  many 
more  wives  as  he  can  support.  Heaven  send  him 
resignation — ^if  he  needs  it  notwithstanding. 

The  hakim,  or  chief  physician  to  the  sultan, 
has  a  handsome  palace  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  the  Armenian  seraffs,  or  bankers. 


eaimpflptL  &ke  sil  rmprnkg^  to  |mbI  thar 
ir  X  i:iii  'dead  ctmmt.  ^aakw  m,  jmrnmubmu 
Ji  a  aed  hooae  ia  CcaiCBflCiaopIc,)  ve 
uL  dioK  linitT  iwifcii:  leiaeacMts,  to  aaiii- 
1  jcnrv-  BdC  auiefior  co  dtti  of  tke  saltmn 
'iiinaciil  Tliev  u^c  a  satswhr  cttecx.  those  black, 
iifia^^iu  oaMaes  fnan^ic  m  tke  tbtcgiowid  of  a 

1»  e  sasft  OTtft-km.  tte  Jew  viUwe,  and  Araa- 
ii£-^^«i«  xeasfasd  BostiT  h%  Greeks:  and  beie, 
31  ¥4«  lave  r5«(i  ^  the  AnneaiaBa,'*  noa  ava  in  the 
mMi<z  m'  s  oMMt  JtHiiae  scenet.  The  storj  k  a 
inK  coe.  net  sock  CKhelltshcd  in  the  handa  of 
ihe  =:'^^j»c  :  ioA  there,  oo  the  hill  oppoaate,  in 
>.n-4:.:Li.  <:ii:cs  the  house  ot*  the  henjioe's  father, 
:'t  ..i  ^-r-tin  '>^.'. u.  ani,  behiod  the  £:arden,  vou 
n.  iv  -^rr  :::•?  ^niill  co:ia£:e.  inhibited,  secretly,  by 
•h-  T::ii-::Qred  Cons^tarktine  :  and  here,  in  the 
vr-^tv  \ii.ije  ot  Bebec,  iives,  at  this  moment,  the 
wi(i,.nia  and  disconsoiate  Veronica,  dressed  ever 
m  \\  erf-is,  and  obstinately  refusing  all  society  but 
her  own  sad  remembrances.  1  must  try  to  see 
her.  Her  *'  husband  of  a  night"  was  compelled 
to  marry  again  by  the  hospodar,  his  father,  (but 
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this  is  not  in  the  novel,  yon  will  remember,)  and 
thafe  is  late  news  that  his  wife  is  dead,  and  the 
lovers  of  romance  in  Stamboul  are  hofHng  be  will 
relnm  and  make  a  happier  sequel  than  the  sad 
one  in  the  story.  The  **  otihpdox  catholic  Ar? 
menian,  broker  and  moneyH^hang^  to  booti^"  who 
was  to  have  been  her  foroed  husband,  i«.a  mery 
amiable  and  good*looking  fellow,  now  in  the 
employ  of  our  charge  €Faffaire$  as  second  dra- 
goman. 

We  approach  Roumeli-Hissar^  a  jutting  |X>int 
almost  meeting  a  similar  projection  from  the 
Asian  shore,  crowned,  like  its  vis-«-ri5,  with  fi 
formidable  battery.  The  Bosphorus  here  is  but 
half  an  arrow  flight  in  width,  and  Europe  and 
Asia,  here  at  their  nearest  approach,  9tand  look* 
ing  each  other  in  the  face,  like  boxers,  with  foot 
forward,  fist  doubled,  and  a  most  formidable  row 
of  teeth  on  either  side.  The  current  scampers 
til  rough  between  the  two  castles,  as  if  happy 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and,  up-stream,  it  is  hard- 
pulling  for  a  caique.  They  are  beautiful  points, 
however,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  my  coarse  simile, 
when  I  remember  how  green  was  the  foliage  that 
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half  enveloped  ihe  walla,  and  how  riclily  pictu- 
resque the  hills  behind  them.  Here,  in  the  Euro- 
pean castle,  were  executed  the  greater  part  ol'  the 
janizaries,  hundreds  in  a  day,  of  the  manlieet 
frames  in  the  empire,  thrown  into  the  rapid  Bos- 
phorus,  headless  and  stripped,  to  doat,  unnioumed 
and  unregarded,  to  the  sea. 

Above  Rounieli-Hissar,  the  fiosphorus  spreads 
again,  and  a  curving  bay,  which  is  set  like  a 
mirror,  in  a  frame  of  the  softest  foliage  and 
verdure,  is  pointed  out  as  a  spot  at  which  the 
crusaders,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  encamped  on  their  way  to  Palestine. 
The  hills  beyond  this  are  loftier  ;  and  the  Giant's 
mountain,  upon  which  the  Russian  army  encamped 
at  their  late  visit  to  the  Porte,  would  be  a  respect- 
able eminence  in  any  country.  At  its  foot,  the 
strait  expands  into  quite  a  lake,  and  on  the  Eurd^ 
pean  side,  in  a  scoop  of  the  shore,  e.vquieitely 
placed,  stand  the  diplomatic  villages  of  Terapia 
and  Buyukdere.  The  English,  French,  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  other  dags  were  flying  over  a.  half 
dozen  of  the  most  desirable  residences  I  hitvs, 
seen  since  Italy. 
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We  soon  puUed  the  remaining  mile  or  two, 
and  onr  spent  caikjees  drew  breath,  and  lay  on 
their  oars  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  waves  were 
breaking  on  the  **  blue  Symplegades/'  a  mile  on 
our  left,  and,  before  us,  toward  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphoms,  and,  south,  toward  Colchis  and  Trebi- 
zond  spread  one  broad,  blue  waste  of  waters, 
apparently  as  limitless  as  the  ocean.  The  Black 
Sea  is  particularly  blue. 

We  turned  our  prow  to  the  west,  and  I  sighed 
to  remember  that  I  had  reached  my  farthest  step 
into  the  east.  Henceforth  I  shall  be  on  the 
return.  I  sent  a  long  look  over  the  waters  to  the 
bright  lands  beyond,  so  famed  in  history  and 
fiction,  and,  wishing  for  even  a  metamorphosis 
into  the  poor  sea-bird  flying  above  us,  (whose 
travelling  expenses  Nature  pays,)  I  lay  back  in 
the  boat  with  a  ''  change  in  the  spirit  of  my 
dream." 

We  stopped  on  the  AnatoUan  shore  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  old  Genoese  castle,  which  looks 
over  the  Black  Sea,  and  after  a  lunch  upon 
grapes  and  coffee,  at  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the   hill   on   which   it  stands,  we  embarked 
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and  followed  our  companions.  Running  down 
with  the  current  to  Buyukdere,  we  landed  and 
walked  along  the  thronged  and  beautiful  shore 
to  Terapia,  meeting  hundreds  of  fair  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  (all  beautiful,  it  seemed  to  me,) 
issuing  forth  for  their  evening  promenade ;  and, 
with  a  call  of  ceremony  on  the  English  am- 
bassador, for  whom  I  had  letters,  we  again 
took  to  the  caique,  and  fled  down  with  the 
current  like  a  bird.  Oh,  what  a  sunset  was 
there ! 

We  were  to  dine  and  pass  the  night  at  tiie 
country-house  of  an  English  gentleman  at  Bebec, 
a  secluded  and  lovely  village,  six  or  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople.  We  reached  the  landing 
as  the  stars  began  to  glimmer,  and,  after  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  hospitable  entertain- 
ments I  remember  to  have  shared,  we  took  an 
early  breakfast  with  our  joyous  host,  and  returned 
to  the  ship.  1  could  wish  my  friends  no  brighter 
passage  in  their  lives  than  such  an  excursion  as 
mine  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  sultan's  perfumer — Etiquette  of  smoking — ^Temptations 
for  purchasers — Exquisite  flavour  of  the  Turkish  perfumes-— 
The  slftTe-market  of  Constantinople — Slaves  from  various 
countriQSy  Greek,  Circassian,  Egyptian,  Persian — African 
female  slaves — An  improvisatrice — Exposure  forsalei&c.  fee. 

An  Abyssinian  slave  with  bracelets  on  his  wrists 
and  ancles ;  a  white  turban,  folded  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  around  his  curly  head,  and  a 
showy  silk  sash  about  his  waist,  addressed  us 
in  broken  English  as  we  passed  a  small  shop  on 
the  way  to  the  Bezestein.  His  master  was  an  old 
aciquaintance  of  my  polyglot  friend,  and,  passing  in 
at  a  side-door,  we  entered  a  dimly  lighted  apart- 
ment in  the  rear,  and  were  received  with  a  profu- 
sion of  salaams  by  the  sultan's  perfumer.  For  a 
Turk,  Mustapha   Effendi  was  the  most  voluble 
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gentleniHi)  in  his  discourse  that  I  had  yet  i 
Stamboiit,  A  sparse  grey  beard  just  sprinkled  9 
pair  of  blown-up  cheeks,  and  a  collapeed  double 
chiu  that  fell  in  curtain  folds  to  his  bosom,  a  mus- 
tache, of  seven  or  eight  hairs  on  a  side,  curled  de- 
murely about  the  comers  of  his  tnouth,  his  heavy, 
oily  black  eyes  twinkled  in  their  pursy  recesses, 
with  the  salacious  good  humour  of  a  satyr  ;  and, 
as  he  coiled  his  legs  under  him  on  the  broad  otto- 
man in  the  corner,  his  boneless  body  completely 
lapped  over  them,  knees  and  all,  and  left  hiuw 
apparently,  bolt  upright  on  his  trunk,  like  a  a, 
amputated  at  the  hips.  A  string  of  beads  in  < 
hand,  and  a  splendid  tiarghi/t,  or  rose-water  p 
in  the  other,  completed  as  line  a  picture  of  a  c 
animal  as  1  remember  to  have  met  in  my  trave) 
My  learned  friend  pursued  the  converaatiomi 
Turkish,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  black  ente 
with  pipes  of  exquisite  amber  filled  with  the  r 
Persian  tobacco.  Leavino;  his  slippers  at  the  din 
he  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  placed  two  smal 
brass  dishes  in  the  centre  of  the  room  to  receive 
the  hot  pipe-bowls,  and,  with  a  showy  flourish,^ 
his  long  naked  arm,  brought  round  the  ric 
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pieces  to  our  lipa.  A  spicy  atom  ofBome  aromatic 
composition,  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl,  re- 
moved from  the  smoke  all  that  could  offend  the 
most  delicate  organs,  and,  as  I  looked  about  the 
perfumer's  retired  gancluro  and  my  eye  rested  on 
the  small  heaps  of  spice-wood,  the  gilded  pastilles, 
the  curious  bottles  of  ottar  of  roses  and  jasmine, 
and  thence  to  the  broad,  soft  divans  extending 
quite  around  the  room,  piled  in  the  corners  with 
cushions  of  down,  I  thought  Alustapha  the  per- 
fumer, among  those  who  lived  by  traffic,  had  the 
cleanliest  and  most  gentleman-like  vocation. 

Observing  that  I  smoked  but  little,  Mustapha 
gave  an  order  to  his  familiar,  who  soon  appeared 
with  two  smalt  gilded  saucers  ;  one  containing  a 
jelly  of  incomparable  delicacy  and  whiteness,  and 
the  other  a  candled  liquid,  tinctured  with  quince 
and  cinnamon.  My  friend  explained  to  me  that  I 
was  to  eat  both,  and  that  Mustapha  said,  "  on  his 
head  be  the  injury  it  would  do  me."  Tht^re 
needed  little  persuasion.  The  cook  to  a  court 
of  fairies  might  have  mingled  sweets  less  deli- 
cately. 
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For  all  tins  oomtesy  Mostapha  finds  Ins  ctb^ 
m  the  opened  bearta  of  hia  cortoiefa»  arhea  llie 
pipes  are  smoked  oot,  and  there  ia  notbiiig  to 
delaj  the  offer  of  his  costly  wares.  Fksl  calling 
for  ajar  of  jessamine*  than  which  the  saltan  him- 
self perfiimes  his  beard  with  no  rarer,  he  tanied  it 
upside  down,  and,  leaning  towards  me,  rabbed  the 
moistened  cork  orer  my  naacent  mustache,  and 
waited  with  a  satisfied  certainty  for  my  expression 
of  admiratioo  as  it  **  ascended  me  into  the  brain." 
There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  of  celestial 
flavour.  He  held  up  his  fingers :  ''  one  ?  two  1 
three  ?  ten  I  How  many  bottles  shall  your  slave  fiU 
for  you  ?*'  It  was  a  most  lucid  pantooiime.  An  in- 
terpreter would  have  been  superfluous.  The  ottar 
of  roses  stood  next  on  the  shelf.  It  was  the  best 
ever  sent  from  Adrianople.  Bottle  after  bottle  of 
ditferent  extracts  was  passed  under  nasal  review; 
each,  one  might  thiuk,  the  triumph  of  the  alchemy 
of  flowers,  and  of  each  a  specimen  was  laid  aside 
for  me  in  a  slender  phial,  dexterously  capped 
with  vellum,  and  tied  with  a  silken  thread  by  the 
adroit  Abyssinian.     I  escaped  emptying  my  purse 
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by  a  angle  wcurthleas  coin,  the  fee  I  required  for 
my  rtttMm  boat  over  the  Golden  Horn — but  I  had 
seen  Mortapha  the  perfiimer. 

My  friend  led  the  way  through  several  in- 
tricate windings,  and,  passing  through  a  gateway, 
we  entered  a  circular  area,  surrounded  with  a 
single  building  divided  into  small  apartments, 
ftced  with  open  porches.  It  was  the  slave-market 
of  Constantinople*  My  first  idea  was  to  look 
round  for  Don  Juan  and  Johnson.  In  their  place 
we  found  slaves  of  almost  every  eastern  nation, 
who  looked  at  us  with  an  *^  I  wish  to  heaven  that 
somebody  would  buy  us  "  sort  of  an  expression, 
but  none  so  handsome  as  Haidee's  lover.  In  a  low 
cellar,  beneath  one  of  the  apartments,  lay  twenty 
or  thirty  white  men  chained  together  by  the  legs, 
and  with  scarce  the  clothing  required  by  decency. 
A  small-featured  Arab  stood  at  the  door,  wrapped 
in  a  purple-hooded  cloak»  and  Mr.  H.,  addressing 
him  in  Arabic,  inquired  their  nations.  He  was 
not  their  master*  but  the  stout  fellow  in  the 
oomer,  he  said,  was  a  Greek  by  his  regular 
features,  and  the  boy  chained  to  him  was  a 
Circassian  by  his  rosy  cheek  and  curly  hair,  and 
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the  black-lipped  vtllaia  with  the  scar  over  \udM 
forehead  nas  an  Egyptian,  doubtless,  and  the 
two  that  looked  like  biothere,  were  Geoi^ans  or 
Persians,  or  perhaps  Bulgarians.  Poor  deviU! 
they  lay  on  the  clay  Soor  with  a  cold  eaeter^ 
wind  blowing  in  Ujxin  them,  dispirited 
chilled,  with  the  prospect  of  being  sold  to  &  i 
master  for  their  best  hope  of  relief- 

A  shout   of  African   laughter  drew   us   to 
other   side    of    the    bazaar.     A   dozen    Kubtafff 
damsels,    Hat-nosed    and    curly-headed,   but   i 
straight  and  fine-limbed  as  pieces  of  black  i 
tuary,  lay  around  on  a  platform  in  front  of  t 
apartment,  while  one  sat  upright  in  the  middle, 
and   amused  her  companions  by  some  narration 
accompanied   by  grimaces  irresistibly   ludicrous.  . 
Each  had   a  somewhat  scant  blanket,  black  withfl 
dirt,  and  worn  as  carelessly  as  a  lady  carries  her  ] 
shawl.     Their  black,    polished  frames  were  dis- 
posed about,  in  postures  a  painter  would  scarce 
call  ungraceful,  and  no  start  or  change  of  attitude 
when  we  approached  betrayed  the  innate  c 
of   the    se.v.      After   watching   the    improvh 
awhile,  we  were  about  passin 


^e  of  attitude  ^H 
mate  coyness <  ^H 
mprovisatrice  ^^| 
when  a  maa  ^H 
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caine  out  from  the  ioDer  apartoienty  and,  beckon- 
ing to  one  of  tliem  to  follow  him,  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  bazaar.  She  was  a  tall,  arrow- 
straight  lass  of  about  eighteen,  with  the  form  of 
a  njrmphy  and  the  head  of  a  baboon.  He  com- 
menced by  crying  in  a  voice  that  must  have  been 
educated  in  the  gallery  of  a  minaret,  setting  forth 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  at  his  back,  who  was 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction  forthwith.  As  he 
closed  his  harangue  he  slipped  his  pipe  back  into 
his  mouthy  and,  lifting  the  scrimped  blanket  of 
the  ebon  Venus,  turned  her  twice  round,  and 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  bazaar,  where  his 
cry  and  the  exposure  of  the  submissive  wench 
were  repeated. 

We  left  him  to  finish  his  circuit,  and  walked  on 
in  search  of  the  Circassian  beauties  of  the 
market.  Several  turbaned  slave-merchants  were 
sitting  round  a  maiigha/,  or  brass  vessel  of  coals, 
smoking  or  making  their  coffee,  in  one  of  the 
porticoes,  and  my  friend  addressed  one  of  them 
with  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  ^*  There  were 
Circassians  in  the  bazaar,"  be  said,  **  but  there 
was  an  express  firman,  prohibiting  the  exposing 
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or  tdHng  ci  them  to  Frraku^'  tiiiitw  itHiii»yr|iiiih 
Urnr  We  tried  to  bribe  hini;  It^it  AT  M  ikm* 
He  pointed  to  the  apertment  in  wbMi  ftrnf^^mi 

$mdr  ■*  ^  ^^^  ^?^^  ^^  ground  0061*,  ^i'lliieK 
edvke  of  modeet  e«ninince»  and,  apfwoMUn^elMl 
window,  eheherod  my  eyee  with  my  Imdi,  nnA 
looked  in.     A  grant,  fat  giri,  with  n  fmkimi 
MQcer-ltke  Uaek  eyes,  and  cheeks  as  red  !«itt 
loiind  as  a  cabbage-rose,  sat  facing  the  windowii 
deroaring  a  pie  most  voracioasly.    She  Md-ts 
smaH  carpet  epraad  bmieath  her,  and  sat  dn  one 
of  her  heels,  with  a  row  of  fat,  red  toes^  whoetf 
nails  were  tinged'  with  henna,  just  protmdkig'on' 
the  other  side    from   the  folds  of  her   ample 
trowsers.    The  light  was   so   dim   that  I  could 
not  see  the  features  of  the  others,  of  whom  there 
were  six  or  seven  in  groups  in  the  comers.    And 
so  faded  the  bright  colours  of  a  certain  boyish 
dream  of  Circassian  beauty  !     A  fat  girl  eatii^ 
a  pie ! 

.As  we  were  about  leaving  the  bazaar,  the  door 
of  nr  small  apartment  near  the  gate  opened,  and 
disclosed  the  common  cheerless  interior  of  a 
chamber  in  a  khan.     In  the  centre  burned  the  aU 
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most-extkf^shed  embers  of  a  Turkish  manghal^ 
and,  at  the  moment  of  my  passing,  a  figure  rose 
from  a  prostrate  position,  and  exposed,  as  a  shawl 
dropped  from  her  face  in  rising,  the  exquisitely 
small  features  and  bright  olive  skin  of  an  Arab 
girl.  Her  hair  was  black  as  night,  and  the  bright 
braid  of  it  across  her  forehead  seemed  but  an- 
other shade  of  the  warm  dark  eye  that  lifted  its 
heavy  and  sleepy  lids,  and  looked  out  of  the 
accidentally-opened  door  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
remember  how  she  had  dropped  out  of  "  Araby 
the  Blest "  upon  so  cheerless  a  spot.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  I  should  have  taken  her  for  a 
child,  from  her  diminutive  size,  but  for  a  certain 
fulness  in  the  limbs  and  a  womanly  ripeness  in 
the  bust  and  features.  The  same  dusky  lips 
which  give  the  males  of  her  race  a  look  of  ghast- 
liness,  either  by  contrast  with  a  row  of  dazzlingly 
white  teeth,  or  from  their  round  and  perfect 
chiselling,  seemed  in  her  almost  a  beauty.  I  had 
looked  at  her  several  minutes  before  she  chose  to 
consider  it  as  impertinence.  At  last  she  slowly 
raised  her  little  symmetrical  figure,  (the  "  Barbary 
shape  "  the  old   poets  talk  of,)  and,  slipping  for- 
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his   huge  calpack   firmly    on    his    shaven   head^ 
began  to  reach  down  his  costly  wares.      I  had 
never  seen  such  an  array.     The  floor  was  soon 
like  a  shivered  rainbow,  almost  paining  the  eye 
with    the    brilliancy    and    variety    of    beautiful 
fabrics.     There  were  stuffs  of  gold  for  a  queen's 
wardrobe ;  there  were  gauze-like  fabrics  inwoven 
with  flowers  of  silver ;  and  there  was  no  leaf  in 
botany,  nor  device  in  antiquity,  that  was  not  imi- 
tated in  their  rich  borderings.     I  laid  my  hand 
on  a  plain  pattern  of  blue  and  silver,  and,  half- 
shutting  my  eyes  to  imagine  how  I  should  look  in 
it,  resolved  upon  the  degree  of  depletion  which 
my  purse  could  bear,  and  inquired  the  price.     As 
"green  door    and    brass   knocker"   says  of  his 
charges  in  the  farce,  it  was  **  ridiculously  trifling." 
It   is   a   cheap   country,  the  East!     A  beautiful 
Circassian  slave  for  a  hundred  dollars,  (if  you  are 
a  Turk,)    and    an   emperor's   dressing-gown   for 
three  !    The  Armenian  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
as  if  he  had  made  a  good  sale  of  it ;  the  coffee- 
bearer  wanted  but  a  sous,  and  that  was  charity  ; 
and  thus,  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  that  which 
were  but  a  ginger-bread  expenditure,  becomes  a 
rich  man's  purchase. 
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Punishment  of  conjugal  infidelity — Drowning  in  the 
phorus — Frequency  of  its  occurrence  accounted  for — A  band 
of  wild  Roumeliotes — Their  picturesque  appearance — ^Ali 
Pasha,  of  Yanina — A  Turkish  funeral — Fat  widow  of  Sultan 
Selim — A  visit  to  the  sultan's  summer  palace — A  travelling 
moslem — Unexpected  token  of  home. 

A  Turkish  woman  was  sacked  and  thrown  into 
the  Bosphorus  this  morning.  I  was  idHng  away 
.  the  day  in  the  bazaar  and  did  not  see  her.  The 
ward-room  steward  of  the  *'  United  States,"  a 
very  inteUigent  man,  who  was  at  the  pier  when 
she  was  brought  down  to  the  caique,  describes  her 
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as  a  young  woman  of  twenty  two  or  three  years, 
atrikiogly  beautiful ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  quick  sob  in  her  throat,  as  if  she  had  wearied 
herself  out  with  weeping,  she  was  quite  calm,  and 
submitted  composedly  to  her  fate.  She  was  led 
down,  by  two  soldiers,  in  her  usual  dress,  her 
yashmack  only  torn  from  her  face,  and  rowed  otf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  where  the  sack  was  drawn 
over  her  without  resistance.  The  plash  of  her 
body  in  the  sea  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  crowd 
who  had  followed  her  to  the  water. 

It  is  horrible  to  refltict  on  these  summary  execu- 
tions, knowing  as  we  do  that  the  poor  victim  is 
taken  before  the  judge,  upon  the  least  jealous 
whim  of  her  husband  or  master,  condemned  often 
upon  bare  suspicion,  and  hurried  instantly  from 
the  tribunal  to  this  violent  and  revolting  death. 
Any  suspicion  of  commerce  with  a  Christian  par- 
ticularly, is,  with  or  without  evidence,  instant  ruin. 
Not  long  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Arnaout-keui,  u 
pretty  village  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  shocked 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  Turkish  woman  and  a 
young  Greek  hanging  dead  from  the  shutters  of 
a  window  on  the  water-side.     He  had  been  de- 
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tected  in  leaving  ber  house  at  daybreak,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  unfortunate  lovere  had  met  their 
fate.  They  are  said  to  have  died  most  heroically, 
embracing  and  declaring  their  attachment  to  the 
last. 

Such  tragedies  occur  every  week  or  two  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  is  not  wonderful,  considering 
the  superiority  of  the  educated  and  picturesque 
Greek  to  his  br.utal  neighbour,  or  the  daring  and 
romance  of  Europeans  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden 
pleasure.  The  liberty  of  going  and  coming, 
which  the  Turkish  women  enjoy,  wrapped  only 
in  veils,  which  assist  by  their  secrecy,  is  tempt- 
ingly favourable  to  intrigue ;  and  the  self-sacri- 
ficing nature  of  the  sex,  when  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned, shows  itself  here  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand for  it. 

An  eminent  physician,  who  attends  the  seraglio 
of  the  sultan's  sister,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  women,  tells  me  that  their  time  is  principally 
occupied  in  sentimental  correspondence,  by  means 
of  flowers,  with  the  forbidden  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians. These  Platonic  passions  for  persons 
whom   they    have   only   seen  from   their  gilded 
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lattices,  are  their  only  amusement,  and  they 
are  permitted  by  the  sultana,  who  has  herself  the 
reputation  of  being  partial  to  Franks,  and,  old  as 
she  is,  ingenious  in  contrivances  to  obtain  their 
society.  My  intelligent  informant  thinks  the 
Turkish  women,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  edu- 
cation, somewhat  remarkable  for  their  sentiment 
of  character. 

With  two  English  travellers,  whom  I  had  known 
in  Italy,  I  pulled  out  of  the  bay  in  a  caique,  and 
ran  down  under  the  wall  of  jthe  city,  on  the  side 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora.  For  a  mile  or  more  we 
were  beneath  the  wall  of  the  seraglio,  whose 
small  water-gates,  whence  so  many  victims  have 
found 

"  Their  way  to  Marmora  without  a  boat," 


are  beset,  to  the  imaginative  eye  of  the  traveller, 
with  the  dramatis  persona  of  a  thousand  tragedies. 
One  smiles  to  detect  himself  gazing  on  an  old 
postern,  with  his  teeth  shut  hard  together,  and  his 
hair  on  end,  in  the  calm  of  a  pure,  silent,  sunshiny 
morning  of  September ! 
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Wc   landed   some   ^even  miles  below,  at 
Seven  Towers,  and  disniissed  our  boat  to   nal 
across  to  the  Golden  Hoiti.     Our  road  was  i 
side  of  the  triple  walls  of  Stamboul,  whose  ttf 
hundred  and    fifty   lowers  look  as  if  they  were 
toppling  after  an  earthrjuake,  and  are  ovei^rown 
superbly  with    ivy.     Large   trees,  rooted  iii 
crevices,  and  gradually  bursting  the  thick  wi 
overshadow  entirely  their  once  proud  turrets, 
for   the   whole   length   of  the   five   or  six   miles 
across,   it  is  one  splendid   picture   of  decay.     I 
have  seen  in  no  country  such  beautiful  ruins. 

At  the  Adrianople  gate,  we  found  a  large  troop 
of  horsemen,  armed  in  the  wild  manner  uf  tl 
East,  who  had  accompanied  a  Roumeliote  chi 
from  the  mountains.  They  were  not  allowed 
enter  the  city,  and,  with  their  horses  picketed 
the  plain,  were  lying  about  in  groups,  waiting 
their  leader  should  conclude  his  audience  with 
seraskier.  They  were  as  cut-throat-looking  a 
as  a  painter  would  wish  to  see.  The  extrei 
richness  of  Eastern  arms,  mounted  showily 
silver,  and  of  shapes  so  cumbersome,  yet  pi 
turesque,  contrasted  strangely  with  their 
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capotes^  and  torn  leggins^  and  their  way-worn  and 
weary  countenances.  Yet  they  were  almost  with* 
oat  exception  fine-featured,  and  of  a  resolute 
expression  of  face;  and  they  had  flung  them- 
selveSi  as  savages  will,  into  attitudes  that  art 
would  find  it  difficult  to  improve. 

Directly  opposite  this  gate  stand  five  marble 
slabsi  indicating  the  spots  in  which  are  buried  (hh 
heads  of  AH  Pasha,  of  Albania,  his  three  somT, 
and  grandson.  The  inscription  states,  that  the 
rebel  lost  his  head  for  having  dared  to  aspire  to' 
independence.  He  was  a  brave  old  barbariahV 
however,  and,  as  the  worthy  chief  of  the  most 
warlike  people  of  modern  times,  one  stands  ovet 
his  grave  with  regret.  It  would  have  been  a 
classic  spot  had  Byron  survived  to  visit  it.  No 
event  in  his  travels  made  more  impression  on  his 
mind  than  the  pasha's  detecting  his  rank  by  the 
beauty  of  his  hands.  His  fine  description  of  the 
wild  court  of  Yanina,  in  '  Childe  Harold,'  his 
already  made  the  poet's  return  of  immortality, 
but  had  he  survived  the  revolution  in  Greefcfe, 
with  his  increased  knowledge  of  the  Albanian 
soldier  and  his  habits,  and  his  esteem  for  the  old 
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chieftain,  a  hero  so  much  to  his  taste  would  have 
been  his  most  natural  theme.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  age  or  the  language  will  pro- 
duce another  Byron  to  take  up  the  broken 
thread. 

As  we  were  poring  over  the  Turkish  inscrip- 
tion,   four    men,    apparently    quite    intoxicated, 
came  running  and  hallooing  from  the  city  gate, 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  a  dead  man  in  his 
bier.   Entering  the  cemetery,  they  went  stumbling 
on  over  the  footstones,  tossing  the  corpse  about 
so  violently,  that  the  helpless  limbs  frequently  fell 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  rude  barrow,  while  the 
grave-digger,   the    only   sober  person,   save    the 
dead  man,  in  the  company,  followed   at  his  best 
speed,  \vith  his  pick-axe  and  shovel.     These  ex- 
traordinary bearers  set  down  their  burden  not  far 
from    the    gate,    and,    to   ray   surprise,    walked 
laui5:hing  off  like  men  who  had  merely  engaged  in 
a  moment's  frolic  by  the  way,  while  the  sexton, 
left  quite  alone,  composed  a  little  the  posture  of 
the  disordered  body,  and  sat  down  to  get  breath 
for  his  task. 

My  Constantinopolitan  friend  tells  me  that  the 
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Koran  blesseB  him  who  carries  a  dead  body  forty 
paces  on  its  way  to  the  grave.  The  poor  are  thus 
carried  out  to  the  cemeteries  by  voluntary  bearers, 
who,  after  they  have  completed  their  prescribed 
paces,  change  with  the  first  individual  whose 
reckoning  with  heaven  may  be  in  arrears. 

The  corpse  we  had  seen  so  rudely  borne  on  its 
last  journey,  was,  or  had  been,  a  middle-aged 
Turk.     He  had'neither  shroud  nor  coffin,  but 

*'  Lay  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooze," 

in  his  slippers  and  turban,  the  bunch  of  flowers 
on  his  bosom  the  only  token  that  he  was  dressed 
for  any  particular  occasion.  We  had  not  time  to 
stay  and  see  his  grave  dug,  and  "  his  face  laid 
toward  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.'* 

We  entered  the  Adrianople  gate,  and  crossed 
the  triangle,  which  old  Stamboul  nearly  forms,  by 
a  line  approaching  its  hypothenuse.  Though  in  a 
city  so  thickly  populated,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
lonely  walks  conceivable.  We  met,  perhaps,  one 
individual  in  a  street;  and  the  perfect  silence, 
and  the  cheerless   look   of  the  Turkish  houses, 
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with  their  jealously  closed  windowsi  gate  it  the 
air  of  a  city  devastated  by  the  league.  Tlie 
population  of  Constantiaople  is  only  seen  in  the 
bazaarsy  or  in  the  streets  bordering  on  the  Golden 
Horn.  In  the  extensive  quarter  occupied  by 
dwelling-houses  only,  the  inhabitants,  if  at  homey 
occupy  apartments  opening  on  their  secluded 
gardens,  or  are  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  street 
by  their  fine  dull-coloured  lattices.  It  strikes  one 
with  melancholy  after  the  gay  balconies  and  open 
doors  of  France  and  Italy  ! 

We  passed  the  Eski  serai,  the  palace  in  which 
the  imperial  widows  wear  their  chaste  weeds  in 
solitude  ;  and,  weary  with  our  long  walk,  emerged 
from  the  silent  streets  at  the  bazaar  of  wax  can- 
dles, and  took  caique  for  the  Argentopolis  of  the 
ancients,  the  '*  silver  city  **  of  Galata. 

The  thundering  of  guns  from  the  whole  Otto- 
man fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  announced,  some  days 
since,  that  the  sultan  had  changed  his  summer  for 
his  winter  serai,  and  the  commodore  received  yes- 
terday a  firman  to  visit  the  deserted  palace  of 
Beylerbey. 
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We  left  the  frigate  at  an  early  hour,  our  lai^e 
party  of  officers  increased  by  the  captain  of  the 
Acteon  sloop-of-war^  some  gentlemen  of  the  En« 
glish  ambassador's  household,  and  several  stran- 
gers, who  took  advantage  of  the  commodore's 
courtesy  to  enjoy  a  privilege  granted  so  very 
rarely. 

As  we  pulled  up  the  strait^  some  one  pointed 
out  the  residence^  on  the  European  shore,  of  the 
once  favourite  wife^  and  now  fat  widow,  of  Sultaii 
Selim.  She  is  called  by  the  Turks  the  "  bone- 
less sultana,"  and  is  the  model  of  shape  by  the 
Oriental  standard.     The  poet's  lines, 

"  Who  turn'd  that  little  waist  with  so  much  care, 
And  shut  periection  in  so  small  a  ring  V 

though  a  very  neat  compliment  in  some  countries, 
would  be  downright  rudeness  in  the  East.  Near 
this  jelly  in  weeds  lives  a  venerable  Turk,  who 
was  once  ambassador  to  England.  He  came  back 
too  much  enlightened,  and  the  mufti  immediately 
procured  his  exile  for  infidelity.  He  passes  his 
day,  we  were  told,  in  looking  at  a  large  map 
hung  on  the  wall  before  him,  and  wondering  ^t 
his  own  travels. 
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We  were  received  at  the  shining  brazen  gate  of 
Beylerbey,  by  Hamik  Pasha^  (a  gentleman-like 
maUi  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  England,) 
deputed  by  the  sultan  to  do  the  honours.    A  side- 
door  introduced  us  immediately  to  the  grand  hall 
upon  the  lower  floori  which  was  separated  only  by 
four  marble  pillars,  and  a  heavy  curtain  rolled  up 
at  will,  from  the  gravel-walk  of  the  garden  in  the 
rear.    We  ascended  thence  by  an  open  staircase 
of  woody  prettily  inlaid,  to  the  second  floor,  which 
was  one  long  suite  of  spacious  rooms,  built  en- 
tirely in  the  French  style,  and  thence  to  the  third 
floor,  the  same  thing  over  again.     It  was  quite 
like  looking  at  lodgings  in  Paris.     There  was  no 
furniture,  except    an  occasional   ottoman  turned 
with   its   face    upon   another,    and    a   prodigious 
quantity  of  French  musical  clocks,  three  or  four  in 
every  room,  and  all  playing  in  our  honour  with  an 
amusing  confusion.     One  other  article,  by  the  way 
— a  large,  common  American  rocking  chair  !    The 
poor  thing  stood  in  a  great  gilded  room,  all  alone, 
looking  pitiably  home-sick.     I  seated  myself  in  it, 
malgre  a  thick  coat  of  dust  upon  the  bottom,  as  1 
would  visit  a  sick  countryman  in  exile. 
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The  harem  was  locked,  and  tlie  polite  pasha 
regretted  that  he  had  no  orders  to  open  it.  We 
descended  to  the  gardens,  which  rise  by  terraces 
to  a  gim-crack  temple  and  orangery ,  and,  having 
looked  at  the  sultan's  poultry,  we  took  our  leave. 
If  his  pink  palace  in  Europe  is  no  finer  than  his 
yellow  palace  in  Asia,  there  is  many  a  merchant 
in  America  better  lodged  than  the  padishah  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  We  have  not  seen  the  old  se- 
raglio, however ;  and  in  its  inaccessible  recesses, 
probably,  moulders  that  true  Oriental  splendour 
which  this  upholsterer  monarch  abandons  in  his 
rage  for  the  novel  luxuries  of  Europe. 
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Its  hundreds  of  shooting  caiques,  its  forests  of 
merchantmen  and  men-of-war,  its  noise  and  it9 
confusion  are  exchanged  in  scarce  ten  minutes  of 
awift  pulling  for  the  breathless  and  Eden-like 
sohtude  of  a  valley  that  has  not  its  parallel,  1  am 
inclined  to  think,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Caspian.  It  is  called  in  Turkish  khj/al-khaiin. 
Opening  with  a  gentle  curve  from  the  Golden 
Horn,  it  winds  away  into  the  hills  towards  Bel- 
grade, its  long  and  even  hollow,  threaded  by  a 
lively  stream  and  carpeted  by  a  broad  belt  of  un- 
broken green  sward,  swelling  up  to  the  inclosing 
hills  with  a  grass  so  verdant  and  silken  that  it 
seems  the  very  floor  of  faery.  In  the  midst  of 
its  longest  stretch  to  the  eye,  (perhaps  two  miles 
of  level  meadow,)  stands  a  beautiful  serai  of  the 
sultan's,  unfenccd  and  open,  as  if  it  had  sprung 
from  the  lap  of  the  green  meadow  like  a  lily. 
The  stream  runs  by  its  door;  and  over  a  mimic 
fall,  whuse  lip  is  of  scolloped  marble,  is  built  an 
Oriental  kiosk,  all  carving  and  gold,  that  is  onl 
too  delicate  and  fantastical  for  reality. 

Here,  with  the  first  grass  of  spring,  the  sultal 
sends  his  fine-footed  Arabians  to  pasture ;   and 
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here  come  the  ladies  of  his  hareniy  (chosen, 
women  and  horses,  for  much  the  same  class  of 
qualities,)  and  in  the  long  summer  afternoons, 
with  mounted  eunuchs  on  the  hills  around,  for- 
bidding on  pain  of  death  all  approach  to  the 
sacred  retreat,  they  venture  to  drop  their  jealous 
veils  and  ramble  about  in  their  unsunned  beauty. 

After  a  gallop  of  three  or  four  miles  over  the 
broad  waste  table*plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  we  checked  our  horses  suddenly 
on  the  brow  of  a  precipitous  descent,  with  this 
scene  of  beauty  spread  out  before  us.  I  had  not 
yet  approached  it  by  water,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  earth  had  burst  open  at  my  feet,  and 
revealed  some  realm  of  enchantment.  Behind 
me,  and  away  beyond  the  valley  to  the  very 
horizon,  I  could  see  only  a  trackless  heath,  brown 
and  treeless,  while,  a  hundred  feet  below,  lay  a 
strip  of  very  paradise,  blooming  in  all  the  ver- 
dure and  heavenly  freshness  of  spring.  We  de- 
scended slowly,  and,  crossing  a  bridge  half-hidden 
by  willows,  rode  in  upon  the  elastic  green  sward, 
(for  myself,)  with  half  a  feeling  of  profanation. 
There  were  no  eunuchs  upon  the  hills,  however. 
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and  oar  spirited  Turkish  horses  threw  their  wild 
heads  into  the  air,  and  we  flew  over  the  verdant 
turf  like  a  troop  of  Delhis^  the  sound  of  the  hoofs 
on  the  yielding  carpet  scarcely  audible.  The  fair 
palace  in  the  centre  of  this  domain  of  loveliness 
was  closed,  and  it  was  only  after  we  had  walked 
around  it  that  we  observed  a  small  tent  of  the^ 
prophet's  green  couched  in  a  small  dell  on  the 
hill-side,  and  containing  probably  the  guard  of 
its  imperial  master. 

We  mounted  again  and  rode  up  the  valley  for 
two  or  three  miles,  following  the  same  level  and 
verdant  curve,  the  soft  carpet  broken  only  by  the 
silver  thread  of  the  Barbyses,  loitering  through  it 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  A  herd  of  buffaloes,  tended 
by  a  Bulgarian  boy,  stretched  on  his  back  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a  small  caravan  of  camels  bringing 
wood  from  the  hills,  and  keeping  to  the  soft 
valley  as  a  relief  to  their  spongy  feet,  were  the 
only  animated  portions  of  the  landscape.  I  think 
I  shall  never  form  to  my  mind  another  picture  of 
romantic  rural  beauty,  (an  employment  of  the 
imagination  I  am  much  given  to  when  out  of 
humour  with  the  world,)  that  will  not  resemble 
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the  "Valley  of  Sweet  Waters"— the  kkyat-kima 
of  Corwtantinople.  "  Poor  Slingsby  "  never  ma 
here.* 

The  lofty  mosque  of  Sulyraanye,  the  bazaars  of 
the  opium-eaters^  and  the  Timar-haftS,  or  mad- 
house of  Constantinople,  are  all  upon  one  square 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  We  entered  the 
▼ast  court  of  the  mosque  from  a  Aarrow  and 

*  Irving  says,  in  one  of  his  most  exquisite  passages  :-^"He 
who  has  sallied  forth  into  the  world  like  poor  Slingsby,  fall  of 
sunny  anticipations,  finds  too  soon  how  different  the  distant 
scene  becomes  when  visited.  The  smooth  place  roughens  as  he 
approaches;  the  vnld  place  becomes  tame  and  barren;  the 
ftdry  tints  that  beguiled  him  on,  still  fly  to  the  distant  hill,  or 
gather  upon  the  land  he  has  left  behind,  and  every  part  of  the 
landscape  is  greener  than  the  spot  he  stands  on/'  Full  of  music 
and  beautiful  expression  as  this  is,  I,  for  one,  have  not  found 
it  true.  Bright  as  I  had  imagined  the  much- sung  lands  beyond 
the  water,  I  have  found  many  a  scene  in  Italy  and  the  East 
that  has  more  than  answered  the  craving  for  beauty  in  ray 
heart.  Val  d'Amo,  Vallorabrosa,  Venice,  Temi,  Tivoli,  AI- 
bano,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  matchless 
Valley  I  have  described,  have,  with  a  hundred  other  spots  less 
famous,  far  outgone,  in  their  exquisite  reality,  even  the  brightest 
of  my  anticipations.  The  passage  is  not  necessarily  limited  in 
its  meaning  to  scenery,  however,  and  of  moral  disappointment 
it  is  beautifully  true.  There  is  many  a  "  poor  Slingsby,"  the 
fate  of  whose  sunny  anticipations  of  life  it  describes  but  too 
faithfully. 
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filthy  street,  and  the  impression  of  its  towering 
plane-trees  and  noble  areai  and  of  the  strange* 
but  grand  apd  costly  pile  in  its  centre,  was  air 
most  devotional.  An  inner  court,  inclosed  by  a 
kind  of  romanesque  wall,  contained  a  sacred 
marble  fountain  of  light  and  airy  architecture ; 
and  the  portico  facing  this  was  sustained  by  some 
of  those  splendid  and  gigantic  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  jasper,  the  spoils  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor.* 

1  think  the  most  beautiful  spire  that  rises  into 
the  sky  is  the  Turkish  minaret.  If  I  may  illus- 
trate an  object  of  such  magnitude  by  so  trifling,  a 
comparison,  it  is  exactly  the  shape  and  propor- 
tions of  an  ever-pointed  pencil-case — the  silver 
bands  answering  to  the  encircling  galleries,  one 
above  another,  from  which  the  muezzin  calls  out 
the  hour  of  prayer.  The  minaret  is  painted 
white,  the  galleries  are  fantastically  carved,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  the  highest  steeples  in  our 
country,  (four  and  sometimes  six  to  a  single 
mosque,)   these   slender   and   pointed   fingers  of 

*  Sulymanye  was  built  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  church,  Saiat 
£uphemia,  at  Chalcedonia.  i 
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deTotion  seem  to  enter  the  Teiy  sky.  Re- 
membering,  dear  reader,  that  there  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty  mosquet^  and  three  hundred 
chapels  in  Constantinople,  raising,  perhaps,  in  all, 
a  thousand  minarets  to  heaven,  you  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  seven-hilled  capi- 
tal of  the  Orient. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  the  devout 
mussulmans  were  thronging  into  the  court  of 
Sulymanye  by  every  gate.  Passing  the  noble 
doors,  with  their  strangely-carved  arches  of  ara- 
besque, which  invite  all  to  enter  but  the  pro- 
faning foot  of  the  Christian,  the  turbaned  crowd 
repaired  first  to  the  fountains.  From  the  walls  of 
every  mosque,  by  small  conduits  pouring  into  a 
marble  basin,  flow  streams  of  pure  water  for  the 
relii^ous  ablutions  of  the  faithful.  The  mussul- 
man  approaches,  throws  oft'  his  flowing  robe, 
steps  out  of  his  yellow  slippers,  and  unwinds  his 
voluminous  turban  with  devout  deliberateness.  A 
small  marble  step,  worn  hollow  with  pious  use, 
supports  his  foot  while  he  washes  from  the  knee 
downward.  His  hands  and  arms,  with  the  flow- 
ing sleeve  of  his  silk  shirt  rolled  to  the  shoulder, 
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receive  the  same  lavatioDy  and  then,  washing  his 
face^  he  repeats  a  brief  prayer,  resumes  all  but 
his  slippers,  and  enters  the  mosque  barefooted. 
The  mihrab  (or  niche  indicating  the  side  toward 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet)  fixes  his  eye.     He  folds 
his  hands   together,   prays  a  moment  standing, 
prostrates   himself  flat  on   his  face  toward   the 
hallowed  quarter,  rises  upon  his  knees,  and  con- 
tinues praying  and  prostrating  himself  for  per- 
haps half  an-  hour.      And   all   this   process    is 
required  by  the   mufti,  and  performed  by  eveiy 
good  mussulman  Jive  times  a  day !     A  rigid  ad- 
herence  to   it   is    almost    universal   among    the 
Turks.     In  what  an  odour  of  sanctity  would  a 
Christian   live,    who   should    make  himself  thus 
''familiar  with  Heaven!" 

As  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret  was  shouting 
his  last  "  mashallah ! "  with  a  voice  like  a  man 
calling  out  from  the  clouds,  we  left  the  court  of 
the  majestic  mosque,  with  Byron's  reflection : 

^'  Alas  !  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little !  *' 

and,  having  delivered  ourselves  of  this  scrap  of 
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poetical  philosophy,  we  crosBed  OTef  tbe^qoftn  to 

the  opium-eaters. 

A  long  row  of  half'niined  buildings,  of  %  jiogle 
story,  with  porticoes  in  front,  and  the  broad, 
raised  platform  beneath,  on  which  the  Turka  ait 
cross-legged  at  public  places^  is  the  scene  of  what 
was  once  a  peculiarly  Oriental  spectade.  The 
mufti  has  of  late  years  denounced  the  use  of 
opium,  and  the  devotees  to  its  sublime  intoxi- 
cation have  either  conquered  the  habit,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  indulge  it  in  more  secret  places. 
The  shops  are  partly  ruinous,  and  those  that 
remain  in  order  are  used  as  cqf'is,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  that  the  dangerous  drug  may  still 
be  procured.  My  companion  inquired  of  a  good- 
humoured-looking  caffejee  whether  there  was  any 
place  at  which  a  confirmed  opium-eater  could  be 
seen  under  its  influence.  He  said  there  was  an 
old  Turk,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  his 
shop,  and,  if  we  could  wait  an  hour  or  two,  we 
mioht  see  him  in  the  hio-hest  state  of  intoxication. 
We  had  no  time  to  spare,  if  the  object  had  been 
worth  our  while. 
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And  here,  thought  I,  as  we  eat  down  and  I 
a  cup   of  coffee   in   the   half-ruined   ctiji,    hanfj 
descended    upon   the  delirious   braina    of   thei 
noble    drunkards    the    visionfi    of    Paradise     sdl 
glowingly  described  in  books — visions,  it  is  sai^l 
as  far  exceeding  the  poor  invention  of  the  poel^l 
as  the   houris   of  the  prophet  exceed   the    fill 
damsels  of  this  world.     Here  men,  otherwise  f 
their  senses,  have  belieced  themselves  emperors, 
warriors,  poets ;  these  wretched  walls  and  bending 
roof  the  fair  proportions  of  a  palace;  this  gray 
old  vdffejfe  a  Hylas  or  a  Ganymede.     Here  men 
have  come  to  cast  off,  for  an  hour,  the  dull  thral- 
dom of  the  body  ;  to  soar  into  the  glorious  world 
of  fancy  at  a  penalty  of  a  thousand   times  the 
proportion   of  real    misery  ;     to    sacrifice  the    in- 
valuable   energies    of    health,    and    deliberately 
poison  the  very  fountain  of  life,  for  a  few  brief 
momenta  of  magnificent   and   phrensied    blessed' 
ness.     It  is  powerfully  described  in  the  '  Opium- 
Eater'  of  De  Quincy. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  line  of  buildings,  by  a 
natural  proximity,  stands  the  Timur-kane,  We 
passed  the   porter  at  the  gate  without  question. 
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and  entered  a  large  quadrangle,  sutroutided  with 
ihe  gratetJ  windows  of  ceils  on  the  ground-floor. 
In  every  window  was  chained  &  maniac.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  were  all  open,  and.  descending 
by  a  step  upon  the  low  stone  floor  of  the  first,  we 
1t>iind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  four  men 
chained  to  rings,  in  the  four  corners,  by  massy 
iron  colIafB.  The  man  in  the  window  sat  crouched 
together,  like  a  person  benumbed,  (the  day  was 
raw  and  cold  as  December,}  the  heavy  chain  of 
his  collar  hangiug  on  his  naked  breast,  and  his 
shoulders  imperfectly  covered  with  a  narrow 
blanket.  His  eyes  were  large  and  fierce,  and  his 
mouth  was  fixed  in  an  expression  of  indignant  sul- 
Icuness.  My  companion  asked  him  if  he  were  ill. 
He  said  he  should  be  well  if  he  were  out — that 
he  was  brought  there  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  two 
years  ago,  and  was  no  more  crazy  than  his 
keeper.  Poor  fellow  !  It  might  easily  be  true- 
He  tilled  his  heavy  collar  from  his  neck  as  he 
spoke,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
misery  like  his  for  two  long  years  would,  of  itself, 
destroy  reason.  There  was  a  better-dressed  man 
ill   the   opposite   corner,   who  informed  us,  in   a 


J 


gentlemanly  voice,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  i 
tile  sultan's  army,  and  was  brought  there  in  tb^% 


dehrium  uf  a  fever. 


He  V 


he  said,  why  he  was  imprisoned  still. 


\y 


e  passed  on  to  a  poor,  half-naked  wretch  i 


the  last  stage  of  illoess  and  idiocy,  who  sat  chat*   , 
tering  to  hinieelf,  and,  though  trembling  with  the 
oold,  interrupted  his  monologue  continually 
fits  of  the  wildest  laughter.     Farther   on   sat  a 
young  man  of  a  face  so  full  of  intellectual  beauty^ 
an  eye  so  large  and  mild,  a  mouth  of  such 
madness  and  sweetness,  and  a  forehead  so  broai 
and  marked  so  nobly,  that  we  stood,  all  of 
struck  with   a  simultaneous  feeling  of  pity  und 
surprise.     A  countenance  more  beaming  with  all 
that  is  admirable  in  human  nature,  I  have  nevM 
seen,  even  in  painting.     He  might  have  sat 
Da  Vinci   for  the  "  Beloved  Aposile."     He   hai 
tied  the  heavy  chain  by  a  shred  to  a  round  of  tl 
grating,  to  keep  its  weight  from  his  neck,  ai 
seemed  calm  and  resigned,  with  all  his  sadni 
My  friend  spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered 
scurely,  and,  seeing  that  our  gaze  disturbed  hii 
willingly  on.     Oh,  what  room  thei 
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ia  m  the  worid  for  pity  !  If  that  poor  prisoner  be 
not  a  raaiiiac,  (as  he  may  not  be,)  and,  if  naturtr 
has  uol  falsifieii  iu  the  elructure  of  bis  mind  the 
supenor  impress  on  hia  features,  what  Prome- 
theus-like agony  has  be  suffered!  The  guiltiest 
felon  is  better  cared  for.  And  allowing  his  nund 
to  be  a  wreck,  and  allowing  the  hundred  huoian 
minds,  in  the  same  cheerless  prison,  to  be  cer- 
tainly in  ruins,  oh,  what  have  they  done  to  be 
weighed  down  with  iron  on  their  necks,  and  ex- 
posed, like  caged  beasts,  shivering  and  naked,  to 
the  eye  of  pitiless  curiosity?  I  have  visited  lu- 
natic asylums  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Ger- 
many, but,  culpably  neglected  as  most  of  them 
are,  1  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  this  in 
horror.  "  Is  he  never  unchained '!"  we  asked. 
"Never!  "  And  yet,  from  the  ring  to  the  iron 
collar,  there  was  just  chain  enough  to  permit  bim 
to  stand  upright !  There  were  no  vessels  near 
them,  not  avcn  a  pitcher  of  water.  Their  deus 
were  cleansed  and  the  poor  sufferers  fed  at  ap- 
pointed hours,  and,  come  wind  or  rain,  there  was 
neither  shutter  nor  glass  to  defend  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 


4 


We  entered  most  of  the  rooms,  and  found  in 
the  same  dampness,  filth,  and  misery.  One  podf''* 
wretch  had  been  chained  to  the  same  spot  ft* 
twenty  years.  The  keeper  said  he  never  slept. 
He  talked  all  the  night  long.  Sometimes  at  mid- 
day his  voice  would  cease,  and  his  head  nod  for 
an  instant,  and  then  with  a  start,  as  if  he  feared  to 
be  silent,  he  raved  on  with  the  same  incoherent 
rapidity.  H«  had  been  a  dervish.  His  collar 
and  chain  were  bound  with  rags,  and  a  tattered 
coat  was  fastened  up  ou  the  inside  of  the  window, 
fonning  a  small  recess  in  which  he  sat,  between 
the  room  and  the  grating.  He  was  emaciated  to 
the  last  degree.  His  beard  was  tangled  and  ^Ith; 
his  nails  curled  over  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
his  appearance,  save  only  an  eye  of  the  keenest 
lustre,  that  of  a  wild  beast. 

!n  the  last  room  we  entered,  we  found  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  well-dressed,  healthy,  com- 
posed, and  having  every  appearance  of  a  person 
in  the  soundest  state  of  mind  and  body.  He  sa- 
luted us  Courteously,  and  told  my  friend  that  he 
was  a  renegade  Greek.  He  had  turned  mussulman 
a  year  or  two  ago,  had  lost  his  reason, 
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renowned  Santa  Sophia,  is  soperior  in  elegance 
both  within   and  without.     Its   six   slender  and  I 
towering  minarets  are   the   handsomest  in  Con-  I 
stantinople.     The  wondrous  obelisk  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  remains  perfect  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  but  the  brazen  tripod  is  , 
gone  from  the  twisted  column,  and  the  serpent'- 
like  pillar  itself  19  leaning  over  with  its  brazen  I 
folds  to  its  fall. 

Here  stood  the  barracks  of  the  powerful  Ja'' 
nizaries,  and  from  the  side  of  Sultan  Achniet  the  I 
cannon  were  levelled  upon  them,  as  they  rushed  | 
from   the  conflagration  within.     And  here,  when  1 
Constantinople   waa   the    "second  Rome,"  were 
witnessed  the  triumphal  processions  of  Christiau 
conquest,  the  march  of  the  crusaders,  bound  for 
Palestine,  and   the  civil  tumults  whioh  JustiniaPi 
walking  among  the  people  with  the  Gospel  in  his 
hand,  tried   in  vain   to  allay  ere  they  burnt  the 
great  edifice  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  j 
Solomon.     And  around  tliis  now-neglected  area,  I 
the  captive  Gelimer  followed  in  chains  the  chariot  ] 
of  the  conquering  Belisarius,  repeating  the  ivordi  J 
of  Solomon,  "  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  ia  vanity !  " 


Ike 
prartntod  Usidr  at  Ike  ioel  oT  ths 
liM  Ikodon,  iMed  fam  a  BoMH  wiRH  to  be 
Aa  ChffbliMi  oqmtB  of  tke  EmI.  Fnm  aaj 
tkiatai  poiat  of  ikc  city,  yoa  ai^  sliD  aaa  tk 

oftkepalaeaor  tke  reaoraed  mnior,  aad 


the  achool  bool:  slofy  of  **  aa  ^rfwyhp* 
ftrBcfinriaa!" 

The  HippodfOBM  wae^  aatil  lala  yean^  the 
alantacaeofthegaBaioftheimal.    WU 

diitiBitiiia  of  the  Janiariee,  and  theiaiiiii 
of  Eoropeaa  tacticsy  this  gneefal  exeiciee  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  The  East  is  frst  kaing  its 
pictoiesqneness.  Dress,  hafaitSy  diaiacter,  every 
thing  seems  to  be  undergoiDg  a  gradual  change ; 
and  when,  as  the  Turks  themaelTes  predict,  the 
moslem  is  driven  into  Asia,  this  splendid  capital 
will  become  another  Paris,  and  with  the  im- 
provements in  travel,  a  sununer  in  Constantinople 
will  be  as  little  thought  of  as  a  tour  in  Italy. 
Politicians  in  this  part  of  the  world  predict  such 
a  change  as  about  to  arrive. 
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LETTER    XXIV. 

•  ■ 

Sultan  Mahmoud  at  his  devoltODs — Comparative  splendour  of 
pspal,  Attitriany  and  Turkish  equipage»^The  sultan's  baig^^ 
or  caique — ^DesoripUon  of  the  sultan— Visit  to  a  Turkisk 
Lancasterian  school — ^The  dancing  denrishes — Visit  from  the 
sultan's  cabinet — The  seraskier  and  the  capitan  pasha—- 
Humble  origin  of  Turkish  dignitaries^ 

I  H  A  B  slept  on  shore,  and  it  was  rather  late  before 
I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday/  (the  moslem 
Sunday,)  and  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  to  go  in 
state  to  the  mosque  at  twelve.  I  hurried  down' 
the  precipitous  street  of  t^era,  and,  as  tisuali 
escaping  barely  with  my  life  from  the  Gbrislian^ 
hating  dogs  of  Tophana,  embarked  in  a  eaiquey: 
and  mad^  all  speed  up  the  Bosphorus.    There  is 
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no  word  in  Turkish  Sorj'asler,  but  I  was  u^ing  oo 
luy  caikJMi  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  the  sight  of 
a  tiiiblik,  (about  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,) 
when,  suddeoly,  a  broadside  was  fired  from  the 
tlirce-decker,  Mabmoudier,  the  largest  ship  iii 
the  world  ;  and  to  the  rigging  of  every  ntan-of- 
wai  in  the  fleet  through  which  I  was  passing 
mounted,  einiultaneously,  hundreda  of  blood-red 
flags,  filling  the  air  about  us  like  a  shower  of  tulips 
and  roses.  Imagine  twenty  ships-of-war,  with 
yards  manned,  and  scarce  a  line  in  their  rigging  to 
be  seen  for  the  flaunting  of  colours !  The  Jar. 
the  guns,  thundering  in  every  direction  close 
us,  almost  lifted  our  light  boat  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  smoke  rendered  our  pilotage  between  the 
ships  and  among  their  extending  cables  rather 
doubtful.  The  white  cloud  lifted  afler  a  few 
minutes,  and,  with  the  last  gun,  down  went  the 
flags  all  together,  announcing  that  the  "Brother 
of  the  Sun  "  had  letl  his  palace. 

He  had  but  crossed  to  the  mosque  of  the  small 
village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
was  already  at  his  prayers  when  1  arrived.  Hie 
body-guai'd  was  drawn  up  before  the  door,  ii 
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▼iUanoiM  Earopean  dresB ;  and,  as  their  arms  were 
stacked,  I  presumed  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  sultan  re-appeared,  and  improved  the  intervat 
in  examining  the  ktrndja-bashes,  or  state-caiques, 
lying  at  the  landing.  I  have  arrived  at  my  pre^ 
sent  notions  of  equipage  by  three  degrees.  The 
pope's  carnages,  at  Rome,  rather  astonished  me; 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  sleighs  diminished  the 
pope  in  my  admiration ;  and  the  sultan's  caiques* 
in  their  turn,  **  pale  the  fires"  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  The  handja-bash  is  built  something  like 
the  ancient  galley,  very  high  at  the  prow  and 
stem»  carries  some  fifty  oars,  and  has  a  roof  over 
her  poop,  supported  by  four  columns,  and  loaded 
with  the  most  sumptuous  ornaments,  the  wholef 
gilt  brilliantly.  The  prow  is  curved  over,  and 
wreathed  into  every  possible  device  that  would  not 
afiect  the  necessary  lines  of  the  model ;  her  crew 
are  dressed  in  the  beautiful  costume  of  the  country* 
rich,  and  flowing ;  and  with  the  costly  and  brightr 
coloured  carpets  hanging  over  her  side,  and  the 
flashing  of  the  sun  on  her  ornaments  of  gc^>  she 
is  really  the  most  splendid  object  of  state*equipage 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  misnomer)  in  the  worlds 
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'  I  was  Btill  examinbg  the  priocipal  barge,  when 
the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  aiid  preparattuii 
was  madi:  For  the  paaeing  out  of  the  Bultan. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  his  highest  ojilitary  officers 
formed  themselves  into  two  lines  from  the  door  of 
the  masque  lo  the  lauding,  and  behind  tliem  were 
drawn  up  single  files  of  soldiers.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  respect  paid  to  the  rank  of  Commodore 
Patterson,  and  obtained  an  excellent  position,  with 
him,  at  the  side  of  the  caique.  First  issued  from 
the  door  two  Georgian  slaves,  bearing  censers, 
frani  which  they  waved  the  smoke  oik  eithi 
and  the  sultan  immediately  followed,  su| 
by  the  capitan  pasha,  the  seraskier,  and  HalelT' 
Pasha  (who  is  to  marry  the  snitana  Esmeh).  He 
walked  slowly  down  to  the  landing,  smihng  and 
talking  gaily  with  the  seraekier,  and,  bowing 
the  commodore  in  passing,  stepped  into  his  bai 
seated  himself  on  a  raised  sofa,  while  his  attend- 
ants coiled  their  legs  on  the  carpet  below,  and 
turned  his  prow  across  the  Bosphorus. 

I  have,  perhaps,  never  set  my  eyes  on  a  hand- 
somer man  than  Sultan  Mahnioiid.  His  figure  is 
tall,  straight,  and  manly  ;   his  air  unembarrassed 
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and  dignified  ;  and  hJB  step  indicative  of  the  well- 
known  firmneseof  his  character.  Aauperb  beard  of 
jetty  blackness,  with  a  curhng  moustache,  conceal 
all  thelower  part  of  his  face;  the  decided  and  bold 
tines  of  his  mouth  just  marking  themselves  when 
he  speaks.  It  is  said  he  both  paints  and  dyes  hie 
beard,  but  a  manher  brown  upon  a  cheek,  or  a 
richer  gloss  upon  a  beard,  I  never  saw.  His  eye 
is  described  by  writers  as  having  a  doomed  dark- 
ness of  expression,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that 
would  well  become  a  chief  of  bandits  — large, 
steady,  and  overhung  with  an  eyebrow  like  a 
thunder-cloud.  He  looks  the  monarch.  The 
child  of  a  seraglio  (where  mothers  are  chosen  for 
beauty  alone)  could  scarce  escape  being  hand- 
some. The  blood  of  Circassian  upon  Circassian 
ia  in  his  veins,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  m' 
the  handsomest  man  in  his  empire,  but  that  he  ift 
not  the  greatest  slave.  Our  "  mother's  humour, "- 
they  say,  predominates  in  our  mixtures.  Sultaa 
Mahmoud,  however,  was  marked  by  nature  for  ft' 
throne.  | 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Dwight,    ' 
American  missionaries  at  Constantinople,  to  visit 
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El  Lancafiterian  school  established  with  their 
sistance  in  the  Turkish  barracks.  The  building 
stands  on  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  lovely  valleys 
that  open  into  the  Bosphorus,  some  three  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  European  side.  We  were 
received  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  yoni:^ 
man  of  fine  appearance,  with  the  diamond  crescent 
and  star  glittering  on  the  breast  of  his  military 
frock;  and  alter  the  inevitable  compliment  of, 
pipes  and  coffee,  the  drum  was  beat  and 
soldiers  called  to  Bchool. 

The  sultan  has  an  army  of  boys.  Nine-tenths 
of  those  I  have  seen  are  mider  twenty.  They 
marched  in,  in  single  tile,  and,  facing  about,  held 
up  their  hands  at  the  word  of  command,  while 
a  subaltern  looked  that  each  had  performed  ihe 
morning  ablution.  They  were  healthj^-looking 
lads,  mostly  from  the  interior  provinces,  whence 
they  are  driven  down  like  cattle  to  (ill  the  ranks 
of  their  sovereign.  Duller-looking  subjects  for 
an  idea  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  see. 
The  Turkish  alphabet  hung  over  the  teac! 
desk,  (the  colonel  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  taki 
the  greatest  interest  in  his  occupation,)  and 


front  seats  are  faced  with  a  long  box  covered  tvitb' 
snnd,  in  which  the  beginners  write  with  their 
Angers.  It  is  fitted  with  a  slide  that  erases  the 
clumsy  imitation  when  completed,  and  seemed  to 
me  an  ingenious  economy  of  ink  and  paper.  (| 
would  suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  benevolent 
a  school  on  the  same  principle  for  hegimieis  in 
poetry.  It  would  save  the  critics  much  murder, 
and  tend  to  the  suppression  of  suicide.)  Tb« 
classes  having  filed  into  their  seats,  the  school 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  colonel.  The  higher 
benches  then  commenced  writing,  on  slates  aiH|>! 
paper,  sentences  dictated  from  the  desk,  and  t. 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  neatness  and 
beauty  of  the  characters. 

We  passed  afterward  into  another  room  where 
anthmetic  and  geography  were  taught,  and  then 
mounted  to  an  apartment  on  the  second  story 
occupied  by  students  in  military  drawing.  The 
proficiency  of  all  was  most  creditable,  considering 
the  brief  period  during  which  the  schools  ha?e 
been  in  operation — something  less  thaii  a  year. 
Prejudiced  as  the  Turks  are  against  European 
innovation,  this  advanced  step  toward  improve- 
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luent  tells  well.  Our  estimable  and  useful  i 
sioDEuieB  appear,  rrom  the  respect  every  ' 
shown  to  them,  to  be  in  high  esteem,  and  with 
the  sultan's  energetic  disposition  tor  reform,  they 
hope  every  thing  in  the  way  of  an  ealightened 
change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 


Went  to  the  chapel  of  the  dancing  dervisi 
It  is  a  beautiful  marble  building,  with  a  coi 
yard  ornamented  with  a  small  cemetery  shaded 
with  cypresses,  and  a  fountain  inclosed  in  a  hand- 
some edifice,  and  defended  by  gilt  gratings  ft 
the  street  of  the  suburb  of  Pera,  in  which' 
stands.  They  dance  here  twice  a  week, 
arrived  before  the  hour,  and  were  detained  at  the 
door  by  a  soldier  on  guard,  who  would 
permit  us  to  enter  without  taking  off  our  boo) 
a  matter  about  which,  between  straps  and 
very  muddy  condition,  we  had  some  debate.  The 
dervishes  began  to  arrive  before  the  question  was 
settled,  and  one  of  them,  a  fine-looking  old  man, 
inviting  us  to  enter,  Mr.  II explained  the  diffi- 
culty. "  Go  in,"  eaid  he,  "  go  in  ! "  and  turning 
to    the    more    scrupulous    musaulman 
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musket,  as  he  pushed  us  within  the  door — "  Stu| 
lellow ! "  said  he,  "  if  you  had  been  less  obstinate 
they  would  have  given  you  a  baksiiiih  "  (Turkial 
font  fee).  He  should  have  said  less  religious — ' 
for  the  poor  fellow  looked  horror-struck  as  our 
•jirty  boots  profaned  the  clean  white  Persian 
matting  of  the  sacred  floor,  Une  would  think,.* 
"  the  nearer  the  church  the  ferther  from  God,'^ 
were  as  true  here  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  some  mor^ 
civilised  countiies. 

It  was  a  pretty  octagonal  interior,  with  a  gat^ 
lery,  the  mihriih  or  uiclie  indicating  the  directioi 
of  the   prophet's   tomb,   standing  obliquely   fro 
the   front  of  the   building.     Hundreds  of  smd 
lamps  hung  in  the  area,  just  out  of  the  reaol^ 
of  the  dervishes'  tall  caps,  and,  all  around  betweetf^ 
the  galleries,    a   part   of    the    floor  was   raiseil^l 
matted,  and  divided  from  the  body  of  the  churclf 
by  a  balustrade.     It  would  have  made  an  exceed* 
ingly  pretty  bail-room. 

None  but  the  dervishes  entered  within  tbl^ 
pahng,  and  they  soon  began  to  enter,  each  ad> 
vsncing  first  towards  the  mihrab,  and  goiM| 
through   fifteen   or  twenty  minutes'   prostration! 
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and  prayere.  Their  dress  is  very  humble, 
high,  white  felt-cap,  without  a  rim,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf  enlarged  a  little  at  the  smaller  end,  protects 
the  head,  and  a  long  dress  of  dirt-coloured  cloth, 
reaching  quite  to  the  heels  and  bound  at  the 
waist  with  a  girdle,  completes  the  costume. 
They  look  like  men  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  seem  religious,  and  though  said  to  be 
a  set  of  very  good  fellows,  they  have  a  Maw- 
worui  expression  of  face  generally,  which  was 
very  repulsive.  I  must  except  the  chief  of  the 
sect,  however,  who  entered  when  all  the 
had  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  and,  ai 
a  brief  genuflexion  or  two,  took  posseseion  of  a 
rich  Angora  carpet  placed  for  him  near  the 
niihrab.  Ue  was  a  small  old  man,  distinguished 
in  hia  dress  only  by  the  addition  of  a  green 
band  to  his  cap,  (the  sign  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,)  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  aai 
monioua  look.  Still  he  was  serious,  and 
was  no  mark  in  his  clear,  intelligent  eye  and 
amiable  features,  of  any  hesitancy  or  want  of 
sincerity  in  his  devotion.  He  ia  said  to  be  ^, 
learned   man,   and   he    is   certainly  a   very 
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)ossessing  one,  though   he  would  be   taken  up  J 
IS  a  beggar  ta  any  city  in  the  United   Statea. 
ng  abonl  ' 


a   thing   one    learns   in 

I  form  c 


II    : 

the  world,"  by  the  way,  to  form  opinions  of  men 

quite  independently  of  their  dress. 

After  sitting  a  while  in  quaker  meditation,  the 
brotherhood  rose  one  by  one,  (there  were  ten  of 
them  I  think,)  and  marched  round  the  room  with 
tbeir  toes  turned  in,  to  the  music  of  a  drum  and  a 
Persian  flute  played  invisibly  in  some  part  of  the 
gallery.  As  they  passed  the  carpet  of  the  cross- 
legged  chief,  they  twisted  dexterously  and  made 
three  salaams,  and  then  raising  their  arras,  which 
they  held  out  Rtraight  during  the  whole  dance, 
they  commenced  twirling  on  one  foot,  using  the 
other  after  the  manner  of  a  paddle  to  keep  up  the 
motion.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  they  laid  aside 
their  outer  dresses  before  commencing  the  dance. 
They  remained  in  dirty  white  tunics  reaching  to 
the  floor,  and  very  full  at  the  bottom,  so  that  with 
the  regular  motion  of  their  whirl  the  wind  blew 
them  out  into  a  circle,  like  what  the  girls  in  our 
country  call  "  making  cheeses."  They  twisted 
with  surprising  exactness  and  rapidity,  keeping' 
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clear  of  each  other,  and  maintaiaing  their  plu 
with  the  regularity  of  machines.     I  have  seenV 
great  deal  of  waltzing,  but  1  think  the  daiicin 
dervishes  for  precision  and  spirit  might  give  a  I 
son  even  to  the  Germans. 

We  left  thera  twistiog.  They  had  been  goiifl 
for  half  an  hour,  and  it  began  to  look  very  like 
perpetual  motion.  UnleBs  their  brains  are  addled, 
their  devotion,  during  this  dizzy  performance  at 
least,  must  be  quite  suspended.  A  man  who  could 
think  of  his  Maker,  while  revolving  so  fast  that 
his  Dose  is  indistinct,  must  have  some  power  i 
abstraction. 


The  frigate  was  visited  to-day  by  the  suits 
cabinet.  The  semskier  pasha  came  alongside  fin 
ia  his  state  caique,  and  embraced  the  commodoi 
as  he  stepped  upon  the  deck,  with  great  < 
diality.  He  is  a  short,  fat  old  man,  with  a  anoi 
white  beai-d,  and  so  bow-legged  as  to  be  quite  < 
formed.  He  wore  the  red  Fez  cap  of  the  ariBf_ 
with  a  long  blue  frock-cat,  the  collar  so  tight  | 
nearly  to  choke  him,  and  the  body  not  shaped! 
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the  figure,  but  made  to  fall  around  him  like  a 
sack.  The  red  bloated  skin  of  his  neck  fell  orer, 
so  as  almost  to  cover  the  gold  with  which  the  col- 
lar was  embroidered.  He  was  formerly  capitao 
pasha,  or  admiral-in-chief  of  the  fleet ;  and,  though 
a  good-humoured  merry-looking  old  man,  has 
shown  himself,  both  in  his  fonner  and  present 
capacity,  to  be  wily,  cold,  and  a  butcher  in  cruel- 
ty. He  possesses  unlimited  influence  over  the 
■ultan,  and,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
grand  vizier,  is  really  the  second  if  not  the  tirst 
person  in  the  empire.  He  was  origmally  a  Geor- 
gian slave. 

The  seraskier  was  still  talking  with  the  ccnimo- 
dore  in  the  gangway,  when  tlie  present  capitan 
pasha  mounted  the  ladder,  and  the  old  man,  who 
is  understood  to  be  at  feud  with  his  successor, 
turned  abruptly  away  and  walked  aft.     The  capi- 
tan pasha  is  a  tall,  slender  man,  of  precisely  tiiat 
look  and  manner  which  we  call  gentlemanly.      Hik    | 
beard  grows  untiimmed  in  the  Turkish  fashiodr,    , 
and  is  slightly  touched   with   gray.     His  eye  ii 
anxious  but  resolute,  and  he  looks  hke  &  man  o£  | 
resource  and  ability.     His  history  is  as  singularj  ' 
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as  that  of  most  other  great  men  in  Turkey.  He 
was  a  slave  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  rebellioue  pa- 
sha of  Egypt.  Being  entrusted  by  his  master 
with  a  btig  and  cargo  for  Leghorn,  he  sold  vessel 
and  lading,  lived  like  a.  gentleman  in  Italy  for 
some  years  with  the  proceeds,  and,  as  the  best  se- 
curity against  the  retribution  of  his  old  master, 
oflered  his  services  to  the  sultan,  with  whom  Ah 
was  just  commencing  hostilities.  Naval  talent  was 
in  request,  and  he  soonariived  at  his  present  dig- 
nity. He  is  said  to  be  the  only  officer  in  the  fleet 
who  knows  any  thing  of  his  profession. 

Haleil  Pasha  arrived  last.  The  sultan's  future 
son-in-law  is  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five.  He  is 
light-compl&xioned,  stout,  round-faced,  and  looks 
like  a  respectable  grocer,  "  well  to  do  in  the 
world."  He  has  commanded  the  artillery  long 
enough  to  have  acquired  a  certain  air  of  ease  and 
command,  and  carries  the  promise  of  good  fortune 
in  his  confident  features.  He  is  to  be  married  al- 
most immediately.  He,  too,  was  a  Georgiao, 
sent  as  a  present  to  tlie  sultan, 

The  three  dignitaries  made  the  rounds  of  tbe 
ship  and  (hen  entered  the  cabin,  where  the  piano- 
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forte,  (a  novelty  to  the  seraskier  and  Haleil  Pasha, 
and  to  most  of  the  attendant  officers,)  and  the 
commodore's  agreeable  society  and  champagne, 
promised  to  detain  them  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
They  were  like  children  with  a  holiday.  I  was 
engaged  to  dine  on  shore,  and  left  them  on  board. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  no  education  and 
no  rank,  except  in  the  possesBion  of  present  power, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men  should  rise  from  the 
lowest  class  to  the  highest  offices,  or  that  they 
should  fill  those  offices  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Bultan.  Yet  il  is  curious  to  hear  their  histories. 
Ad  English  physician,  who  is  frequently  called  in 
to  the  seraglio,  and  whose  practice  among  all  the 
families  in  power  gives  him  the  best  means  of 
information,  has  entertained  me  not  a  little  with 
these  secrets.  I  shall  make  use  of  them  when  I 
have  more  leisure,  merely  mentioning  here,  in 
connexion  with  the  above  accounts,  that  the  pre- 
sent grand  vizier  was  a  boatman  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  commander  of  the  sultan's  body-guard  a 
shoemaker!  The  latter  still  employs  all  his  lei- 
sure in  making  slippers,  which  he  presents  to  the 
sultan  and  his  friends,  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his 
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The  grand  bazaar  of  Constantinople,  and  its  infinite  variety  of 
wonders — Silent  shopkeepers — Female  curiosity — Adventure 
with  a  black-eyed  stranger— The  Bezestein — ^The  stronghold 
of  Orientalism — Picture  of  a  Dragoman — ^The  kibaub-shop  ; 
a  dinner  without  knives,  forks,  or  chairs — Cistern  of  the 
thousand-and-one  columns. 

Bring  all  the  shops  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  together  around  the  City  Hall ;  remove 
their  fronts,  pile  up  all  their  goods  on  shelves 
facing  the  street ;  cover  the  whole  with  a  roof,  and 
metamorphose  your  trim  clerks  into  bearded, 
turbanedy  and  solemn  old  mussulmen,  smooth 
Jews,  and  calpacked  and  rosy  Armenians,  and  you 
will  have  something  like  the  grand  bazaar  of  Con- 
stantinople. You  can  scarcely  get  an  idea  of  it 
without  having  been  there.     It  is  a  city   under 
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cover.  You  walk  all  day,  and  day  after -dtji 
from  one  street  to  another^  winding  and  UmuBg, 
and  trudging  up  hill  and  down,  and  never  go  oat 
of  doors.  The  roof  is  as  high  as  those  of  oor 
three-story  houses,  and  the  dim  light  so  finvoorable 
to  shopkeepers  comes  struggling  dowa  through 
skylights  never  cleaned  except  by  the  rains  of 
Heaven. 

Strolling  through  the  bazaar  is  an  endless 
amusement.  It  is  slow  work,  for  the  streets  are 
as  crowded  as  a  church-aisle  after  service;  and, 
pushed  aside  one  moment  by  a  bevy  of  Tuikish 
ladies,  shuffling  along  in  their  yellow  slippers, 
muffled  to  the  eyes ;  the  next  by  a  fat  slave  car^ 
rying  a  child  ;  again  by  a  kervas  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  clearing  the  way  for  some  coming  dig- 
nitary,  you  find  your  only  policy  is  to  draw  in 
your  elbows,  and  suffer  the  motley  crowd  to 
shove  you  about  at  their  pleasure. 

Each  shop  in  this  world  of  traffic  may  be  two 
yards  wide.  The  owner  sits  cross-legged  on  the 
broad  counter  below,  the  height  of  a  chair  from 
the  ground,  and  hands  you  aU  you  want  without 
stirring  from  his  seat.      One    broad    bench    or 
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I. counter  runs  tlie  length  of  the  stieet,  and   the 

liUffereDt  shops  are   only  divided   by   the   slight 

Ignition   of  the   shelves.      The   purchaser   seats 

himself  on  the  counter,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 

the  croud,  and  the  shopman  spieadsout  his  goods 

I  his  kuees,  never  condescending  to  open   his 

bKpB  except  to  tell  you  the  price.     If  he  exclatcns 

t*'boin>,"  or  "kalo,"  (the  only  word  a  real  Turk 

I  ever  knows  of  another  langoagc,)  he  is  stared  at 

I  by  his  neighbours  as  a  wan  would  be  in  Broad- 

I  Ivay  who  should  break  out  with  an  Italian  firavuin. 

I  Ten  to  one,  while  ynu  are  examining  his  goods, 

I  the  bearded  trader  creeps  through  the  hole  leading 

I  to  his  kennel  of  a  dormitory  in  the  rear,  washes 

I  himself  and  returns  to  his  counter,  where,  spread- 

'  hig  bis  sacred  carpet  in  the  direction  of  Mecca, 

he    goes    through  his    prayers    and    prostrations, 

I   perfectly  unconscious  of  your  presence,  or  that  of 

(he  passing  crowd.     No  vocation  interferes  with 

his  religious  duty.     Five  tiuies  a  day,  if  he  were 

ining  from  the  plague,  the  uiussulman  would 

find  time  for  prayers. 

The   Frank  purchaser  attracts  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity.  _  As  he  points  to  an  embroidered  hand- 


fcerehief,  or  a  rich  sliawl,  or  a  pair  ofgold-wortied' 
slippers,  Turkif^h  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  galbehng 
Uieir  yashrnacki  securely  over  Iheir  Tace^,  stop 
cloee  to  his  side,  nol  nnindiiig  if  they  pueh  him  a 
little  to  get  nearer  the  desired  article.  Feeling 
not  the  least  timidity,  except  for  their  faces,  these 
true  children  of  Eve  examine  the  goods  in  barter, 
watch  the  stranger's  countenance,  and  if  he  take* 
off  his  glove,  or  pulls  out  his  purse,  take  it  up  and 
look  at  it,  without  ever  saying  "  by  your  leave. 
Their  curiosity  of^en  extends  to  your  dress,  uad 
ihey  put  out  their  little  henna-stained  fingeta 
|>a68  them  over  the  sleeve  of  your  coat  with 
gurgling  expression  of  admiration  at  its  linenesvi 
or  if  you  have  rings  or  a  wntch-guard,  they 
your  hand  or  \>M  out  your  watuli  with  no  kind  of 
scruple.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of 
Ihis  in  the  course  of  my  ramhles;  but  a  day  or 
two  ago  [  found  myself  rather  more  than  usi 
a  subject  of  curiosity.  I  was  alone  iu  the  si 
of  embroidered  haiiilkcrihiefr<,  (e^ery  minute 
article  has  its  peculiar  bazaar,)  and,  wishing  to 
look  at  some  of  uncommon  beauty,  I  called  one  (^ 
the  many   Jeiva   always  near  a  slrang^r  to  latni 
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ft  penny  by  inlerpretlng  for  him,  and  was  soon 
|ip  to  the  €lbuw9  in  goods  that  would  tempt  a 
female  angel  out  of  Paradise.  As  I  was  selecting 
one  for  a  purchase,  a  woman  plumped  down  upon 
the  spat  beside  nie.  and  fixed  her  "reat,  hiack, 
unwinking  eyes  upon  my  face,  while  an  Abys- 
sinian slave  and  a  white  woman,  both  apparently 
her  dependents,  stood  respectfully  at  her  1>ack. 
A  small  turquoise  ring  (the  favourite  colour  in 
Turkey)  first  attracted  her  attention.  She  took 
Up  my  hand,  and  turned  it  over  in  her  soft,  fat 
fingers,  and  dropped  it  again  without  saying  a 
word.  1  looked  at  my  interpreter,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  it  nothing  extraordinary,  and  I  went  on 
with  my  bai^in.  Presently  my  fine-eyed  friend 
pulled  me  by  the  sleeve,  and,  as  I  leaned  toward 
her,  rubbed  her  forefinger  very  quickly  over  my 
cheek,  looking  at  me  intently  all  the  while,  I 
Was  a  little  disturbed  with  the  lady's  familiarity, 
and  asked  my  Jew  what  she  wanted.  1  found 
that  my  rubicund  complexion  was  something  u[>- 
common  among  the^^e  dark-skinned  Orientals,  and 
•he  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  1  was  not 
ftainted  !     1  concluded  my  purchase,  and,  putting 
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the  parcel  into  my  pocket,  did  my  prettiest 
Orientnl  salaam,  but  tu  my  mortification  the 
only  gathered  up  her  yaihrnack.  and  looked 
prised  out  of  her  great  eyes  at  my  freedom. 
Constantinople  friends  inform  me  that  I  am  b 
no  "  unction  to  my  soul  "  from  her  notice,  i 
liberties  being  not  at  all  particular.  The  huftbtmt 
exacts  from  his  half-dozen  wives  ooly  the  coo- 
cealment  of  their  faces,  and  they  have  no  oth»r 
idea  of  impropriety  m  public, 

In  the  centre  of  the  bazaar,  occupying  about, 
much  space  as  the  body  of  the  City-ball  io 
York,  is  what  is  called  the  beietteiu.  You  dt 
intuit  from  four  directions  by  massive  gated, 
are  shut,  and  all  persons  excluded,  except  bei 
seven  and  twelve  of  the  forenoon.  Tli 
core  of  Constantinople — the  soul  and  citadel  of 
Orientalism-  It  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  arms  and 
III  costly  articles  only.  The  roof  is  loflier  and  the 
light  more  dim  than  in  the  outer  bazaars,  and  the 
merchants  who  occupy  its  stalls  are  old  and  of 
estublished  credit.  Here  are  subjects  for  the 
pencil !  If  you  can  take  your  eye  from  tl 
.  Damascus  sabres,   with  their  jewelled  hilts 
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costly  scabbards,  or  from  those  geouned  daggers 
and  guns  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  casta  glance 
along  that  dim  avenue,  and  see  what  a  range  there 
is  of  glorious  old  gray-beards,  with  their  snowy 
turbans!  These  are  the  Turks  of  the  old  regime^ 
before  Sultan  Mahmoud  distigured  himself  with  a 
I  ooatlike  a  "dog  of  a  Christian,"  and  broke  iii 
upon  the  customs  of  the  Orient.  These  are  your 
opium-eaters,  who  smoke  even  in  their  sleep,  and 
would  not  touch  wine  if  it  were  handed  them  by 
bouris !  Tliese  arc  your  fatalists,  who  would  scarce 
take  the  trouble  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  tiou, 
and  who  arc  as  certain  of  the  miracle  of  Mahomet's 
coffin  as  of  the  length  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the 
()uality  of  the  tobacco  of  Shiraz. 

I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  the  bezesteiiii 
aUeping  my  fancy  in  its  rich  Orientalism,  and 
sometimes  trying  to  make  a  purchase  for  myself 
or  others.  It  is  curious  to  s<^  with  what  perlect 
iuditlerence  these  old  cross-legs  attend  tu  the 
wishes  of  a.  Christian,  L  was  idling  round  one 
day  with  an  English  traveller,  whom  1  had  known 
in  Italy,  when  a  Persian  robe  of  singular  beauty 
ihanging  on  one  of  the  stalls  arrested  my  coin- 
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no  tMNv  natk*  of  m  llMa  of  tht   whjl*  cba^ 
Mriiog  tfapM^k  hi*  beard.     He  (MKbl  b«*«  tat 
(or  Michael  Aa^alo'a  Moata.     Thin.   pale,  calv, 
»Bd  of  a  •lalue-likc  rvpoae  of  coonie^uwa  aad 
puatata,  «iUi  a  large  old-fiiduoDcd    lurbaa.  acd  ■ 
cariuif  b««ftl  half-miMglcd  arith  gray,  bu  tmA 
ban,  ud  hi*  tue  baat  enveloped  m    tbe  dnwiai 
and  bnglil-Ortouncd  ilra[K>ry  of  lh«  East — I  b^ 
iMver  wen  a  mure  majoltc  fi|;iiiT.     He  etiJcaUy 
did  not  «Mh  to  have  any  tbtng  to  do  wilb  m. 
Al  la*t  1   tool  out  tuv  Miuff-bus,  and,  addrBMiaf 
him  triih  "  Eirmiii !"  i)i«  Turkish  title  of  co«iitaa]r. 
laid  iny   IikimI   aa  niy  brra»t  and  oflTemd  bin  a 
|Hnch.     Tubacco  m  Ihi*  anaccoatooMtd  ahape  laa 
luxury  hen,  and  the  umber  niouibpurca  nammil 
rrem  hia  laoiMlache,  and  pnlting  hu  throe  Sngen 
lulo  my  box,  he  aaid    "pekkbeV   the  Tnrbirii 
ejacnlatioa  of  approval.     He  then  made  rootn  for 
•  us  on  hts  carpel,  aod  with  a  cloth  nteaaare  took 
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th^  rob^.  .from^  ito  n%il,  and  spread  it  before  us. 
My  friend  bought  it  unhesitatingly  for  a  dressing- 
govvn,  l^nd.we  spent  an  hour  in  looking  at  shawls^ 
9f  prices  perfectly  startling,  arms,  chalices  for 
incense,  spotless  amber  for  pipes,  pearls,  bracelets 
pf  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  **  things  rich  and  rare."  The  closing  of  the 
bezestein-gates  interrupted  our  agreeable  employ- 
ment^ and  our  old  friend  gave  us  the  parting 
salaam  very  cordially  for  a  Turk.  I  have  been 
there  frequently  since,  and  never  pass  with- 
out offering  my  snuff-box,  and  taking  a  whiff 
or  two  from  his  pipe,  which  I  cannot  refuse, 
though  it  is  not  out  of  his  mouth,  except  when 
oiTered  to  a  friend,  from  sunrise  till  midnight. 


One  of  the  regular  ''lions"  of  Constantinople 
is  a  kibaubshop,  or  Turkish  restaurant.  In  a 
ramble  with  our  consul,  the  other  day,  in  search 
of  the  newly-discovered  cistern  of  a  ''  thousand- 
and-one  columns,"  we  found  ourselves,  at  the 
hungry  hour  of  twelve,  opposite  a  famous  shop 


?98  rBxrtLuifo«  m  Tiie  wat. 

near  ibe  •lave-niarket.  1  wbb  rather  sU)gger<>d  at 
the  first  gUnce.  A  greasy  fellow,  witb  his  shirt 
roiled  to  bis  shoulders,  stood  near  the  door,  com- 
mendtng  his  shop  to  the  world  by  slappiog  on  tbe 
flank  a  whole  mutton  thut  hung  beaide  him, 
while,  as  a  customer  catne  iu,  hp  dwsbenwsljF 
whipped  oat  a  slice,  bad  it  cut  id  a  twinkling  iolo 
bits  as  large  as  a  piece  of  chalk,  (I  have  atopped 
five  minutfa  in  *nin,  to  find  a  better  compansouj 
strung  upon  a  long  iron  skewer,  and  laid  on  the 
coals.  My  friend  is  an  old  Constat) tiiiopolitaa, 
and  bad  eaten  kibaubt  before.  He  entered  with- 
out hesitation,  and  the  adroit  butcher,  giving  hie 
big  trowsers  a  fresh  bitch,  »nd  tightening  his 
girdle,  nude  a  new  cut  tor  hts  "  mrrow-Jegged^" 
cuatomers,  and  wished  lie  a  good  appetite ;  (the 
Tuiks  look  with  great  contempt  on  our  tight 
pwotaloona,  and  distinguish  ua  by  this  epithet.) 
^^^got  up  oo  the  platform,  crossed  our  legs  ander 
uaaa  well  aa  we  could,  and  I  cannot  deny  that 
the  savoury  miaaives  that  occasionally  reached  my 
nostrils  bred  a  grulaal  reconciliation  between  my 
stomach  and  my  eyes. 


[n 


me  five  i 


plalter    wbe    set 


\ 


betweeD  us,  loaded  wiih  piping-hot  Itiliaut/s, 
sprinkled  wrth  salad,  and  mixed  with  bits  ot 
bread  ;  oar  friend  the  cook,  by  way  of  making 
the  amiable,  stirring  it  up  well  with  his  fingers  as 
ht  brought  it  along.  As  Modely  says  in  the 
play,  "  In  love  or  mutton,  I  generally  fall  to  with- 
out ceremony,"  but,  spite  of  its  agreeable  flavour, 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  selected  a  very  small  bit, 
before  I  commenced  upon  the  kibiwbu  It  was 
very  good  eating,  I  soon  found  out,  and,  my 
finders  once  greased,  (for  you  ate  indulged  with 
neither  knife,  fork,  nor  skewer  in  Turkey.)  I 
jm>ved  myself  as  good  a  trencher-man  as  my 
IKend. 

The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  Constantinople 
live  between  these  shops  and  the  ctijh.  A  dish 
of  kiliaubs  serves  them  for  dinner,  and  ihey  drmk 
eoH'ee,  which  ihey  get  for  about  half  a  cent  a  cup, 
'from  momiog  till  night.  We  paid  for  our  mass, 
(which  was  more  than  any  two  men  could  eat  at 
once,  unless  very  hungry,)  twelve  cents. 

We  started  again  with  fresh  courage,  in  searcli 


_  ..^  <>..«. »^u   05«.. 


u(  the  cUUm.  We  soon  foand  the  old  out. 
which  It  an  immense  excavation,  with  a  roof,  sop- 
{wrlod  by  five  hundred  granite  colamna,  cm* 
]>loycd  now  us  a  place  for  twisting  silk  ;  abA 
rtM aping  from  its  clamorous  deniiens,  who  rualied 
u|>  afler  us  to  the  daylight,  begging  parai,  we 
tuuL  one  of  ihe  boys  fur  a  guide,  and  soon  found 

.  !:■  wlri%  at  tha  doar  rf  t  hrif.nw— d  hnwi>  ■ 
MM  of  «U  liiiliiiiUlwtli  of  Ike  «i^,  Mi  4U^ 
■on-ajad  Anieaia%  «■&>»:  Aabbj  odpii«k>«Hl 
•Twyauk  of  Bitei—  fit^,  ■JwJttwt;  Whf*- 
tnh)y  teMttding  «ot  atw—  wowty  ^  fcefcw  i» 
kt  u  pua  the  tbmhoU.'  ^;hto  of  atopi.  dM- 
geroutly  niiiioii*,  led  aa  down,  first  into  a  gmiden, 
br  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  thence  into  a 
dark  and  damp  cavern,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
covered  with  water.  As  the  eye  became  accus- 
tomed  to  the  darkness,  we  could  distinguish  tall 
and  besatiful  columns  of  marble  and  granite,  with 
superb  Corinthian  capitals,  perhaps  thirty  feet  in 
height,  receding  as  far  as  the  limits  of  oar  ob- 
scured sight.    The  old  man  said  there  were  a 
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tfaougtod  o£t  tbcoi*  The  noiaber -was  donbtlcAs 
exaggerated^  but  we  saw  enongb  to  convince  us, 
tbat  here  was  covered  up,  almost  unknown,  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  works  of  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Constantinople. 


Tbe  pCT^ionofbrntLing — Pip«9 — Down)'  uusbions — C'ljftc — 
Ruhbiiig  (lowD — "  Circular  jusiice,"  aa  displayol  lu  the 
reiribution  of  lioileJ  lobsltrs — A  deliiffe  of  suds — The  jhain- 
poo — Loxnrioui  help*  to  imagimiion— A  padatnanxamv 
lion — Story  of  an  American  tar,  burdraied  with  small  change 
— Beauty  of  the  Turitiab  children — A  civilised  monster 
— Glimpse  at  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  an  ill-humour. 

"  Time  is  (not)  money"  in  the  East.  We  were 
three  hours  to-day  at  the  principal  bath  of  Con- 
stantinople, goit^  through  the  ordinary  process  of 
the  establishment,  and  were  out-stayed,  at  last,  by 
two  Turkish  officers  who  bad  entered  with  us. 
During  this  time,  we  had  each  the  assiduous  ser- 
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vice  of  an  attendant,  and  cofTee,  lemonade,  and 
pipes  ftd  libitum,  for  the  consideration  of  half  a 
Spanish  dollar. 

Although  I  have  once  described  a  Turkish  bath, 
the  metropolitan  "  pomp   and  circumstance"  so 
far  exceed  the  provincial   in  this  luxury,  that  I 
think  1  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  a  moment 
upon  it  again.     The  dressing-room  opens  at  once 
from  the  street.    We  descended  half-a-dozen  steps 
to  a  stone  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
large  marble  fountain.     Its  basin  was  kept  full  by 
several  jeti-tttau,  which  threw  their  silver  curves   , 
into  the  air ;  and  the  edge  was  set  round  with  nar- 
gliUh,  (or  Persian  water-pipes  with  glass  vases,)   ■ 
ready  for  the   smokers   of  the   mild   tobacco   of  ] 
Shiraz.     The  ceiling  of  this  lai^e  hall  was  lofty, 
and  the  sides  were  encircled  hy  three  galleries, 

e  above  the  other,  with  open  balustrades,  within 
which  the  bathers  undressed.  In  a  corner  sat 
several  attendants,  with  only  a  napkin  around  . 
their  waists,  smoking  till  their  services  should  be 
required  ;  and  one  who  had  just  come  from  the 
'  bath,  streaming  with  perspiration,  covered 
himself  with    cloths,  and    lay  crouched    upon   a 


cvpettfll  he  toM  bear,  with  Mftiy,  Che  teMpcra 


A  hdAnked  Terk.  witboiil  hie  tmin;  2m& 


a  Mcphirtophclce  tbeo  a  Geajaiedey 

coeU  eeeice  foibcar  nhrinking  es  the'  sfiaivfr* 

heedeii  Iroop  of  tciiihiie  smed  epon  uti,  au, 

vHhoet  a  woid,  pulled  off  oar  boote,  durui  our 

§ttt  into  slippei»9  end  led  es  vpinto  the  gipitkiy  to 

■■dreHb    An  ottomeD,  piled  with  rnehiopi.^aed 

.  ,^ "» '  ■^^ 
ofcfhei^y  on  the  wall,  bj  a  small  Burvor,  ins 

•  ■-    c' 
allotted  to  each;  and  with  the  a«i«lance  of  my 

■  i*".' 
frmiliar,  (who  was  quite  too  fiunilnur)  I  ftand 

.  ■.■» 
mjsdf  stripped  ■elms  tolnu,  and  a  snowy  naplun, 

with   a  gold-embroidered   edge,  twisted  into  a 

becoming  turban  around  my  head. 

We  were  led  immediately  into  the  first  bath,  a 
small  roomy  in  which  the  heat,  for  the  first  breath 
or  twOy  seemed  rather  oppressive.  Carpets  were 
spread  for  us  on  the  warm  marble  floor,  and  cross- 
ing our  legs,  with  more  ease  than  when  cased  in 
our  un-Oriental  pantaloons,  we  were  served  with 
jupes  and  coffee  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

After  a  half  hour,  the  atmosphere,  so  warm 
when  we  entered,  began  to  feel  chilly,  and   we 
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were  taken  by  the  arm,  and  led  by  our  speechless 

.  .muasulman,  through  an  intermediate  room,  into 

the  grand  bath.     The  heat  here  seemed  to  me,  for 

a  moment,  ahnost  intolerable.     The  floor  was  hot, 

and  the  air  so  moist  with  the  suffoc-aling  vapour. 

as  to  rest  like  mist  tipoii  the  skin.     It  was  a  spa- 

s  and  vaulted  room,  with,  perhaps,  (irty  amall 

I  Kjuare   windows  in  the  dome,  and  four  arched 

I. recesses  in  the  sides,  supplied  with  marble  seats, 

I  ftnd  small  reservoirs  of  hot  and  cold  water.    In  the 

I  centre  was  a  broad  platrorm,  on  which  the  bather 

'ubbed  and  shampooed,  occupied,  just  then, 

I  "fcy  two  or  three  dark-skinned  Turks,  lying  on  their 

il»ck9,   with   their  eyes   shut,  dreaming,   if  one 

I  might  judge  by  their  countenances,  of  Paradise. 

After  being  left  to  walk  about  for  a  half  hour, 

I  by  this  time  bathed  in  perspiration,  our  respective 

demons  seized   upon  us  again,  and  led  ua  to  the 

marble  seats  in  the  recesses.     Putting   a   rough 

j  mitten  on   the  right  hand,   my  Turk  then  com- 

I'Bienred   upon  my  breast,  scouring   me,  without 

water  or  mercy,  from  head  to  foot,  and  turning  me 

KitoTer    on    my    face    or    my    back,   without    the 

l^teast   "  by-your-leave "  expression  io   bis   coun- 


> 

I  tnmkd  not  \M 


I  was  les  ia  cknbl 
apnckt,  aad,  with 


tap  mi  ibe 


at  hM-hfoiSmg  wmter. 
m  tke  phj,  calk  a  "dicohr 
m  tht  watU«  I  sboold  luive 
far  catine  of  lobsters.  My 
isaitfed  at  the  suddeoaesf 
I  inn  ma:  apoa  bit  feet,  and,  tumine 
ccU  valcr  mo  tlie  reserroir,  laid  his 
ki£*i  oe  his  hmst,  and  looked  an  apology. 
T^  scaid:=Lc:  wms  c-ohr  momeiilary.  and  the  quah- 
nf-:!     c.:c:te:i:5    •:!    the    snoceeciine    cups     highly 

We  wer^  lett  acain.  Kit  a  whiW.  to  our  reflcc- 
t:on>.  ard  then  reappeared  cor  attendants,  with 
lanre  bowls  of  the  snds  of  scented  soap,  and  small 
bunches  of  foft  Angora  wool.  With  this  we  were 
tenderly  washed,  and  those  of  roy  companions 
who  wished  it  were  shaved.  The  last  operation 
they    described    as     peculiarly    agreeable,    both 
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from  the  softened  state  of  the  skin  am)  dexterity 
of  the  operators. 

Rinsed  once  more  with  warm  water,  our  snony 
turbans  were  twieted  around  our  heads  again, 
cloths  were  tied  about  our  waists,  and  we  returned 
to  the  second  room.  The  transition  from  the  ex- 
isive  heat  within  made  the  air,  that  we  had 
ind  ojipresaive  when  we  entered,  seem  disagret- 
ably  chilly.  We  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  lonu; 
cloths,  and,  resuming  our  carpets,  took  coffee  and 
pipes  aa  before.  In  a  few  minntes  we  bezan  to 
fee)  a  delightful  glow  in  our  veins,  and  then  our 
cloths  became  unpleasantly  warm,  and,  by  Uie 
time  we  were  taken  back  to  the  dressing-room,  its 
co)d  air  was  a  relief.  They  led  ita  to  the  otto- 
mans, and,  piling  the  cushions  so  as  to  form  a 
curve,  laid  us  upon  them,  covered  with  clean 
while  cloths,  and,  bringing  ns  sherbets,  lemonade, 
and  pipes,  dropped  upon  their  knees,  and  com- 
menced pressing  our  limbs  all  over  gently  with 
their  hands.  My  sensations  during  the  half  hour 
that  we  lay  here  were  indescribably  agreeable.  I 
felt  an  absolute  repose  of  body, — a  calm,  half- 
ideepy  languor  in  my  whole  frame, — and  a  tran- 


pn^  <m  tk>  Uikf  a  .  m^    '  -  1 1     j   ■>  it 

—  — «  of  IW  fiiHWiiii,  Ue  *y  mIm  ImIb 
f— bJ  wy  bwh*  vilh  ■  iamA  m  g:c«tk  «  ■ 
cWdV  Mid  «t  niwi*  u>  »e  m  if  pIcmmtm 
kMUkias  (raM  e««v;  poae  of  m;  rlcvaMri  ad 
1  Am.  I  cosM  •<>]  nfly  lun  f  i  ^  ^ 
■inilfM'  of  thv  <)mv  npa-n  the  latonou*  cow^ 
>ii.|i  t  !.■»  ilidii  n»r  al  the  flonent  aod  pcM>{Ktl 
J.  t.r  .if  iJie  OnitiUl  litrnaturr,  uben  ihe 
i  i«  -iilijiiUit  lo  iiirluFnci-«  to  reAiitng  aixi  fi- 
ruliiii;,  Uiif  tmilJ  hartllv  fail  to  prow  a  poft. 
>..iilJ  ttiii.L.  <(fii  Hith  lhi»  habit  of  KasLrm 
i\  :il.pii>-.  It  1  mil  Ut  loiicenf  a  roiiiaiicc,  vr 
idii.  .Ill  i|pitiijl.iminni,  seuj  mc  to  tht  baib 
,  ,1..>  -I  i.ll.ii.->.s  iiii(l,.-.mniiE  me  up  nnh 
■  .■,.,«;■  atui  bvrK.lt^n^J  na|,L.ns    l€a%f  lur  till 


With   D  (lin-KT  III    |ir.j«i>.>tt  at  n  fri<>ii(f>  hoi 
i«  Of  e,^\n  mik-s  .1,.  ilif  H,.s|.hi.rii<,  «c  M..r;c, 
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fti^'m^^dg  «ii  foot,  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
SalUiW  Mahmoud  go  to  mosque,  by  the  way.  We 
i/bOpf^d  a  moment  to  look  into  the  marble  pa^ 
▼lUon  'containing  the  clocks  of  the  mosque  of 
T^hfiinay  and  drank  at  the  opposite  pavilion^ 
tfOiW  the  brass  cup  chained  in  the  window  and 
iHipfiiied  constantly  from  the  fountain  within,  and 
fken  kept  on  through  the  long  street  to  the  first 
^iifcigie    of    Do/ma-baktchi,    or    the    Garden    ©f 

it  Determined,  with  the  day  before  us,  to  yield  tf$ 
kf¥tPf  temptation  on  the  road,  we  entered  a  small 
^t0  Overlooking  a  segment  of  the  Bosphorns,  and 
while  the  acorn- sized  cups  were  simmering  on  the 
ntffirgAn/,  my  friend  entered  into  conversation  in 
Arabic,  with  a  tawny  old  Egyptian,  who  sat  smo-^ 
king  in  the  corner.  He  was  a  6ne  specimen  of  the 
^' responsible-looking  "  Oriental,  and  had  lately 
arrived  from  Alexandria  on  business.  Pleasant 
land  of  the  East !  where,  to  be  the  pink 
courtesy,  you  must  pass  your  snuff-box  or 
tobacco- p(»uch  to  the  stranger,  and  ask  him  those 
qwestions  of  his  "  whereabout,"  so  impertinent  in 
more  civilised  Europe.  '   ''''  ^'    '^^'- 


310  pmciLuirQs  bt  thb  way. 

After  a  brief  dialogue,  which  was  "  Ebrew**  to 
me,  our  Alexandrian,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  commenced  a  narration  with  a  great  deal 
of  expressive  gesture,  at  which  my  fnend  seemed 
very  proTokingly  amused.  I  sipped  my  coffee, 
and  wondered  what  could  have  led  one  of  these 
silent  gray  beards  into  an  amusing  story,  till  t 
pause  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  transIatioD. 
Hearing  that  we  were  Americans,  the  l^yptian 
had  begun  by  asking  whether  there  was  a  super- 
stition in  our  country  against  receiving  back 
nHMiey  in  change.  He  explained  his  question  by 
saying  that  he  was  in  a  cafiy  at  Tophana,  when  a 
bi^at*s  crew,  from  the  American  frigate,  waiting 
tor  some  <.ne  at  the  landincr  entered,  and  asked 
loi  cv»ttef.  They  draiik  it  very  quietly,  and  one 
,1  them  i:ave  the  cnjtjce  a  dollar,  receiving  in 
c'naniic  a  handful  of  the  shabby  and  adulterated 
ntonov  of  Constantinople.  Jack  was  rather  sur- 
prtsod  ai  iietiing  a  dozen  cups  of  coflTee,  and  so 
much  com  tor  his  dollar,  and  requested  the  boy, 
bv  siirn>.  to  treat  tlie  company  at  his  exp>ense. 
Tins  was  done,  the  Turks  all  acknowledorins  the 
iOuricsN  b\   lavinj:  their  hands  upon  their  fore- 
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■^ads  and  breasts,  and  still  Jack's  money  lay 
heavy  ta  bis  hands.  He  called  fur  [lipes,  and 
tliey  smoked  a  while;  but  finding  still  that  his 
riches  were  not  perceptibly  diminished,  he  bitched 
up  his  trowsers,  and,  with  a  dexterous  flirt,  threw 
his  piastres  and  paras  all  round  upon  the  com- 
pany, and  loUed  out  of  the  caji.  From  the  gra- 
vity of  the  other  sailors  at  this  remarkable  Bou- 
rish,  the  old  Kgyptian  and  bis  fellow  cross-legs 
had  imagined  it  to  be  a  national  custom  ! 

Idling  along  through  the  next  village,  we 
turned  to  admire  a  Turkish  child,  led  by  an 
Abyssinian  slave.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  children  are  so  beautiful,  and 
this  was  a  cherub  of  a  boy,  like  one  of  Domem- 
cbino'e  angels.  As  we  stopped  to  look  at  bini, 
the  little  fellow  commenced  crying  most  lustily. 

"  Hush,  my  rose  !"  said  the  Abyssinian,  "  these 
are  good  Franks :  these  are  not  the  Franks  that 
eat  children;  hush  I" 

It  certainly  takes  the  nonsense  out  of  one  to 
travel.  I  should  never  have  thought  it  possible, 
if  I  had  not  been  in  Turkey,  that  1  could  be  made 
r  to  scare  a  child. 


Lb  c/  Frederick  Butenm, 

v»Ik  of  tke  paheoi  oa  the 
:>fr«  f«c?.  iiiafii  ■!  mad  iscompumble  Tieiit 
rf  i^  BMofensw  laii  arrived  ml  BeJkikimfk^  (or 
-^i*  wrrte  nr«^.^  jsst  ss  tbe  Uoops  were  drmwii 
1^  x^  rie  <ccr  «f  tbe  Boeqoe.  We  took  om 
«aDit  VKKT  a  fiiBe-tree.  ia  the  midst  of  m  cnmi 
sfw^^meo^  sci  praeoiij  tke  moisj  fasod  struck 
13  die  itiiBUft  s  sirn,  and  the  led  hones  ap- 
reiLnd  jn  s^!ic  They  caioe  on  vitb  their  grooms 
AJii  their  rca  hc^ascs^.  a  d^sxen  matchless  Ara- 
'^laoiK  scarce  UMcftm^  ibe  grooiid  with  their 
rrancias*-  Oh.  how  teaatifiil  they  were !  Their 
vi«".cate  IrmVs:  the-.r  scaii.  Teiaed  heads  and  fiery 
2.:strl» :  tri^T  ^icw:n^.  Tntelii^renl  eyes :  their 
:-  /£.  *\:r:,  b*:cr-0-rvi:  actjn;  their  round  bodies, 
'.rr-^/r-  r:i:  ^'*^  np^cnirf-i  ar. i  -rripatient  energy; 
:.-if:-  c-.rtei,  ha'j^hiy  ccck<.  ar.d  dark  manes 
:^;«  r.^:  wiidiv  :a  tht?  wihv*.  K1  Borak,  the  m^re 
.f  :he  vro;:het,  ir::"i  the  uin^>  of  a  bird,  was  not 
li^^hier  cr  mere  beaiititul. 

The  saltan  followed .  preceded  by  hi<  principal 
otficers,  with  a  stirrup-hclder  mnnins:  at  each  side, 
and  mounted  on  a  tame-looking  lliincarian  horse. 
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rfe^ore  tne  red  "tez  cap,  and  a  ci^ani-coloured 
cYoak^  Wl^ich  covered  his  horse  to  the  tail.     His 
face  was  lowering ;  his  firm,  powerful  jaw  set  in 
an  expression  of  fixed  displeasure,  and  his  far- 
fainra  eye  had  a  fierceness  within  its  dark  socket, 
fr6ib  which  I  involuntarily  shrank.     The  women, 
as'We  came  along,  set  up  a  kind  of  howl,  accord- 
i^g'^t^  their  custom,  but  he  looked  neither  to  the 
ri^tit  nor  left,  and  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
aiiy  one's  existence  but  his  own.     He  was  quite 
anoflief-looking  man  from  the  Mahmoud  I  had 
se^^  smiling  in  his  handja-bash  on  the  Bosphonis. 
As  he  dismounted  and  entered  the  mosque,  we 
went  on  our  way,  moralising  sagely  on  the  novel 
subject  of  human  happiness— our  text,  the  cloud 
on  the  brow  of  a  sultan,  and  the  quiet  sunshine  in 
the  bosoms  of  two  poor  pedestrians  by  the  way- 
side. 
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.     LETTER    XXVII. 

oC  f^tt  BoBphoni^— SunuMT-pAhoe  of  the  Softaa^ 
mkk  mm  6kA  TwMik  womd— Hw  Am  «r 
-The  Sailu  lus  own  Iwtchcf  Tlii  e^  FopcHk- 
tks— Vnii  tD  te  momfam^A  foimiddile  darvUi— 
Sutt  Sofihift — Moaqve  of  Sahm  Adunel  — THoet  of 
ChiaQHUtT. 

From  this  elevated  point,  the  singular  effect  of 
a  desert  commenGing  from  the  very  streets  of  the 
city  is  still  more  obserrable.  The  compact  edge 
of  the  metropolis  is  Tisible  even  upon  the  more 
rural  Bosphorus,  not  an  inclosure  or  a  straggling 
house  venturing  to  protrude  beyond  the  closely- 
pressed  limit.  To  repeat  the  figure,  it  seems, 
with  the  prodigious  mass  of  habitations  on 
either  shore,  as  if  all  the  cities  of  both  Europe 


I 
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and  Asia  were  swept  to  their  respective  borders ; 
or  as  if  the  crowded  masses  upon  the  long-extend- 
ing shores  were  the  deposit  of  some  mighty  over- 
flow of  the  sea. 

From  Pera  commence  the  numerous  villages, 
separated  only  by  name,  which  form  a  fringe  of 
peculiarly  light  and  fantastic  architecture  to  tbe 
uerer- wearying  Bosphorus.  Within  the  small 
limit  of  your  eye,  upon  that  silver  link  between 
the  two  seas,  there  are  fifty  valleys  and  thirty 
rivers,  and  an  imperial  palace  on  every  loveliest 
spot  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Marnioru.  The 
Italians  say,  "  See  Naples  and  die !  "  but  for 
Naples  I  would  read  Stamboul  and  the  Bos- 
phorus- 

Descending  unwillingly  from  this  enchanting 
spot)  we  entered  a  long  glen,  closed  at  the  water's 
edge  by  the  sultan's  summer-palace,  and  present 
residence  of  Beylerbey.  Half-way  down,  we  met 
a  decrepid  old  woman  toiling  up  the  path,  and 
my  friend,  with  a  Wordsworthian  passion  for  all 
thing?  humble  and  simple,  gave  her  the  Turkish 
"  Good-morrow,"  and  inquired  her  business  at  the 
village.     She   had   been   Ut  Stavros,  to  sell  ten 
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patas'  wvith  of  hrAi — mhomt  dm*  ermt  of  av 
ranvocy.  H«  pvt  %  mail  picre  of  aVnr  ■* 
her  hitni,  while,  with  ihe  miU  •Crong-  bsbl  rf 
Tn4Uh  Modaty,  »be  etDployed  Ae  other  ■ 
foUhis  hrr  teUercil  jNuiMwri  ao  >•  to  cvneeat  hct 
fntum  from  tb«  gmtt  ofunn^^vr*.  Sbe  bad  wl 
eipcdrd  charity.  "What  b  tkia  Ibr*'  ahc 
••k«d,  looking  at  it  with  aoiue  tarpciae.  "IV 
hvy  brrad  for  voar  children,  mother*"  "B- 
fcndi!"  nid  the  poor  oM  cfBtwa,  bar  voiR 
Irfni1>!in^.  i\nd  thp  tear*  strpaminsr  from  her  pvm. 
■■  ..i>  .liil.iRi.  nrr  ull  ,W,i'  There  is  no  on* 
ii.n  !■.  1W.-.1  m.-  >ii).i  Allah."  It  were  worth  » 
]...,  (■-  »lnl..  tn  l,>r  iti  ihr  i:a*t.  Like  the  fairr  in 
t!ii     Ml.  ,    iliiy    i»'»ir    .i|M-n    their    hp*    but    (he\ 

■■-P  ..l.^..r^■■ 
\^ .  iMok  ;i  .■niipic  at  the  niwqiic  of  Sultan 
>.)iiii,  :,1  llrylrrl«-y,  uiiH  flimleii  slcv«ly  past  the 
,.,i|-rn;.!  |.:ih..-,..  TivT  or  si\  rnnuchs,  with  then 
i,-,i  .-.ip.  :iii.!  I. TIL-  Miie  dresses,  wore  tiilkuiL'  at  ;i 
Inji  t.hMr  in  liir  ivi.rl-ynrd  of  th.-  h;uvm.  and 
«.-Ma/r.i  L.hL:  ^lid  -MrtHMlv  ill  th,-  rim-  laiiK-.- 
film*,-.  .■,.ii,-.-hIiim_'  si.  niiiny  nf  iho  picked  Ijenulii- 
of  the   empire.       A   mandolin,   *ery    mdilltrenilv 
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strummed  in  one  of  the  projecting  wings,  be- 
trayed the  employment  of  some  fair  Fatima^ 
and  there  was  a  single  moment  when  we  could 
see,  by  the  relief  of  a  comer  window,  the  outline 
of  a  female  figure ;  but  the  caique  floated  re* 
morselessly  on^  and  our  busy  imaginations  had 
tbeir  own  unreal  shadows  for  their  reward.  As 
we  approached  -  the  central  fa9ade  the  polished 
brazen  gates  flew  open,  and  a  band  of  thirty 
musicians  came  out  and  ranged  themselves  on  the 
terrace  beneath  the  palace-windows,  announcing, 
in  their  first  flourish,  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  had 
thrtist  his  fingers  into  his  pillaw,  and  his  subjects 
were  at  liberty  to.dine.  Not  finding  their  music 
much  to  our  taste,  we  ordered  the  caikjees  to 
assist  the  current  a  little,  and,  shooting  past 
Stavros,  we  put  across  the  Strait  from  the  old 
palace  of  Shemsheh  the  vizier,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  was  once  more  in  my  floating  home, 
under  the  **  star-spangled  banner." 


Constantinople  was  in  a  blaze  last  night,  with 
the  illumination  for  the  approach  of  the  Turkish 
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ihese  occaBJODs,  each  was  entrusted  with  a  purse 
to  be  expended  in  clianty.  The  elder  brother 
800Q  distributed  his  piastres,  and  borrowed  of 
his  attenclaata  to  continue  his  chanties;  white 
Mahmoud  quietly  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket, 
and  added  it  to  his  private  hoard  on  his  return. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  he  has  a  particular  passion 
for  upholstery,  and,  in  his  frequent  change  froiu 
one  serai  to  another,  allows  no  nail  to  be  driven 
without  his  supervision.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of 
lierverse  contradiction,  so  truculent  that  none  but 
the  most  abject  flatterers  can  preserve  his  favour, 
"and  you  have  a  pretty  handful  of  offsets  against 
a  character  certainly  not  without  some  royal 
qualities. 


With  one  of  the  Reis  Effendi's  and  one  of  the 
Seraskier's  officers,  followed  by  four  kertawet  in 
the  Turkish  military  dress,  and  every  Aian  a  pair 
of  slippers  in  his  pocket,  we  accompanied  the 
commodore,  to-day,  on  a  visit  to  the  principal 
moaquee. 

Landing  first  atTophana,  on  the  Pera  side,  we    ■ 
entered  the  court  of  the  new  mosque  built  by  the 
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jvesent  aultan,  wlioee  elegant  exterior  of  wltite 
marble,  and  two  freelily-gitded  miaareta  wa  had 
ndmired  daily,  lying  at  anciior  without  sound  of  the 

'    juuezzin.     The  morning  prayers  were  just  orer. 

I    tnd   the   retiring   TurLs   looked,    with  lowering    , 
brows,  at  UE,  as  we  pulled  off  our  boots  on  thfl 
^acred  threshold. 

We  entered  upon  what,  but  for  the  high  pulpit, 
J  should  have  taken  for  rather  a  superb  baU>rooni. 
An  unencumbered  floor  carpeted  gaily  ;  a  small 
arabesque  gallery  over  the  door  quite  like  an 
prchestm ;  chandeliers  aud  lamps  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  walls  paiuted  of  the  brightest  and 
Ufifmt  mied  coloun,  fisned  an  iotcfior  ^mAtif 
malting  in  the  "dim  religious  \if^".i'ittii% 
place  of  worship.  We  were  shuffling  round 
iq  bur  alippera  from  one  side  to  the  other,  ex- 
spaiping  the  marble  mihrab  and  the  narrow  and 
towering  pulpit,  when  a  ragged  and  decrepid  der- 
viflb,  with  his  papoosbes  in  his  hand,  and  his  toes 
af\'^  heels  protruding  from  a  very  dirty  pair  <^ 
stockings,  rose  from  bis  prayers  and  began  walfer 
ing  backward  and  forward,  eyeing  us  ferocioaslj 
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^  ind'totitterihg  himself  into  qnite  a  passion.     His 

^  .^blfkritj  fer  hifideb  was  evidently  at  a  low  ebb. 

^  -"B^^i^  step  we  took  upon  the  holy  floor  seemed  to 

^    tM  to  his  fury.    The  kervasses  observed  him,  but 

^     hlf -Biigar-;loaf  cap  carried  some  respect  with  it, 

^      ttiid  they  evidently  did  not  hke  to  meddle  with 

him.      He  followed  us   to  the  door,   fixing  his 

MlOw  gray  eyes  with  a  deadly  glare  upon  each 

dttie  as  he  went  ont»  and  the  Turkish   officers 

iMaaed  rather  glad  to  hurry  us  out  of  his  way. 

He  left  us  in  the  vestibule,  and  we  mounted  a 

handsome  marble  staircase  to  a  suite  of  apartments 

above,   communicating  with  the  sultan's  private 

gallery.    The  carpets  here  were  richer,  and  the 

divans,  with  which  the  half-<lozen  saloons   were 

'     Surrounded,   were  covered  with  the  most  costly 

stuffs  of  the  East.    The  gallery  was  divided  from 

the  area  of  the  mosque  by  a  fine  brazen  grating 

curiously  wrought,  and  its  centre  occupied  by  a 

rich  ottoman,  whereon  the  imperial  legs  are  crossed 

in  the  intervals  of  his  prostrations.     It  was  about 

the  size  and  had  the  air  altogether  of  a  private  box 

at  the  Opera. 

We  crossed  the  Golden  Horn,  and,  passing  the 
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eunuch's  guard,  eulered  the  gardens  of  thesei 
nn  our  way  to  Santa  Sophia.  An  inner  wall  9 
Beparnteil  us  from  the  gilded  kiosks,  at  whuM 
latticed  windows,  peering  above  the  trees,  we  inighi 
have  clearly  perused  the  features  of  any  peeping 
inmate ;  but  the  httle  crossed  bars  revealed 
notliing  but  their  own  provoking  eye  of  the  size  of 
a  rose  leaf  in  the  centre,  and  we  reached  the  upper 
gate  without  even  a  glimpse  of  a  waved  baiidket- 
chief  to  stir  our  chivalry  to  the  rescue. 

A  confused  mass  of  buttresses  without  fom 
or  order,  is  all  that  you  are  shown  for 
exterior  of  that  "wonder  of  the  world," 
mosque  of  mosques,  the  renowned  Santa  Sophia. 
We  descended  a  dark  avenue,  and  leaving  our 
hoots  in  a  vestibule  that  the  horse  of  Mahomet 
the  Second,  if  hewas  lodged  ds  ambitiously  livnig 
as  dead,  would  have  disdained  for  his  stable,  we 
entered  the  vaulted  area.  A  long  breath  and  an 
admission  of  its  attributed  almost  supernatural 
grandeur  followed  our  too  hasty  disappointment. 
It  is  indeed  a  "vast  and  wondrous  dome  I"  Its 
dimensions  are  less  than  those  of  St.  Peter's 
Rome,  but  its  effect,  owing  to  its  unity  and 
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plicity  of  design  is,  I  tiiink,  su[>erior.  The  nu- 
merous small  galleries  let  inlo  its  sides  add  rich- 
ness to  it  without  impairing  its  appareut  magui- 
tude  ;  and  its  vast  floor,  u|>on  which  a  single  indi- 
vidual is  almost  lost,  the  sombre  colours  of  its  walla 
untouched  probably  for  centuries,  and  the  dim 
sepulchral  tight  that  etruggies  the  deep-niched  and 
retiring  windows,  form  altogether  an  interior  from 
which  the  imagination  returns,  like  tlie  dove  to 
the  ark,  fluttering  and  bewildered. 

Our  large  party  separated  over  its  wilderness  of 
a  floor,  and  each  might  have  had  his  hour  of  soli- 
tude, had  the  once  Christian  spirit  of  the  spot  (or 
ihe  present  pagan  demon)  aflected  hira  religiously. 
I  found,  myself,  a  singular  pleasure  in  wandering 
about  upon  the  elastic  mats,  (laid  four  or  five 
thick  all  over  the  floor,)  examining  here  a  tattered 
banner  hung  against  the  wall,  tmd  there  a  rich 
Cashmere  which  had  covered  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet;  on  one  side  a  slab  of  transparent  alabas- 
ter from  the  temple  of  Solomon,  (a  strange  relic 
for  a  Mahometan  mosque,)  and  on  the  other  a  dark 
mihrab  surrounded  by  candles  of  incredible  pro- 
portions, looking  like  the  marble  columns  of  some 
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friezeless  portico.  The  four  "  ux-wingecl  cheru- 
bim" on  the  roof  of  the  dome,  sole  reraaimn^  trace 
aa  they  fire  nf  the  religion  to  tvliich  the  building 
wug  (irat  tledicated,  had  better  been  lef^  to  the 
1  m a i[i nation.  They  are  uionstraus  id  mosaic.  It 
is  said  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  moeqoe  is 
cased  beneath  its  dusky  plaster  M-iiJi  the  same 
cosily  mosaic  which  covers  the  ceiling.  To  make  n 
Mahometan  mosque  of  a  Christian  church,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  erase  Christian  emblems 
from  the  walls ;  besides  which  the  Turks  have  a 
superstitious  horror  of  all  imitative  arts,  consider- 
ing the  painting  of  the  human  features  particularly, 
as  ft  mockery  of  the  handiwork  of  Allah. 

Wo  weut  hence  to  the  more  modern  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmet,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Santa 
Sophia  within,  but  its  own  beautiful  prototype  in 
exterior.  Its  spacious  and  solemn  court,  its  six 
heaven-piercing  minarets,  its  fountains,  and  the 
mausoleums  of  the  sultans,  with  their  gilded 
cupolas,  and  sarcophagi  covered  with  Cashmeres, 
(the  murdering  sultan  and  his  murdered  brothers 
lying  in  equal  splendour  side  by  side,)  ai-e  of  a 
style  of  richness  pecuharly  Oriental  and  imposhig. 
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We  Tisited  in  BuccesBion  Sultan  Bajazet,  Suly- 
manye,  and  Sultana  Valid^,  all  of  the  same 
arabesque  exterior,  and  very  similar  within.  The 
description  of  one  leaves  very  little  to  be  said  of 
the  other ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Santa  Sophia, 
of  which  I  should  like  to  make  a  lounge  when  I 
am  in  love  with  my  own  company,  the  mosques  of 
Cotistantinople  are  a  kind  of  **  lion"  well  killed 
in  a  single  visit. 
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Fftiewdl  to  CoDstantinople-^Europe  and  the  Eaat  oom[ 
Tbe  depwtnre — Smymty  the  gnti  mnt  fbr  figs — As  a- 
Gunion  into  Am  Minor^— Tiavdliiig  gqnipmeiiti  ■  Chwacier 
of  the  hiyjifl — Encampment  of  gipsiet— A  yoa&lbl  Hebe — 
Note,  Horror  of  the  Turks  for  the  **  undeen  animal  *' — ^An 
anecdote. 


I  HAVE  spent  the  last  day  or  two  in  farewell  visits 
to  my  favourite  haunts  in  Constantinople.  I 
galloped  up  the  Bosphorus,  almost  envying  les 
antes  damnees  that  skim  so  swiftly  and  perpetually 
from  the  Symplegades  to  Marmora,  and  from 
Marmora  back  to  the  Symplegades.  I  took  a 
caique  to  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  and 
rambled  away  an  hour  on  its  silken  sward.     I 
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lotiRged  a.  morning  iu  the  bazaars,  smoked  a. 
parting-pipe  with  ray  old  Turk  in  the  Bezestein, 
I  and  exchanged  a  last  salaam  with  the  venerable 
Armenian  bookseller,  still  poring  over  his  illumi- 
nated Hafiz.  Aud  la«t  night,  with  the  sundown- 
boat  waiting  at  the  pier,  1  loitered  till  twilight 
in  the  small  and  elevated  cemetery  between  Galata 
and  Pera,  and,  with  feelings  of  even  painful  re- 
gret, gazed  my  last  upon  the  matchless  scene 
around  me.  In  the  words  of  the  eloquent  author 
of  AiiastasiuB,  when  taking  the  same  farewc 
"  For  the  last  time,  my  eye  wandered  over  the 
dimpled  hills,  glided  along  the  winding  waters, 
and  dived  into  the  deep  and  delicious  dells,  in 
which  brand)  out  its  ja^ed  shores.  Reverting 
from  these  smiling  outlets  of  its  sea-beat  suburbs 
to  its  busy  centre,  I  surveyed,  in  slow  succession, 
every  chaplet  of  swelling  cupolas,  every  grove  of 
slender  minarets,  and  every  avenue  of  ghttering 
porljcos,  whose  pinnacles  dart  their  golden  shalU 
from  between  the  dark  cypress-trees  into  the 
azure  sky.  I  dwelt  on  them  as  on  things  I  never 
was  to  behold  more ;  and  nut  until  the  evening 
deepened    the   veil   it  cast  over   the  varied 
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Rcciic  from  orange  to  purple,  and  from  purple  to 
tliu  snble  hue  of  nighl.  did  I  tear  myself  away 
from  the  impresaive  spot.  I  then  bada  the  dry 
of  Constanliue  farewell  for  ever,  descended  tht 
high-crested  hill,  stepped  into  the  heaving  boat, 
turned  my  back  upon  tlie  shore,  aod  sank  tiiy 
regrets  in  the  sparkling  wave,  acroas  whti^  the 
moon  had  already  flung  a  trembhng  bar  of  silvery 
light,  pointing  my  way,  as  it  were,  to  other  vn- 
known  regions." 

There  arc  few  intelk-ctiial  pleasures  like  that 
of  finding  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  well 
described  by  another. 

I  cartuoly  wovld  not  Ii<re  in  tbe  Bkal;-aad 
wkeo  I  tum  op  ita  inconvenienced  tnd  d>e  <}^iri<^ 
TStiona  to  which  the  traveller  from  Europe,  with 
hb  re6ned  wants,  is  subjected,  I  marvel  yt  the 
heart-ache  with  which  I  turn  my  back  npoo  it, 
and  the  deep  dye  it  has  infused  into  my  imagi- 
nation. Its  few  peculiar  luxuries  do  not  compen- 
s^e  far  ^  total  absence  of  comfort;  its  loivaiy 
icenery  cannot  reconcile  you  to  wretched  lodgingij 
its  pietnreBque  costumes  and  poetical  people,  and 
golden  ;idtjr,  fine  food  for  a  summer's  fancy  ad 
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they  are,  cannot  make  you  forget  the  civilised 
pleasures  you  abandon  for  them— the  fresh  lite- 
rature, the  arta-and  niuBJc,  the  refined  society, 
the  elegant  pursuits,  and  the  stirring  intellectual 
collision  of  the  cities  of  Europe. 

Yet  the  world  contains  notbiug  like  Conetanti- 
nople.  If  we  could  compel  all  our  senses  into 
one,  and  live  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  it  were 
a  Paradise  untrauscended.  The  Bosphorus — the 
superb,  peculiar,  incomparable  Bosphorus!  the 
dream-like,  fairy-built  seraglio!  the  sights  within 
the  city  so  richly  strange,  and  the  valleys  and 
ttreame  around  it  so  exquisitely  fair!  the  volup- 
tuous softness  of  the  dark  eyes  haunting  your 
every  step  on  shore,  and  the  spirit-like  swiflnei^ 
and  elegance  of  your  darting  caique  upon  the 
waters!  In  what  land  is  the  priceless  sight  such 
a  treasure?  Wliere  is  the  fancy  so  delicately  and 
divinely  pampered  ? 

Every  heave  at  the  capstan-bars  drew  upon  my 
heart;  and  when  the  unwilling  anchor,  at  lo&t, 
let  go  its  hold,  and  the  frigate  swung  free  with 
the  outward  current,  I  felt  as  if,  in  that  moment. 
I  had  parted  my  hold  upon  a  land  of  faery.     The 
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dark  cypreaeea  and  golden  pinnadea  of  Senglio 
Point,  and  the  higher  shafts  of  Sophia's  aky- 
touching  minarets,  n-ere  the  last  objects  in  my 
BwifUy-recedtng  eye,  and,  in  a  ahurt  hour  at 
two,  the  whole  bright  vision  had  sunk  belon 
the  horizon. 

We  [:ros)tBd  Marmora,  and  &hot  down  the  rapid 
Dardanelles  in  as  many  hours  as  the  passage 
up  had  occupied  days,  and,  rounding  (h«  coast 
of  Anatolia,  entered  between  Mitylcne  and  the 
ANiau  shore,  and,  on  the  third  day,  anchored 
in  thv  hay  of  Smyrna. 

"  Every  body  knows  Smyrna,"  says  MatFar- 
lane,  "  U  it  sitih  a  place  fur  Jigs!"  It  is  a 
Ion-built  town,  at  the  head  of  tbe  long  ^;ulf 
which  bears  its  name,  and,  with  the  exCeptioD 
of  the  high  rock  immediately  over  it,  topped 
by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  eaid  to  embody 
in  its  walls  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  it  has 
no  very  striking  features.  Extensive  gardens 
spread  away  on  every  side,  and,  without  exciting 
much  of  your  admiration  for  its  beauty,  there 
is  4  look  of  peace  and  rural  comfort  about  tbe 
neighbourhood  that  affects  the  mind  pleasantly. 
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Almost  immediately  on  my  arrival^ ,  I  joined 
a  party  for  a  few  days'  tour  in  Asia  Minor.  We 
were  five,  and,  with  a  baggage-horse  and  a 
mowited  turidjee,  oar  caravan  was  rather  respect- 
able. Our  appointments  were  Orientally  simple. 
We  had  each  a  Turkish  bed»  (alias,  a  small 
carpet,)  a  nightcap,  and  a  ''  copyhold "  upon 
a  pair  of  saddle  bags»  containing  certain  things 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  found  by  the  way.  Our  attendant  was 
a  most  ill-favoured  Turk,  whose  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  (he  was  a  hajji,  and  wore  a  green 
turban,)  had,  at  least,  imparted  no  sanctity  to 
his  visage.  If  he  wa^  not  a  rogue,  nature  had 
mislabelled  him,  and  I  shelter  my  want  of  charity 
under  the  Arabic  proverb:  "  Distrust  thy  neigh- 
bour if  he  has  made  a  hajji ;  if  he  has  made  two, 
make  haste  to  leave  thy  house." 

We  wound  our  way  slowly  out  of  the  narrow 
and  ill-paved  streets  of  Smyrna,  and  passing 
through  the  suburban  gardens,  yellow  with  le- 
mons and  oranges,  crossed  a  small  bridge  over  the 
Hermus.     This  is  a  favourite  walk  of  the  Smyr- 
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ntotes;  and  if  its  classic  river,  wh6»e  ''golden 
sands"  (here,  at  least)  are  not  golden,  and  its 
^*  Bath  of  Diana  "  near  by.  whose  waters  woUld 

scarcely  purify  her  "silver  bow,"  are  something 
less  than  their  sounding  names,  there  is  a  cool 
dark  cemetery  beyond,  less  famous,  bat  more 
practicable  for  sentiment,  and  many  a  shadowy 
vine  and  drooping  tree  in  the  gardens  around,  that 
might  recompense  lovers,  perhaps,  for  the  dirty 
labyrinth  of  the  intervening  suburb. 

We  spurred  away  over  the  long  plain  of  Hadji* 
lar,  leaving  to  the  right  and  left  the  pretty  villages 
ornamented  by  the  summer-residences  of  the  weal*^ 
thy  merchants  of  Smyrna,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  reached  a  small  lone  caje,  at  the  foot  of  its 
bounding  range  of  mountains.  We  dismounted 
here  to  breathe  our  horses,  and,  while  coffee  was 
preparing,  I  discovered,  in  a  green  hollow  hard 
by,  a  small  encampment  of  gipsies.  With  stones 
in  our  hands,  as  the  cnfejee  told  us  the  dogs  were 
troublesome,  we  walked  down  into  the  little  round- 
bottomed  dell,  a  spot  selected  with  "  a  lover's  eye 
for  nature,"  and  were  brought  to  bay  by  a  dozen 
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noble  shepberd-doga,  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
outer  tent. 

The  noise  brought  out  an  old  sun-hurnt  womaii, 
aiid  two  or  three  younger  ones,  with  a  troop  of 
boys,  who  called  in  the  dogs,  and  invited  us  kind- 
ly within  their  limits.  The  tents  were  placed  in  % 
balf-circle,wtth  their  dooi's  inward,  and  were  made 
with  extreme  neatness.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
of  them,  very  small  and  low,  with  round  tops,  the 
cloth  stretched  tightly  over  an  inner  frame,  and 
bound  curiously  down  on  the  outside  with  beauti- 
ful wicker-work.  The  curtains  at  the  entrance 
were  looped  up  to  admit  the  grateful  sun,  and  the 
compactly  arranged  interiors  lay  open  to  our  pry- 
ing curiosity.  In  the  rounded  corner  farthest  from 
the  door  lay  uniformly  the  same  goat-skin  beds, 
flat  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  most  of 
them  stood  a  small  loom,  at  which  the  occupant 
plied  her  task  like  an  automaton,  not  betraying  by 
any  sign  a  consciousness  of  our  presence.  TJiey 
sal  crose-legged  like  the  Turks,  and  had  all  a  look, 
of  habitual  sternness,  which,  with  tlieir  Ujin^ 
■trongly  marked    gipsy  features,  and  wild  cyesj 
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gmk  flwi#^  mtke  ^Ikemfffimitam  4igig||l  ^ jjij 
llMifirtt  tfane I  bad etw  jPtSMlcai  <iidgt»iiiMli^ 
li»q^  »«lii»irfteMdi»i»ei|fiiAil4M^ 
Aovgliti  UlM^mmflAme'^tm^  mmM  1UmMI$t 
Bikal  %tew  liiidk«olfiitilfcqp«»ii^  JiM^ 

fiflbb  itt %ih<  .eiloiwyioant ;  >Mt^  mwbiiKl0mt 

Ma  botti  dvQfi|ieA#B  oor  eirtniiiatt^  wW3ll|iQlfe||^^ 
tiiNudy  br  <^  batmtifal  giri^ '  of  iMhi|ig^li«iEW^ 

iM£  of  mf:tompmmM9  looked  aftfer.  llNAiiliE^a^ 
mmU  and.lli^^  iMmmlg  imdk  ^bmMiEigf^UU^.hf 
a  atringi  retained  to  her  employm^it  of  tWM^gaag 
an  infiBint  in  a  small  wicker  hammock,  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  Her  dark  but  prettily- 
rounded  arm  was  decked  with  a  bracelet  of  silver 
pieces ;  and  just  between  two  of  the  finest  eyes  I 
ever  saw,  was  suspended,  by  a  yellow  thread,  one 
of  the  small  gold  coins  of  Constantinople.  Her 
softly  moulded  bust  was  entirely  bare,  and  might 
have  served  for  the  model  of  a  youthful  Hebe.  A 
girdle  around  her  waist  sustained  loosely  a  long 
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pair  of  full  Turkish  trowsers,  of  the  colour  and 
faahioQ  usually  worn  by  women  in  the  East,  and, 
caught  over  her  hip,  hung  suspended  by  its  fringe 
the  truant  shawl  that  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
from  her  shoulders  and  expose  her  guarded  beauty. 
I  stood  admiring  her  a  full  minute,  before  I  ob- 
served a  middle-aged  woman  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner,  who,  bending  over  her  work,  was  fortunately 
as  late  in  observing  my  intrusive  presence.  As  I 
advanced  half  a  step,  however,  my  shadow  fell 
into  the  tent,  and,  starting  with  surprise,  she  rose 
and  dropped  the  curtain. 

We  re-mounted,  and  I  rode  on,  thinking  of  the 
vision  of  loveliness  I  was  leaving  in  that  wild  dell. 
We  travel  a  great  way  to  see  hills  and  rivers, 
thought  I,  but,  after  all,  a  human  being  is  a  more 
interesting  object  than  a  mountain.  I  shall  re- 
member the  little  gipsy  of  Hadjilar  long  after  I 
have  forgotten  Hermus  and  Sipylus. 

Our  road  dwindled  to  a  mere  bridle-path  as  we 
advanced,  and  the  scenery  grew  wild  and  barren. 
The  horses  were  all  sad  stumblers,  and  the  uneven 
rocks  gave  them  every  apology  for  coming  down 
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whenever  they  could  foi|^t  the  spor ;  end  lo  we 
entered  the  broad  and  green  valley  of  Y^durkm, 
(I  write  it  as  I  heard  it  pronounced,)  and  drew  op 
at  the  door  of  a  small  hovel,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  a  caje  and  a  guard-house. 

A  Turkish  officer  of  the  old  rSgime,  tnrbaned 
and  eross-legged,  and  armed  with  pistols  and  ata- 
ghan,  sat  smoking  on  one  side  the  brazier  of  coals, 
and  the  cafgee  exercised  his  small  vocation  on  the 
other.  Before  the  door,  a  raised  platform  of  green 
sward,  and  a  marble  slab,  lacing  toward  Mecca, 
indicated  the  place  for  prayer;  and  a  dashing 
rider  of  a  Turk,  who  had  kept  us  company  from 
Smyrna,  flying  past  us  and  dropping  to  the  rear 
alternately,  had  taken  off  his  slippers  at  the  mo- 
ment we  arrived,  and  was  commencing  his  noon 
devotions. 

Wc  gathered  round  our  commissary *s  saddle- 
bags, and  shocked  our  mussulman  friends  by  pro- 
ducing the  unclean  beast  *  and  the  forbidden  li- 

*  Talking  of  hams,  two  of  the  sultan's  chief  eunuchs  ap- 
plied to  an  English  physician,  a  friend  of  mine,  at  Constanti- 
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quor,  wbieb^  with  the  deliciouB  Turkey  coffeei 
nmrgr 'better  than  in  these  wayside  hoyels^  fiir- 
nished-ibtth  a  traveller's  meal. 

nople,  to  accompany  them  on  board  the  American  frigate.  1 
engaged  to  wait  on  board  for  them  on  a  certain  day,  but  they 
did  noc^nake  their  appearance.  They  gave,  as  their  apology, 
that  they  could  not  defile  tiiemselves  by  entering  a  ship  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  that  unclean  animal,  the  hog. 
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LETTER    XXIX. 


Natanl  ttetue  of  Nwbe— The  thorn  oT  Syria  Mid  itt  tmditte— 
Approach  to  Magnwia — Hereditary  rendenoe  of  the  fcouly 
of  Bey-Ogloa — Character  of  iu  present  occupant — The  tmth 
aJx>ut  Oriental  Carayanaerais — Comforts  and  appliances  they 
yield  to  travellers— Figaro  of  the  Turks— The  Pillaw— 
Morning  scene  at  the  departure — Playful  familiarity  of  a 
solemn  old  Turk — Magnificent  prospect  from  Mount  Si- 
pylus. 

Thbre  or  four  hours  more  of  hard  riding  brought 
us  to  a  long  glen,  opening  upon  the  broad  plains 
of  Lydia.  We  were  on  the  look-out  here  for  the 
''  natural  statue  of  Niobe/'  spoken  of  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  visible  from  the  road  in  this 
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neighbourhood  ;  but  there  was  nothing  that  looked 
hke  her,  unless  she  was,  as  the  poet  describes  her, 
a  "  Niobe,  all  tears,"  and  runs  down  toward  the 
Sarabat,  in  what  we  took  to  be  only  a  very  pretty 
mountain  rivulet.  It  served  for  simple  fresh  water 
to  our  volunteer  companion,  who  darted  off  an 
hour  before  sunset,  and  had  finished  his  ablutions 
and  prayers,  and  was  rising  from  hia  knees  as  we 
overtook  him  upon  its  grassy  border-  Almost  the 
only  thing  that  grows  in  these  long  mountain- 
passes  is  Ihe  peculiar  thorn  of  Syria,  said  to  be 
the  same  of  which  our  Saviour's  crown  was  plaited> 
It  differs  from  the  common  species  in  having  a 
hooked  thorn  alternating  with  the  straight,  adding  | 
cruelly  to  its  power  of  laceration.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  flower,  at  this  season  withering  on  the 
bush,  is  a  circular  golden-coloured  leaf,  resembling 
exactly  the  radiated  glory  usually  drawn  around 
the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Vii^in. 

Amid  a  sunset  of  uncommon  splendour,  6rin|^l 
every  peak  of  the  opposite  range  of  hills  with  an  1 
effulgent  red,  and  filling  the  valley  between  with 
an  atmosphere  of  heavenly  purple,  we  descended 
into  the  plain. 
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JBnoiigh  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey-Oglou." 

1 4|iiote  from  memory ;  perhaps  incorrectly. 
•  The  present  descendant  is  still  in  possession  of 
die  title*  and  is  said  to  be  a  liberal-minded  and 
liqtpitable  old  Turk,  of  the  ancient  and  better 
tdiool.  His  camels  are  the  finest  that  come  into 
Smyrna,  and  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
•ppoiDtments. 

Oor  deyout  companion  left  us  at  the  first  turn-^ 
ing  in  the  town,  laying  his  hand  to  his  breast  in 
gratitude  for  having  been  suffered  to  annoy  us  all 
day  with  his  brilliant  equitation,  and  we  stumbled 
in  through  the  increasing  shadows  of  twilight 
to  the  caravanserai. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  reader  has  but  a 
slender  conception  of  an  Oriental  hotel.  Sup- 
posing it,  at  least,  from  the  inadequacy  of  my 
own  previous  ideas,  1  shall  allow  myself  a  little 
particularity  in  the  description  of  the  conveniences 
which  the  travelling  Zuleikas  and  Fatimas,  the 
Maleks  and  Othmans,  of  Eastern  story,  encounter 
in  their  romantic  journeys. 
'  It  was  near  the  farther  outskirt  of  the  large 
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city  of  MegneJiB,  (the  accent,  I  repeat,  is  on  the 
|ienult,)  that  we  found  the  way  encuRibcrei)  with 
•onie  scores  of  kneeling  camels,  aDnoiincing  oiiT 
vicinity   to   a  khan.     A    lurge  wooden   building, 

'Iwthcr  off  its  perpendicular,  with  a  great  many 
windows,  but  no  panes  in  them,  and  only  here 

-md  there  a  shutter  haoging  by  the  eyeTids, 
')>resently  appeared  ;  and  entering  its  hospitable 

/gateway,  wUith  had  neilher  gate  nor  porier,  we 
dismounted  in  a  latge  court,  lit  only  by  the  stare, 
pad  pre*oecupied  by  any  number  of  mules  and 
horses.     An  inviting  staircase  led  to  a  gallery  en- 

^rcling  the  whole  area,  from  which  oj>encd  ihiriy 
or  forty  small  door^ ;  bill,  though  we  made  as 
much  noise  as  could  he  expected  of  as  mutBy  tees 
and  huiaes,  no  waiter  looked  over  the  baliutrade, 
nor  maid  Cicely,  nor  Boniface,  or  their  corre- 
sponding representatives  in  Turkey,  invited  us  in. 
The  suridjee  looked  to  his  horses,  which  was  his 
business,  and  to  look  to  ourselves  was  ours ; 
though,  with  onr  stiff  limbs  and  clamorous  appe- 
.  tites,  we  set  about  it  rather  despairingly. 

The   Figaro  of  the  Turks   is  a  caf^ee,    who, 
besides  shaving,  making  coffee  and  bleedir^,  is 
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■upposed  lo  be  capable  of  every  ofBce  required  by 
inati.  He  is  generally  a  Greek,  the  MuBsultnan 
seldom  baving  Guflicient  facility  of  character  for 
the  vocation.  In  a  few  minutes,  then,  the  nearest 
Figaro  was  produced,  who,  scarce  dissembling  hia 
surprise  at  the  improvidence  of  travellers  who 
went  about  without  pot  or  kettle,  bag  of  rice  or 
bottle  of  oil,  led  the  way  with  his  primitive  lamp 
to  our  apartment.  We  might  have  our  choice  of 
tweuty.  Having  looked  at  the  other  nineteen, 
we  came  back  to  the  first,  reconciled  to  it  by 
sheer  force  of  comparison.  Of  its  two  windows 
one  alone  had  a  shutter  that  would  fulfil  its 
destiny.  It  contained  neither  chair,  table,  nor 
utensil  of  any  descnption.  Its  floor  had  not  been 
■wept,  nor  its  walls  whitewashed  since  the  days  of 
Timour  the  Tartar.  "Kalo!  Kalo!"  (Greek  for 
"  you  will  be  very  comfortable,")  cried  our  com- 
missary, throwing  down  some  old  mats  to  spread    ' 

carpets  upon.     But  the  mats  were  alive  with 
vermin,  and,    lor  sweeping   the  room,   the   dust 
would  not  have  been  laid  till  midnight.     So  we 
threw   down   our    carpets   upon    the    floor,   and   i 
driving  from  our  minds  the  too  luxurious  thoughts  i 
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of  clean  straw,  and  a  coraer  in  a  warm  barm, 
down,  by  the  gliaimer  of  a  flariug  taper,  tt>  waj^ 
with  what  patience  we  might,  for  a  chicken  still 
breathiog  freely  on  his  rooBt,  and  tura  our  backs 
as  ingeniously  as  poe»ble  on  a  chilly  December 
wind,  that  came  in  at  the  open  window,  as  if 
it  knew  the  caravanserai  were  free  to  alt  comers. 
There  is  but  one  circumstance  to  add  to  this 
faithful  description — and  it  is  one  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many  very  worthy  persons,  would  torn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  hotels  of  the  East,  with 
all  their  disadvantages — there  was  nothing 
pay! 

AJi  Bey,  in  his  travels,  predicts  the  fall  of 
Ottoman  empire,  from  the  neglected  state  of  the 
khans;  this  inattention  to  the  public  institutions 
of  hospitality  being  a  falling  away  from  the 
leading  Mussulman  virtue.  They  never  gave  the 
traveller  more  than  a  shelter,  however,  in  their 
best  days  ;  and  to  enter  a  cold,  unfurnished  room, 
after  a  day's  hard  travel,  even  if  the  floor 
clean,  and  the  windows  would  shut,  is  ra 
comfortless.  Yet  such  la  Eastern  travel,  and 
alternative  is  to  take  "  the  sky  for  a  great-coal,' 
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and   find   as  soft  a  stone   as   possible   for  your 
pillow. 

We  gathered  around  our  pUlaw,  which  came  in 
the  progress  of  time,  and  consisted  of  a  chicken; 
buried  in  a  handsomely-shaped  cone  of  rice  and 
butter^  forming,  with  the  large  crater-like  black 
bowl  in  which  it  stood,  the  cloud  of  smoke  issuing 
from  its  peak,  and  the  lava  of  butter  flowing 
down  its  sides,  as  pretty  a  miniature  Vesuvius  as 
you  would  find  in  a  modeller's  window  in  the 
Toledo.  Encouraging  that  sin  in  Christians^ 
which  they  would  not  commit  themselves,  they 
brought  us  some  wine  of  the  country,  the  sin  of 
drinking  which,  one  would  think,  was  its  own 
sufficient  punishment.  With  each  a  wooden 
spoon,  the  immediate  and  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  dish  and  the  mouth,  we 
soon  solved  the  doubtful  problem  of  the  depth 
of  the  crater ;  and  then  casting  lots  who  should  lie 
next  the  window  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
December  blast,  we  improved  upon  some  hint6 
taken  from  the  fig-packers  of  Smyrna,  and  with 
an  economy  of  exposed  surface,  which  can  only 
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be  learned  by  travel,  dispoeed  ourselves  in  «  ■ 
body  to  sleep. 

The  tinkling  of  the  camels'  betis  awoke  i 
the  day  was  breaking,  and,  my  toilet  being 
already  made,  1  sprang  readily  up  and  descended 
to  the  court  of  llie  caravanserai.  It  was  an  Easleni 
scone,  and  not  au  unpoelical  one.  The  i>BtienI 
and  infelligent  camels  were  kneeling  in  regular 
ranks  to  receive  their  loads,  complaining  in  a  voice 
almost  human,  as  the  driver  flung  the  heavy  bales 
upon  the  saddlen  too  roughly ;  while  the  email 
donkey,  no  larger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
leader  of  the  long  caravan,  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  gigantic  file,  pricking  back  bis  long 
ears  aa  if  he  were  counting  his  spongy-footed 
followers,  as  they  fell  in  behind  him.  Here  and 
there  knelt  six  or  seven,  with  their  unE^igblly 
humps  still  unburdened,  eating  with  their  peculiar 
dcliberatcnees  from  small  heaps  of  provender,  and, 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  field,  wandered  sepa- 
rately the  caravan  of  some  indolent  drirer, 
browsing  upon  the  shrubs,  and  looking  occa- 
sionally with  intelligent  expectation  toward   the 
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khan,  for  the  appearance  of  their  tardy  master- 
Over  all  rose  the  mingled  tnuBic  of  the  small  bellv, 
with  which  their  gay-coloured  harness  was  pro- 
fusely covered,  varied  by  the  heavy  beat  of  the 
larger  ones  borne  at  the  necks  o(  the  leading  and 
last  camels  of  the  file,  while  the  retreating  sounds 
of  the  caravans  already  od  their  march,  came  in 
with  the  softer  tones  which  completed  its  sweet- 


la  a  short  time  my  companiotis  joioed  me,  and. 
we  started  for  a  walk  in  the  town.  The  necessity 
of  attending  the  daylight  prayers  makes  all  Mus- 
sulmans early  risers,  and  we  found  the  streets 
already  crowded,  and  the  merchants  and  artificers 
as  busy  as  at  noon.  Turning  a  corner  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  row  of  butchers,  who  were 
slaughtering  sheep  revoltiugly  in  front  of  their 
stalls,  we  met  two  old  Turks  coming  from  the 
mosque,  one  of  whom,  with  the  familiarity  of 
.manners  which  characterizes  the  nation,  took  from 
my  hand  a  stout  Englieb  riding-whip  which  I  car- 
ried, and  began  to  exercise  it  ou  the  bag-hke 
trowaers  of  his  friend.  After  amusing  himself  i 
a  while  in  this  manner,  he  returned  the  whip,  and. 


with  a  cmp  of  coffee,  moiaitied  and  w^^^wwi  o«r 

journcj. 

I  hare  nerer  seen  a  finer  plain  Uian  that  of 
Magnesia.  With  an  eren  breadth  of  seven  or 
eight  mileSy  its  lei^th  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty,  and  throaghoat  its  whole  extent  it  is  one 
unbroken  pictnie  of  fertile  field  and  meadow,  shot 
in  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  monntains,  and  watered 
by  the  fall  and  winding  Hennos.  Without  fence, 
and  almost  withont  homan  habitation^  it  b  a  noble 
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expanse  to  the  eye»  possessing  all  the  untrammelled 
beauty  of  a  Wilderness  without  its  detracting 
inutility.  It  is  literally  ''clothed  with  flocks."  As 
we  rode  on  under  the  eastern  brow  of  Mount 
SipyluSy  and  struck  out  more  into  the  open  plain, 
as  fiir  as  we  could  distinguish  by  the  eye,  spread 
the  snowy  sheep  in  hundreds,  at  merely  separating 
distances,  checkered  here  and  there  by  a  herd  of 
the  tall  jet-black  goats  of  the  East,  walking 
onward  in  slow  and  sober  procession,  with  the 
solemn  state  of  a  funeral.  The  road  was  lined 
with  camels  coming  into  Smyrna  by  this  grand 
highway  of  nature,  and  bringing  all  the  varied 
produce  of  Asia  Minor  to  barter  in  its  busy  mart. 
We  must  have  passed  a  thousand  in  our  day's 
journey. 
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T^  *j*  X  :ie  '.-«z«ri — Rcck^  sepclchres — \lrtue  of  an  old 
:i>^it'.  bttciei  hx  acpc-deoce — ^Temple  of  Cybele — Paktce 
0*'  t  -»*"* — Az!C3«Lt  cfi'-iix:!:  of*  SArdb — Return  lo  Smvnia. 


Ins;  :tTi  ^  as  ihe  cau.el  is,  >rith  its  long  snaky 
ceck,  lis  rr.^htt'ui  hun.p,  and  its  awkward  legs 
and  aciioa,  it  wins  much  upon  your  kindness  with 
a  little  acquaintance.  Its  eye  is  exceeding  fine. 
There  is  a  lustrous,  suffused  softness  in  the  large 
hazel  orb  that  is  the  rarest  beauty  in  a  human 
eye,  and  so  remarkable  is  this  feature  in  the 
camel,  that  I  wonder  it  has  never  fallen  into  use 
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as  a  poetical  eimile.  Tbey  do  not  shua  the  gazS'  1 
uf  man  like  other  animale,  and  I  pleased  niyaelf  1 
oflen,  when  the  Buridjee  slackened  bis  pace,  with  1 
riding  close  to  some  returning  caraviin,  and  ex- 
changing steady  looks  in  passing  with  the  slow- 
paced  camels.  It  was  like  meeting  the  eye  of  aj 
kind  old  man. 

The  face  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  its  whole  extent*  I 
is   excavated   into  sepulchres.     They  are  mostljr  1 
ancient,  and  form  a  very  singular  feature  in  the  I 
scenery.     A  range  of  precipices,  varying  from  ona  I 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  perforated  for  J 
twenty  miles  with  these  aiiy  dcpositaiies  for  the  I 
dead,  many  of  them  a   hundred   feet  from   the! 
plain.      Occasionally   they  are  extended  to  cod*' 
siderable   caves,  hewn  with   great  labour  in  tfaa  J 
rock,  and  probably,  from  their  numerous  nicheial 
intended  as  family  sepulchres.     They  are  now  the 
convenient   eyries  of    great   numbers    of  eagles, 
which  circle  continually  around  the  summits,  and 
poise  themselves  on  the  wing  along  the  sides  of^ 
these  lonely  mountains  in  undisturbed  security.' 

We  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  at  Casabari  < 
pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolua.    Havia({l 
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etttrn  a  melon,  the  only  thing  for  which  the  place 

it  baoos,  we  proposed  to  go  on  to  Achmet-Iee, 

•one  three  honrs  fiuther.     Thesnridjee,  however, 

whose  horses  were  hired  by  the  day,  had  made  up 

his  mind  to  sleep  at  Casabar ;  and  so  we  were  at 

issue.     Our  slock  of  Turkish  was  soon  exhausted, 

and  the  hajji  was  coolly  onbockling  the  girths  of 

the  baggage-horse,  without  condescending  even  to 

answer  our  appeal  with  a  look.    The  Mussulman 

idlers  of  the  co/r  opposite  took  their  pipes  from 

their  mouths  and  smiled.    The  gay  cafejee  went 

about  his  arrangements  for  our  accommodation^ 

quite  certain  that  we  were  there  for  the  night     I 

had  giren  up  the  point  myself,  when  one  of  my 

companions,  with  a  look  of  the   most  confident 

ini.n::  h.  \%^ke<i  up  to  the  suridjee,  and,  tappin^j 

him  on  the  shoulder,  held  before  his  eyes  a  paper 

uith  the  s<^al   of  the  f>asha  of  Sm\Tna  in  broad 

chAi^oiers  a  I  the  top.     After  the  astonished  Turk 

had  kx>ked  at  u  for  a  moment,   he  commenced  in 

Cixxi    n^uud    English    and    poured    upon    hira    a 

toIuu>e  of  invvhe rent  rhapsody,  slapping  the  |>aper 

\iolenily  with  his  hand  and  point-ng  to  the  road. 

The   etf^vi   was   instantaneous.     The  girth    was 


hastily  rebuckled,  and  the  frightened  auridjee  (luC 
his  hand  to  his  head  in  token  of  submissionr 
mounted  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and  rode  out  of 
the  court  of  the  caravanserai.  The  ra/ejte  made 
his  salaam,  and  the  spectators  wislied  us  respect*- 
fully  a  good  journey.  The  magic  paper  was  an 
old  passport,  and  our  friend  had  calculated  se* 
curely  on  the  natural  dread  of  the  incomprehetii 
Bible,  <]uite  sure  that  there  was  not  more  than  ono 
man  in  the  village  that  could  read,  and  none 
short  of  Smyrna  who  could  nndetstand  his 
English. 

The  plain  between  Caanbar  and  Achmet-lee  is 
quite  a  realisation  of  poetry.  It  is  twelve  miles  of 
0o{i,  bright  green-sward,  broken  only  with  clumps 
of  luxuriant  oleanders,  an  occasional  cluster  of  the 
"  black  tents  of  Kedar"  with  their  flocks  about 
them,  and  here  and  there  a  loose  and  grazing 
camel  indolently  lifting  hia  broad  foot  from  the 
grass  as  if  he  felt  the  coolness  and  verdure  to  it£ 
spongy  core.  One's  heart  seems  to  stay  behind 
as  he  rides  onward  through  such  places. 

The  village  of  Achmet-lee  consists  of  a  coflee- 
house    with    a    single    room.     We    arrive<i    about    , 


who  had  <fri>id  htfm^mL 

^  mamd  inphoe,  viUck 

mth  frgots  of  %,aDd.€toMHitc^ 

wilk  A  fiffnv  htbnea  m,  w  ciook«d,^ 

eaiifart«lle  as  a  totol^jtpy 
of  cvwf  coadbft  woold  |icmiL  Tlw,«uiq^ 
MMktt  of  tolneeo  aad  tkiedusMj  drove  q»f  ovi 
^  doonwaoQB  w  ov  gveasj  ■eal  inii  finiihnt 
umI  the  cootfMi  was  cDoiq^li  to  make  ona  in  km 
wUli  natae.  The  hkmni  was  qv^  fiill,  and  poor- 
ing  her  light  down  Ihrongh  the  transparmt  and 
daaliog  sky  of  the  East  with  indeseribaUe  splen- 
dour. The  fires  of  twenty  or  thirty  caravans  were 
blazing  in  the  fields  around,  and  the  low  cries  of 
the  camels,  and  the  hum  of  voices  fix>m  the  various 
groups,  were  mingled  with  the  somid  of  a  stream 
that  came  noisily  down  its  rocky  channel  from  the 
nearest  spar  of  Mount  Tmolus.  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  narrow  camel-path  till  midnight ;  and  if 
the  kingly  spirits  of  ancient  Lydia  did  not  keep 
me  company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  giant 
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graves,  it  wfts  perhaps  because  ihe  feet  that  trod 
down  their  ashes  came  from  a  world  of  which 
Croesus  and  Abyattis  never  heard. 

The  sin  of  late  rising  is  seldom  chargeable  upon 
an  earthen  bed,  and  we  were  in  the  saddle  by 
sunrise,  breathing  an  air  that,  after  our  smoky 
cabin,  was  like  a  spice-wind  from  Arabia.  Wind- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  we  had  followed  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
we  ascended  a  little,  after  a  brisk  trot  of  two  oir 
fliree  hours,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  citadel  of 
ancient  Sardis,  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on 
the  summit  of  a  slender  rock.  A  natural  terrace, 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  ex- 
panded from  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  this  was 
the  commanding  site  of  the  capital  of  Lydia. 
Dividing  us  from  it  ran  the  classic  and  '^  golden- 
sanded*'  Pactolus,  descending  from  the  mountains 
in  a  small,  narrow  valley,  covered  with  a  verdure 
so  fresh,  that  it  requires  some  power  of  fancy  to 
realise  that  a  crowded  empire  ever  swarmed  on 
its  borders.  Crossing  the  small,  bright  stream, 
we  rode  along  the  other  bank,  winding  up  its 
ascending  curve,  and  dismounted  at  the  ruins  of 
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;  bjr  the  way.  I  left  ray 
•I  HIT  the  question,  and  wallud 
•;)'  the  hili,  o?erlo<»kiag  the  im- 
The  tQinuli  which  aiark  the 
-  Lings  of  Lydia  roee  like  Binall 
viMte  and  distant  bank  of  the 
>iiti  fieldi,  whi(^  were  ooce  the 
Lru:»ug,"  lay  still  fertile  and  f 
s^r  their  historic  river.  Thyatira 
1  were  almost  within  reach  of  my 
1  upon  ^aidia— in  the  midst  of  the 
toven  Churches.  Bf^w  lay  the  path 
i  araiiee  of  Persia,  on  thar  march  to 
Alexander  pitched  his  tents  after 
if  Granicue,  whiliag  away  the  winter  in 
f  captivff  Lydia;  a&d  over  tim  small  ruin 
muble  on  the  southeni  bank  of  the  Pac- 
'  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis" 
I  with  hiH  protecting  wings,  till  the  tew 
"  not  defiled  their  garments"  weie  called 
:  in  white,"  in  the  fHonused  reward  of 
»lypBe. 

1  ugain  to  4he  Ten^le  of  Cybele, 
■unttng  out  hotBea>   rode  down  to  Jbe 


Pslace  or  CrcBsus.  ParU  of  the  outer  ivaHs,  tbe 
bues  of  the  portico,  nod  the  ourble  steps  of  an 
iuncr  court,  nre  nil  that  remain  of  the  spleodonr 
lliat  Solon  was  called  upon  in  vain  to  sdmire. 
With  the  peniiisaion  of  six  or  seven  storks,  whoM 
coarse  nests  were  built  upon  the  highest  points  of 
the  ruins,  we  selected  the  broadest  of  the  marble 
blocks  lying  in  the  deserted  area,  and,  spreading 
nur  travellers'  breakfast  upon  it,  forgot  even  ths 
kingly  builder  in  our  well-earned  appetites. 

There  are  three  garallel  walls  remaining  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Sardis.  Tliey  stand  on  a  gentia 
slope,  just  above  the  edge  of  the  Pactolus,  and 
might  easily  be  rebuilt  into  a  small  chapel,  nith 
only  the  materials  within  them.  There  are  many 
other  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  city,  but  none  de- 
signated by  a  name.  We  loitered  about,  collect- 
ing relics,  and  indulging  our  fancies,  till  the  sn- 
ndjec  reminded  us  of  the  day's  journey  before  na ; 
and  with  a  drink  from  the  Pactolus,  and  a  bre* 
well  look  at  the  beautiful  Ionic  columns  standing 
OH  ita  lonely  bank,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses 
and  galloped  once  more  down  into  the  valley. 

Our  Turkish  saddles  grew  softer  on  the  thtid^ 
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day's  journey,  and  we  travelled  more  at  ease. 
I  found  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  the  wide  and 
unfenced  country  growing  at  every  mile  more 
upon  my  liking.  The  heart  expands  as  one  gives 
his  horse  the  rein  and  gallops  over  these  wild 
paths  without  toll-gate  or  obstacle.  I  can  easily 
understand  the  feeling  of  Ali  Bey  on  his  return  to 
Europe  from  the  East. 

Our  fourth  day's  journey  lay  through  the  valley 
between  Tmolus  and  Semering — the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  How 
gracefully  shaped  were  those  slopes  to  the  moun- 
tains !  How  bright  the  rivers  !  How  green  the 
banks !  How  like  a  new  created  and  still  un- 
peopled world  it  seemed,  with  every  tree  and 
flower  and  fruit,  the  perfect  model  of  its  kind ! 

Leaving  the  secluded  village  of  Nymphi  nested 
in  the  mountains  on  our  left,  as  we  approached 
th^  end  of  our  circuitous  journey,  we  entered  early 
in  the  afternoon  the  long  plains  of  Hadjilar,  and 
with  tired  horses  and  (nialgri  romance)  an  agree- 
able anticipation  of  Christian  beds  and  supper, 
we  dismounted  in  Smyrna  at  sunset. 
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LETTER    XXXI. 

:M>rr.» — Cbums  of  its  society — Hospitality  of  fioieigB 
i£=.> — The  MaiiDft— The  Casino— A  nairofr  escape  from 
iSr  plapje — Departure  of  the  frigate — Amencan  naTy— A 
tnSete  of  respect  and  mtitode — The  fhieweU. 

\^'  K  \  T  can  I  say  of  Smyrna  ?  Its  mosques  and 
i^i:.\ir*  soarve  deserve  description  afler  those  of 
i'oiij'Uiutiiiople.  It  has  neither  pictures,  scenery, 
WOT  any  |HH:uhahties  of  costume  or  niaanere. 
ThtTV  are  no  ''  lions"  here.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
nK^i  acrecable  places  in  the  world,  exactly  the 
>^^  of  thii:^  that  ^without  compelling  private  in- 
divniuals  to  sit  for  their  portraits,)  •  is  the  least 

•  A  ov^;:::<^o«<  oU  trmwikr,  of  the  last  century,  whose  hook 
i     .iTc  V  •-'uwhtTC  fallen  m  ^ith,  indulges  his  recollections  of 
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I  describable.  Of  the  foi'tnight  of  constant  pleaaure 
thitt  1  have  passed  here,  I  do  not  well  know  bow 
I  can  eke  out  half  a  page  that  would  amuse  you. 

Tile  society  of  Smyrna  has  some  advantages 
over  that  of  any  other  city  !  have  seen,  it  is 
composed  entirely  of  the  families  uf  merchants, 
who,  separated  from  the  Turkish  inhabitants, 
occupy  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  are  respon- 
sible only  to  their  consuls,  and  having  no  nobility 
above,  and  none  but  dependents  below  them,  hve 
in  a  slate  of  cordial  republican  equahty  that  is  not 
found  even  in  America.  They  are  of  all  nations, 
and  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  are  spoken 
by  every  body.  Hospitality  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent more  like  the  golden  age  tliui)  these  "  days  of 
iron  ; "  and,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  free  mix- 
ture of  languages  aud  feelings,  there  is  a  dagree  of 
information    and   hbei'ality   of  sentiment   amoui; 


Srnyrna  with  less  scruple.  "  Mrs.  D.,"  he  suya,  "who  lias 
(ravelled  &  great  dtul,  is  misU^ss  of  bulii  Frencb  and  Italian. 
The  MiueK  W.  are  all  amiable  yoimg  ladles.  A  Misi  A., 
whose  name  is  expressive  of  the  paailoti  she  iiiapircs,  without 
being  beautiful,  possesses  a  je  nt  tcuii  ijuui,  which  rasciiiaies 
more  than  Ixauly  itself.  Not  lo  loxe  her,  one  must  never  have 
seen  her.  And  who  would  not  be  captivated  by  ilie  vivacity  of 
Mist  B,  ?"  How  charming  thus  lo  go  about  the  world,  de- 
Kribing  the  Tuirest  of  lU  wonders,  iiintead  of  slupwl  iDouiitaint 


or  iBsmifrs 
Uhis  rf  trsK,  Aat  m  q«ite  cxtnonKnary  ib 
rf  iSiear  can^-fimich  fnit  ■rtou,  Chir  own 
cry,  I  sn  prcu  to  ibt,  is  most  IhonoanblT 
Tirrr  K  i>o  tnrriler  to  the  East,  of 
'^^  daw  not  canr  mwav  with  him 
f-  UL  SiLi.'Ufc  rmeM  TVcoQeclioiis  of  one  at  letrt 
v^sae  basTotdtT  is  as  open  as  his  gate.  This 
Itik  :*«r  TOvknaes  of  oftian,  I  am  iBcfiiied  to 
rirrTit.  is  bahhT  fer  tke  heart. 

Atm-  ^rsc  SPM  the  packing  of  figs;  wonderrd 
at  'd^f  eTK-r3d:«s  bawigns  canied  by  the  porters; 
ro^fs  :c^  Bcvpar  and  the  castk  oo  the  hill,  and 
trsTTt^i  i3>e  cararan  of  the  Bey-Ogloa.  whose  ci- 
rL«els  a*?«  cenaialT.  the  handsomest  that  come  into 
>rrvrr;t.  coe  bm*  nothins  to  do  but  dine,  dance,  and 
» tli  :.r.  lb*  MaTiD*.  The  last  is  a  circomstaDce 
:*:r  L:i.w.Ur  c.^e*  ^t'u  Fjoi  to  miss.  A  loner  street 
i  vu  r  :  f  si.  r-i:  :bc  ba> .  lined  with  the  bouses  of  the 
-.:r  "  trchar.ts  ot  the  trwn,  and  for  the  two  hours 
'•ef  >-  s^rse*.  everv  famJv  is  to  be  seen  sittin^: 
;•  tsi.'f  i:>  dcvr  upon  the  public  pavement,  while 
Sar.x  and  belies  stroll  up  and  down  in  all  the 
j:\i:e:v  of  perpetual  holiday.  They  are  the  most 
cu:-ol-d»>^rs  people,  the  Sniyrniotes,  that  I  have 
e\er  st^u.  And  one  reason  perhaps  is,  that  they 
have  a  Icautv  \%hich  has  nothin^r  to  fear  from  the 
daylight.     The  rich,  classic,  glowing  faces  of  the 


Greeks,  the-  paler  ainl  livelier  French,  the  serious 
and  impassioned  Italian,  the  blooming  English, 
aiid  the  stiriukiiig  and  fragile  American,  mingle 
together  in  this  concourse  of  grace  and  elegniici: 
like  the  varied  flowers  in  the  garden.  1  would 
match  Smyrna  against  the  world  for  beauty.  And 
then  Bucii  Bociabihty,  sucli  primitive  cordjahty  of 
nKtDners  as  you  find  among  them  !  It  is  quite  a 
Utopia.  You  would  think  that  little  republic  o( 
merchants,  separate  from  the  Christian  world  on  a 
Iteatliea  shore,  had  comiiieiiced  de  novo,  from 
Eden — ignorant  as  yet  of  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion, 
and  the  other  ingredients  with  which  the  old 
world  mingles  up  its  refinements.  It  is  a  vety 
pleasant  place,  I^myrna. 

The  stranger,  on  his  arrival,  is  immediately  in- 
troduced to  the  Casino— a  large  palace,  supported 
t>y  the  subscription  of  the  residents,  containing  a 
reading-room  furnished  with  all  the  gazettes  and 
4-eviews  of  Europe,  a  ball-room  frequently  used,  a 
coHee-room  whence  the  delicious  mocha  is  brought 
to  you  whenever  you  entei-,  billiard -tables,  card- 
rooms.  Sic,  &,c.  The  merchants  are  all  members, 
and  any  member  can  inti'oduce  a  stranger,  and 
give  him  all  the  privileges  of  the  place  during  his 
stay  in  the  city.  It  is  a  courtesy  that  is  not  a  little 
drawn  upon.  Enghsh,  French,  and  American 
«hips  of  war  are  almost  always  in  ttie  port,  and 


them,  united  to  a  free  and  jo^one  tone  of  n 
and  habits  of  liring,  that  is  quite  extreordinanr n 
men  of  their  care-fraaght  profession.  Our  ovn 
country,  I  am  prood  to  say,  is  most  honouraMv 
reprfsented.  There  is  no  Ifareiler  to  the  Eest,  of 
any  nation,  who  does  not  tarry  away  with  him 
friira  Smyrna  grateful  recollections  of  one  at  tenrt 
whose  hoBpiialtty  is  as  open  aa  his  gate.  Tbu 
living  over  warehouseG  of  opium,  I  nm  inclined  to 
think,  is  healthy  for  the  heart. 

After  having  seen  the  packing  of  figs ;  wondernl 
at  the  enormous  burdens  carried  by  the  porters; 
ridden  to  Hougiar  and  the  castle  on  the  hill,  anii 
Biimired  the  caravan  of  the  Bey-Oglou,  whose  ca- 
mels are,  certainly,  the  handsomest  that  comeinlL- 
Smyrna,  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  dine,  dance,  and 
walk  on  the  Marina.  The  last  is  a  circumstance 
the  traveller  does  well  not  to  miss.  A  long  street 
extends  along  the  bay,  lined  with  the  houses  of  the 
rich  merchants  of  the  town,  and  for  the  two  hourc 
liefore  sunset,  every  family  is  to  be  seen  sitting 
outside  its  door  upon  the  public  pavement,  wfailo 
beaux  and  belles  stroll  up  and  down  in  (U(m) 
gaiety  of  perpetual  holiday.  They  are  tfaei^ 
out-of-do*W6  people,  the  S»>ymiotes,  i 
ever  seen.  And  one  reason  perhaj 
have  a  beauty  which  h:^^  n^^il^uiB 
daylight.     The  rich,  cb 


the  officers  are  privileged  guests.  Etrpry  lra*ellcf 
(o  thp  Kftst  p»9Bea  by  Smyrna,  mul  there  are  alwa?8 
numbers  at  the  Casino,  lu  fact,  the  Itospitslity  ot 
lliiK  kindest  of  citiea  has  not  the  usual  dement  of 
being  rarely  called  upon.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
with  the  (iemand  for  it. 

Idling  away  the  time  very  agreeably  at  Smynu, 
waiting  for  a  vessel  to  go — i  oare  not  where.  I 
have  offered  myself  as  a  passenger  in  the  first  ship 
tliat  sails.  I  rather  lean  toward  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  hut  there  are  no  vesseb  for  Jaffa  or  Alei- 
andria.  A  brig,  crowded  with  hajjis  to  Jerusalem, 
sailed  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Smyrna,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  a  hasty  embarkation,  when 
my  good  angel,  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  caprice, 
sent  me  off  to  Sardis.  The  plague  broke  out  on 
board  inmiediatety  on  leaving  the  port,  and  iiearlj 
the  whole  ship's  company  perished  at  sea  ! 

There  are  plenty  of  vessels  bound  to  Triestw 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  would  be  no- 
thing new  to  me  in  lllyria  and  Lombardy  ;  and 
much  as  1  love  my  country,  1  am  more  en- 
amoured for  the  present  of  my  "  sandal -ah  ocm." 
Besides,  I  )mve  a  yearning  to  the  south,  and  the 
cold  "Bora "of  that  bellows-like  Adriatic,  and 
the  cutting  winter  winds  of  my  native  shore,  chill 
me  even   in  the  thought.     Meantime   I  breathe 


I 


an  air  borrowed  by  Decemlier  of  May,  and  sit  i 
witli  my  windows  open,  warming  myself  in  •  [ 
broad  beam  of  the  soft  sun  of  Asia.  With  such  J 
"  appliances  "  even  suspense  is  agreeable. 


The  commodore  sailed  this  morning  for  hia-  I 
winter-quarters  in  Minorca.  1  watched  thff  ^ 
■hip'fl  preparations  for  departure  from  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Her  eails 
dropped  from  the  yards,  her  head  turned  slowly 
outward  as  the  anchor  brought  away,  and  with  a 
light  breeze  in  her  topsails  the  gallant  frigate 
moved  majestically  down  the  harbour,  and  in  an 
hour  was  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  She  had  been 
my  home  for  more  than  six  months.  I  had 
seen  from  her  deck,  and  visited  in  her  boats, 
aome  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world.  She 
had  borne  me  to  Sicily,  to  Illyria,  to  the  Isles 
and  shore  of  Greece,  to  Marmora  and  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  the  thousand  lovely  pictures  with 
which  that  long  summer  voyage  had  stored  my 
memory,  and  the  thousand  adventures  and  still 
B  kindnesses  and  courtesies,  linked 
with  iheae  interesting  scenes,  crowded  on  my  ■ 
mind  as  the  noble  ship  receded  from  my  eye,  witfk- 1 
an  emotion  that  I  could  not  repress. 

There  is  a  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  about  ft 
man-of-war,  which  is  exceedingly  fascinating.   Her   , 


imposing  stmclure  Ktid  appearance,  (he 
and  deferenlial  etiquette,  tbe  warlike  appoints 
meat  and  iaipressivo  order  upon  her  decks,  the 
ready  and  gallantly  manned  boat,  the  stirring 
music  of  the  band,  and  the  honour  and  atteii* 
tion  with  which  her  oflicers  are  received  in  every 
]ioTt,  conspire  in  keeping  awake  an  excitement, 
a  kind  of  chivalrous  elation,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  almost  make  a  hero  of  a  man  of 
straw.  From  the  hoarse  "  seven  belU,  Sir !  "  with 
which  you  are  turned  out  of  yoitr  hammock  in  the 
morning,  to  the  blast  of  the  bugle  and  the  report 
of  the  evening  gun,  it  is  one  successioa  of 
elevating  sights  and  sounds,  without  any  of  that 
approach  to  the  ridiculous  which  accompanies  the 
sublime  or  the  irapres«ive  on  shore. 

From  the  comparisons  I  have  made  beti 
our  o»n  and  the  ships  of  war  of  other  nations, 
think  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  navy.  1  had 
learned  in  Europe,  long  before  joining  tbe 
'  United  States,'  that  the  respect  we  exact  from 
foreigners  ie  paid  more  to  America  afloat,  than 
to  a  continent  they  think  as  far  off  at  lecist  as  the 
moon.  They  see  our  men-of-war,  and  they  know 
very  well  what  they  have  done,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  our  officers,  what  they 
might  do  again— and  there  is  a  tangibility  in 
deductions  from  knowledge  and  eye-eighi>  wl 


ttiat 
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VeatB  books  and  statistics.  I  have  heard  English- 
men deny,  one  by  one,  every  claim  we  have  to 
political  and  moral  superiority  ;  but  I  have  found 
no  one  illiberal  enough  to  refuse  a  compliment, 
and  a  handsome  one,  to  Yankee  ships. 

I  consider  myself,  I  repeat,  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  made  a  cruise  on  board  an  American 
ftigate.  It  is  a  chapter  of  observation  in  itself, 
which  is  worth  much  to  any  one.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
happened  upon  a  cruise  directed  by  a  mind  full 
of  taste  and  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  cruise 
which  had  for  its  principal  objects  improvement 
and  information.  Commodore  Patterson  knew  the 
ground  well,  and  was  familiar  with  the  history 
and  localities  of  the  interesting  countries  visited 
by  the  ship ;  and  every  possible  facility  and  en- 
couragement was  given  by  him  to  all  to  whom  the 
subjects  and  places  were  new.  An  enlightened  and 
enterprising  traveller  himself,  he  was  the  best  of 
advisers  and  the  best  and  kindest  of  guides.  I 
take  pleasure  in  recording  almost  unlimited  obliga- 
tions to  him. 

And  so,  to  the  gallant  ship — to  the  "warlike 
world  within  '* — to  the  decks  I  have  so  often  pro- 
menaded, and  the  moonlight  watches  I  have  so 
often  shared — to  the  groups  of  manly  faces  I 
have  learned  to  know  so  well— to  the  drum-beat 


Mid  the  boglc-call.  and  tbm  •timng  i 
•  ih*'    hammuck   in   whicb    I 


lo  tbe  g«7  mod  hwpittbla  omm  witli  wh 
til  happy  nwrntba  I  httve  be«a  m  gmut 
fnend,  whoM  faelingt  I  have  kmmtd  bat 
iNMir  my  country  man,  aod  wlk 
become  to  me  even  •  punfal  waot— to 
catalogue  of  bapfiioeia,  1  mm  *■*'*'*"[  i 
bfwied  farewell.  Luck  wm)  Hcaten'i 
»bip  and  coMipany ! 
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LETTER  I. 

MILAN. 


Journey  through  Italy  —  Bologna  —  Malibran  —  Panna  — 
Nightingales  of  Lombardy — Piacenza — Austrian  soldiers — 
The  Simplon  —  Milan  —  Resemblance  lo  Paris  —  The 
cathedral — Guercino^s  Hagar — Milanese  exclusiveness. 

My  fifth  journey  over  the  Appenines — dull  ef 
course.  On  the  second  evening  we  were  at  Bo- 
logna. The  long  colonnades  pleased  me  less  than 
before^  with  their  crowds  of  foreign  oflScers  and 
ill-dressed  inhabitants;  and  a  placard  for  the 
opera,  announcing  Malibran's  last  night,  relieved 
us  of  the  prospect  of  a  long  evening  of  weariness. 
The  divine  music  of  La  Norma,  and    a  crowded* 
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and  bnUiant  audience,  entbusiastic  in  tfaeir  ap- 
plause, seemed  to  inspire  this  still  incomparable 
creature  even  beyond  her  wont.  She  sang  with  a 
fulness,  an  abandonment,  a  passionate  energy  and 
sweetness  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  soul  rapt 
and  possessed  beyond  control  with  the  melody  it 
had  undertaken.  They  were  never  done  calling 
her  on  the  stage  after  the  curtain  had  fellen. 
After  six  re-appearances,  she  came  out  once  more 
to  the  foot-lightSy  and  murmuring  something  in- 
audible from  lips  that  showed  strong  agitation, 
she  pressed  her  hands  together,  bowed  till  her 
long  hair,  falling  over  her  shoulders,  nearly 
touched  her  feet,  and  retired  in  tears.  She  is 
the  siren  of  Europe  for  me  ! 

I  was  happy  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  than  to  eat  a  dinner  in  his 
capital.  We  did  not  "  forget  the  picture,"  but 
my  inquiries  for  it  were  as  fruitless  as  before.  1 
wonder  whether  the  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Memory"  has  the  pleasure  of  remembering  having 
seen   the    picture   himself.      *'  Tassoni's    bucket, 


which  is  not  the  true  one,"  is  still  shown  i 
Tower,  ami  the  keeper  will  kiss  the  cross  upon  li 
fingers,  that  Samuel  Rogers  has  written  &false  liD 

At  Parma  we  ate  parmesan,  and  eaw  the  ( 
reggio.  The  angel  who  holds  the  book  up  ti 
jnfunt  Saviour ;  the  female  laying  her  cheek  to 
h\»  feet ;  the  countenance  of  the  holy  child  him- 
eeir,  are  creations  that  seem  apart  from  all  else  in 
the  schools  of  painliog.  They  are  like  a  group, 
not  from  life,  but  from  heaveii.  They  are  super- 
human, and,  unlike  other  pictures  of  beaut^A 
(vhich  Etir  the  lieait  as  if  they  resembled  somei-  - 
thing  one  had  loved  or  might  have  loved,  these 
mount  into  the  fancy  like  things  transcending  sym- 
pathy, and  only  within  reach  of  an  intellectual 
and  elevated  wonder.  This  is  the  picture  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  returned  six  times  in  one 
day  to  &ee.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  saw  to  admire 
in  the  duchy  of  Maria  Louisa.  An  Austrian  regi- 
ment marclied  into  the  town  as  we  left  it,  and 
an  Italian  at  the  gate  told  us  that  the  Duchess  had 
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dkbanded  ber  last  troops  of  the  ooantryy  and 
supplied  their  place  with  these  yellow  and  black 
Croats  and  Illyrians.  Italy  is  Aastria  now  to  the 
foot  of  the  Appenines — if  not  to  the  top  of  Ra- 
dicofiini. 

Lombardy  is  ftiU  of  nightingales.    They  sing 
by  diijf^  however,  (as  not  specified  in  poetry.) 
They  are  np  quite  as  eariy  as  the  lark»  and  the 
green  hedges  are  alive  with  thar  goiglii^  and 
changefiil  music  till  twilight.     Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  fertility  of  these  endless  plains.    Th^ 
are  four  or  fire  hundred  miles  of  uninterrupted 
garden.     The  same  eternal  level  road ;  the  same 
rows  of  eiros  and  poplars  on  either  side  ;  the  same 
ion<r,  slimy  canals ;   the  same  square,  vine- laced, 
perfectly  green  pastures  and  corn-fields  ;  the  same 
shaped  houses ;  the  same-voiced  beggars  with  the 
same  sincr-song  whine,    and    the  same   villanous 
Austhans  poring  over  your  passports  and  asking 
to  Iv  paid  for  it,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Appenines. 
It  i>  woahsome,  spite  of  green  leaves  and  night- 


iwgales,     A  bare  rtick  or  a  good  brigand-lookii) 
mountain  vvould  so  refresli  the  eye  ! 

At  Piscenza,  one  of  those  admirable  Gerinaa 
bands  was  playing  in  the  public  square,  while 
a  small  corps  of  picked  men  were  manceuvred. 
Even  an  Itahan,  I  should  think,  though  he  knew 
and  felt  it  was  the  music  of  his  oppressora,  might 
have  been  pleased  to  listen.  And  pleased  tliey 
seemed  to  be — for  there  were  hundreds  of  dark- 
haired  and  well-made  men,  with  faces  and  forms 
for  heroes,  standing  and  keeping  time  to  the  well- 
played  instruments,  as  peacefully  as  if  there  wei'e 
no  such  thing  as  liberty,  and  no  meaning  in 
the  foreign  uniforms  crowding  them  from  their 
own  pavement.  And  there  were  the  women  of 
Piacenza,  nodding  from  the  balconies  to  the  whitt; 
mustachios  and  padded  coats  strutting  below,  and 
you  would  never  dream  Italy  thought  herself 
wronged,  watching  the  exchange  of  courtesies 
between  her  dark-eyed  daughters  and  these  fair- 
haired  coxcombs. 

We   crossed   the    Po,    and   entered    Austrn 


miminnl   dominions.     Ttwy   rbmmflged   oar  I 
gage  as  if  they  smelt  repubticariism  Bomewhere; 
and  after  Bhowing  a  strong  diaposition  to  retain 
a  volume  of  very  bad  poetry  as  suBpicions,  snd 
detuiiiiog  us  two  long  hours,  tliey  had  the  mo- 
desty to  ask  to  be  paid  for  letting  us  off  lightly. 
When  we  declined  it,  the  vkef  threatened   us  a 
precious  searching   "  tht  uejt  time."     How  u^t^C 
lingly  I  would  submit  to  the  annoyance  to  ba4^| 
that   wfJt   time   assured   to   me  I     Every  PtepTT' 
take  toward  the  bounds  of  Italy  pulls  so  upon 
luy  heart ! 

•  •  « 

Aa  moat  travellers  come  into  Italy  orer  * 
iSimplun,  Milan  makes  generally  the  first  enthu- 
siaslic  chapter  in  their  books.  1  have  reversed 
the  order  myself,  and  have  a  better  right  to  praise 
it  from  comparison.  For  exterior,  there  is  cer^ 
tninly  no  city  in  Italy  comparable  to  it.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  noble;  the  buildings  mn^- 
iiificeiiti  the  pavement  quite  the  best  in  Europe^ 
luid  the  Milanese  (all  of  whom  I  presume  1 
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seen,  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  the  streets  swarm  with 
them,}  are  better  dressed,  and  louk  "better  to 
do  iu  the  world "  tlinn  the  Tuscans,  who  ate 
gayer  and  more  Italian,  and  the  Romans,  who 
are  graver  and  vastly  handsomer,  Milan  is  quite 
like  Paris.  The  showy  and  minor-liued  cajiti 
the  elegant  shops;  the  variety  of  strange  peopl#' 
and  costumes,  and  a  new  gallery  lately  opened 
in  imitation  of  the  glass-roofed  passages  of  the 
French  capital,  make  one  ahuost  feel  that  th« 
next  turn  will  bring  him  upon  the  Boulevards. 

The  famous  cathedral,  nearly  completed  by 
^'apoleon,  is  a  sort  of  Aladdin  creation,  quite  too 
delicate  and  beautiful  for  the  open  air.  The 
filmy  traceries  of  gothic  fretwork  ;  the  needle-like 
minarets;  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  statues  with 
which  it  is  studded ;  the  intricate,  graceful,  and 
bewildering  architecture  of  every  window  and 
turret,  and  the  frost-like  frailness  and  delicacy 
of  the  whole  mass,  make  an  eH'ect  altogether  upon 
the  eye  that  must  stand  high  on  the  list  of  new 
suiisations.     It  is  a   vast  slrutlure  withal;  but  a 
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middling  easterly  breeze,  one  would  think, 
locking  at  it,  would  lift  it  from  its  base,  and  betir 
It  over  the  Atlantic  like  ihe  meshes  of  a  cobweb. 
Neither  interior  nor  exterior  impresses  you  with 
the  feeling  of  awe  common  to  other  large  churches. 
The  sun  struggles  through  the  immense  windows 
of  painted  glass,  staining  every  pillar  and  carved 
cornice  with  the  richest  hues ;  and  wherever  th<- 
eye  wanders,  it  grows  giddy  with  the  wilderness  of 
architecture.  The  people  on  their  knees  are  like 
paintings  in  the  strong  artificial  light ;  the  chi 
Bied  pavement  seemn  trembling  with  a  qutvei 
radiance  ;  the  altar  is  far  and  indistinct,  and 
lamps  burning  over  the  tomb  of  Saint  Carlo  s) 
out  from  the  centre  like  gems  glistening  in  th« 
midst  of  some  enchanted  hall.  This  reads  ^ 
hke  rhapsody,  but  it  is  the  way  the  place 
pressed  me.  It  is  like  a  great  dream, 
excessive  beauty  scarce  seems  constant  while 
eye  rests  upon  it. 

The  Brera  is  a  noble  palace,  occupied  by 
public  galleries  of  statuary  and  painting.     1  fe 
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on  leaving  Florence  that  I  could  give  pictures 
a  very  long  holiday.  To  live  on  them,  as  one  does 
in  Italy,  is  like  dining  from  mom  till  night.  The 
famous  Ouercino  is  at  Milan,  however,^ — the 
*'  Hagar/V  irhich  Byron  talks  of  so  enthusiasm 
tically ,  and  I  once  more  surrendered  myself  to 
a  cicerone.  The  picture  catches  your  eye  on  your 
first  entrance.  There  is  that  haniu>ny  and  effect 
in  the  colour  that  mark  a  masterpiece,  even  in  a 
passing  glance.  Abraham  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  group,  a  fine,  prophet-like  '^  green  old 
man/'  with  a  mild  decision  in  his  eye,  from  which 
there  is  evidently  no  appeal.  Sarah  has  turned 
her  back,  and  you  can  just  read  in  the  half- 
profile  glance  of  her  face  that  there  is  a  little 
pity  mingled  in  her  hard-hearted  approval  of  her 
rivars  banishment.  But  Hagar  —  who  can  de- 
scribe the  world  of  meaning  in  her  face  ?  The 
closed  lips  have  in  them  a  calm  incredulousi^eis, 
contradicted  with  wonderful  nature  in  the  flushed 
and  troubled  forehead,  and  the  eyes  red  with  tong 
weeping.    The  gourd  of  water  is  hung  over  her 
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blioulder,  ber  liaad  is  turning  iter  sorrow  t'ul  I 
iVum  the  door,  and  she  bos  looked  back  oace 
111 i>re,  with  a  large  tear  coureing  down  lier  clieek, 
to  read  in  the  face  of  her  mattler  if  she  is  indeed 
driven  forth  for  ever.  It  is  the  met&ut  before 
pride  and  despair  close  over  her  heart.  You  see 
in  the  picture  that  ihe  next  moment  is  the  crisis 
uf  her  hfe.  Her  gaze  is  etrniiiing  upon  the  old 
man's  lips,  and  you  wait  breathlessly  to  see  her 
dratv  up  her  bending  fomi,  and  depart  in  proud 
sorrow  for  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  piece  of  pow- 
erful and  passionate  poetry.  It  alfects  you  like 
nothing  but  a  reality,  The  eyes  get  warm,  and 
the  heart  beats  quick  ;  and  as  you  walk  away  you 
feel  as  if  a  load  of  oppressive  eympathy 
lifting  from  your  heart. 

I  have  seen  Htlle  else  in  Milan,  except  Austrian 
soldiers,  of  whom  there  are  fifteen  thousand  ia 
this  single  capital !  The  governmeut  has  i 
«n  order  to  officers  not  on  duty,  to  appear  j 
citizens'  drcs^j ;  it  is  supposed,  to  diminish 
appearance  of  so  much  military  preparation.     Fd 


the  rest,  dieymakidHa  kind  of  eoflRse  here,  by 
boiling  it  with  cream,  which  is  better  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  either  in  Paris  or  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  Milanese  are,  for  slaves,  the 
most  civil  people  I  have  seen,  after  the  Flo- 
rentines.  There  is  little  English  society ;  I  know 
not  why,  except  that  the  Italians  are  lich 
enough  to  be  exclusive,  fuid  make  their  houses 
difficult  of  access  to  strancrers. 
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LETTER  II. 

LOMBARDY— AUSTRIA— THE  ALPS. 

A  melancholy  procession — Lago  Maggiore — Isola  Bella — the 
Simplon — Meeting  a  fellow-countryman — ^The  Yalley  of 
the  Rhone. 

In  going  out  of  the  gates  of  Milan,  we  met  a 
cart  full  of  peasants,  tied  together  and  guarded  by 
gens'd*armes— the  fifth  sight  of  the  kind  that  has 
crossed  us  since  we  passed  the  Austrian  border. 
The  poor  fellows  looked  very  innocent  and  very 
sorry.  The  extent  of  their  offences  probably 
might  be  the  want  of  a  passport,  and  a  desire  to 
step  over  the  limits  of  his  majesty's  possessions.  A 
train  of  beautiful  horses,  led  by  soldiers  along  the 
ramparts,  (the  property  of  the  Austrian  officers,) 
were  in  melancholy  contrast  to  their  sad  faces. 
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The  clear  snowy  Alps  soon  came  in  sight,  and 
their  cold  beauty  refreshed  us  ih  the  midst  of  a 
heat  that  prostrated  ef«ry  nerre  in  the  system.  It 
is  only  the  first  of  May,  and  they  are  mowing  the 
grass  everywhere  on  the  road,  the  trees  are  in  their 
fullest  leaf,  the  frogs  and  nightingales  singing 
each  other  down,  and  the  grasshopper  would  be  a 
burden.  Toward  night  we  crossed  the  Sardinian 
frontier,  and  in  an  hour  were  set  down  at .  an 
auberge  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Maggiore,  in  the 
little  town  of  Arona.  The  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  broad  and  mirror-like  water  are 
specked  with  ruined  castles ;  here  and  there  a  boat 
is  leaving  its  long  line  of  ripples  behind  in  its 
course ;  the  cattle  are  loitering  home ;  the  peasants 
sit  on  the  benches  before  their  doors ;  and  all  the 
lovely  circumstances  of  a  rural  summer's  sunset 
are  about  us,  in  one  of  the  very  loveliest  spots  in 
nature.  A  very  old  Florence  friend  is  my  com- 
panion, and  what  with  mutual  reminiscenGes  of 
sunny  Tuscany,  and  the  deepest  love  in  common 
for  the  sky  over  our  heads,  and  the  grem  land 
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'  We  were  at  Baveno  at  on  early  hoiir,  mhI  took 
a  boat  for  Itala  Bflfa.  It  looks  like  a  gentle- 
oMtn's  villa  afloat.  A  boy  might  throw  a  atotie 
entirelj  over  it  in  any  direction.  It  strikes  you 
likeiti  kind  of  toy  as  you  look  at  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, and,  getting  nearer,  the  illusion  scarcely 
(Mssfpiited  — *  for>  :from  the  water's  edge,  the 
oranjge-Iaden  terraces  are  piled  one  above  another 
like  a  pyramidal  fruit-basket;  the  villa  itself  peer^ 


above  like  a  Eugar  castle,  and  it  scarce  stiema  real 
enough  to  land  upon.  We  jjulled  round  to  the 
noi'thern  side,  and  disembarked  at  a  broad  gtone 
staircase,  where  a  cicerone,  with  the  look  of  sup- 
pressed wisdom  common  to  his  vocation,  met  us 
with  the  ofTer  of  his  services. 

The  entraace-hall  was  hung  with  old  armoQI 
and  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  above,  open- 
ing on  all  sides  upon  the  lake,  was  hiied  thickly 
with  pictures — none  of  them  remarkable  except  one 
or  two  landscapes  by  the  savage  Tempesta.  Tra- 
vellers going  the  other  way  would  probably  ad- 
mire the  collection  more  than  we.  We  were  glad 
to  be  handed  over  by  our  pragmatical  custode  to  a 
pretty  contadina,  who  announced  herself  as  the 
gardener's  daughter,  and  gave  us  each  a  bunch  of 
roses.  It  was  a  proper  commencement  to  an  ac- 
quaintance upon  isola  Bella.  She  led  the  way  to 
the  water's  edge,  where,  in  the  foundations  of  the 
palace,  a  suite  of  eight  or  ten  spacious  rooms  is 
constructed  a  la  grotle — with  a  pavement  laid  oi 
small  stones  of  different  colours  ;  walls  and  roof  of 
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fiuitaslically  set  sheik  and  pebbles,  mnd  stetoes 
tittt  teem  to  have  leason  in  their  nudity;  The 
onlyUght  came  in  at  the  long  doors  opening  down 
to  the  lake  ;  and  the  deep  leather  sofas,  and  dark 
cool  atmosphereyWith  the  Ugfat  break  of  the  waves 
outside,  and  the  long  views  away  toward  Isola 
Madre,  and  the  fiEtf-off  opposite  shore,  composed 
altogether  a  most  seductive  spot  for  an  indolent 
humour  and  a  summer's  day.  1  shall  keep  it  as 
a  cool  recollection  till  sultry  summers  trouble  me 
no  more. 

But  the  garden  was  the  prettiest  place.  The 
lake  is  lovely  enough  any  way ;  but  to  look  at  it 
through  perspectives  of  orange  alleys,  and  have 
the  blue  mountains  broken  by  stray  branches  of 
tulip-trees,  clumps  of  crimson  rhododendron,  and 
clusters  of  citron,  yellower  than  gold — to  sit  on  a 
garden-seat  in  the  shade  of  a  thousand  roses,  with 
sweet-scented  shrubs  and  verbenums,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  novel  and  delicious  perfumes  embalming 
the  air  about  you,  and  gaze  up  at  snowy  Alps  and 
sharp  precipices,  and  down  upon  a  broad  smooth 
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mirror  in  which  the  islands  lie  like  clouds,  and 
over  which  the  boats  are  silently  creeping  with 
their  while  sails,  like  birds  asleep  in  the  sky-*-^ 
why,  (not  to  disparage  natnrej  it  seems  to  my 
poor  jtt<%ment,  tha^  these  artificial  appliances  are 
an  improvement  even  to  Lago  Maggiore. 

On  one  side,  without  the  villa  wails»  are  two  or 
three  small  houses,  one  of  which  is  occupied  tts  a 
hotel ;  and  here,  if  I  had  a  friend  with  matrimony 
in  his  eye,  would  I  strongly  recommend  lodgings 
for  the  honeymoon.  A  prettier  cage  for  a  pair  of 
billing  doves  no  poet  would  conceive  you. 

We  got  on  to  Domo  d'Ossola  to  sleep,  saying 
many  an  oil-said  thing  about  the  entrance  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps.  They  seem  common  when 
spoken  of,  these  romantic  places,  but  they  are  not 
the  less  new  in  the  glow  of  a  first  impression. 

We  were  a  little  in  start  of  the  sun  this  morn* 
ing,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Simplon  by 
a  gray  summer's  dawn,  before  which  the  la^t 
bright  star  had  not  yet  faded.  From  Domo  d'Ossola 
we  rose  directly  into  the  mountains,  and  soon 
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wouud  iiiU>  the  wildest  glens  bjr  a  road  wliich 
flung  nbng  precipices  and  over  chasms  and  ws 
fulls  like  a  waving  riband.  The  boraes  wtnt  oi 
a  round  trot,  and  so  skillully  are  the  diffivulti< 
the  asceut  surmounted,  that  we  could  not 
we  htid  {jassed  the  spot  that  from  below  hong 
above  us  so  appallingly-  The  route  Ibllows  the 
foaming  river  Vedro,  which  frets  aod  plunges 
along  at  its  side  or  beneath  its  hanging  bridges, 
with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent,  where 
the  stream  is  swollen  at  every  short  distance  tvitti 
pretly  walerfulls — messengers  from  the  melting 
snows  on  the  summits.  There  was  one,  a  water- 
slide  rather  than  a  fall,  which  I  stopped  long  to 
admire  It  cnme  from  near  the  peak  of  the  mi 
tain,  leaping  at  first  from  a  green  clump  of 
and  desuending  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  of 
haps  two  hundred  feet.  The  effect  was  like  dra- 
pery of  the  most  delicate  lace,  dropping 
festoons  from  the  hitnd.  The  slight  waves 
took  each  other  and  mingled  and  separal 
always    preserving    tlieir    elliptical    and    foami 
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curves,  till,  in  a  eniooth  scoop  near  ihe  bottom, 
they  gathered  into  a  snowy  matts,  and  leaped 
into  the  Vedro  in  the  shape  of  a  twisted  shell. 
If  wishing  could  have  witched  it  into  Mr.  Cole's 
sketch-book,  he  would  have  a  new  variety  of 
water  for  his  next  composition. 

After  seven  hours'  driving,  which  st 
ascending  but  for  the  suow  and  ice  and  the  clear 
air  it  brought  us  into,  we  stopped  to  breakfast  at 
the  village  of  Simplon,  "  three  thousand  two  bun* 
dred  and  sixteen  feet  above  the  sea  level.  "  Here 
we  first  realized  that  we  had  left  Italy.  The  land- 
lady spoke  French,  and  the  postilions  Genui 
My  sentiment  has  grown  threadbare  with  travi 
bat  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  the  circumstance 
gave  me  an  unpleasant  thickness  in  the  throat.  I 
threw  open  the  southern  window,  and  looked  back 
toward  the  marshes  of  Lombardy,  and  if  1  did  not 
say  the  poetical  thing,  it  was  because         <  ' 

"  II  it  \lie  silent  grief  that  cuti  ihe  lieart-Stringft/b. 
In  sober  sadness,  one  may  well  regret  any't'oiml 
where  his  life  has  been  filled  fuller  than  elsewhere 


and- 
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ofBunshinpaiidgtadneM  ;  and  such,  by  a  ihoi 
eochantiiieotB,  h&s  Italy  been  to  me.  Its  climate 
is  lite  in  my  nostrils;  its  hills  and  valleys  arc  the 
poetry  of  such  tbioga;  and  its  marbles,  pictures, 
and  palaces  beset  the  soul  like  the  very  necessities 
or  existence.  You  can  eiist  elsewhere,  but, 
you  iht  m  Italy ! 

I  was  sitting  by  my  English  companion  oi 
sledge  in  front  of  the  hotel,  enjoying  the  sunshine, 
when  the  Diligence  drove  up,  and  six  or  eight 
young  men  alighted.  One  of  them  walking  up 
and  down  the  road  to  get  the  cramp  of  a  conlined 
seat  out  of  his  legs,  addressed  a  remark  to  us  in  Eng- 
lish. We  had  neither  of  us  seen  him  before,  but 
we  exclaimed  Himnltaneously,  bb  he  turned  atvay, 
'•  That  "a  an  American.  "  "  llow  did  you  know  he 
was  not  an  Englishman  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Because,  " 
Enid  my  friend,  "  he  spoke  to  us  without  an  intro- 
duction and  without  a  reason,  as  Englishmen  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  because  he  ended 
his  sentence  with  *  Sir,'  as  no  Ent||lishman  doea 
except  he  is  talking  to  an  inferior,  or  wishes 
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salt  you*  "    ^'  And  haw  did  ^yoM  know  it  ?  "  asked 
he.     *'  Partly  by  instinct,  "  I   answered,   ^'  but 
more  because,  though  a  traveller,  he  wears  a  new 
hat  that  cost  him  ten  dollars,  and  a  new  cloak  that 
cost  him  £fty ;  (a  peculiarly  American  extravar 
gance ;)  because  he  made  no  inclination  of  his  body 
either  in  addressing  or  leaving  us,  though  his  in^ 
tention  was  to  be  civil ;  and  because  he  used  fine 
dictionary  words  to  express  a  common  idea,  which, 
by  the  way,  too,  betrays  his  southern  breeding. 
And,  if  you  want  other  evidence,  he  has  just  asked 
the  gentleman  near  him  to  ask  the  conducteur 
something  about  his  breakfast,  and  an  American 
is  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  ventures  to  come 
abroad  without  at  least  French  enough  to  keep 
himself  from  starving. "     It  may  appear  iil-na^ 
tured  to  write  down  such  criticisms  on  one's  own 
countryman ;    but  the  national    peculiarities   by 
which    we    are    distinguished    from    foreigners, 
seemed  so  well  defined  in  this  instance,  that  I 
thought  it  worth  mentioning.     We  found  aflefv 
ward  that  our  conjecture  was  right.     His  name 
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and  country  were  on  tbe  brass  plate  of  his 
montenu  m  most  legible  leltere,  and  I  recognised  it 
directly  as  the  address  of  an  amiable  and  excel- 
lent man,  of  whom  I  had  once  or  twice  heard 
Italy,  thou|;h  I  had  never  before  happened  to 
liim.     Three  of  the  faults  of^enest  charged  upoi 
our  counlrynien,   are  over-fine  clothes,  over-fine 
words,  and  over-fine  or  over-free  manners. 

From  Simplon  we  drove  two  or  three  miles  be- 
tween heaps  of  snow,  lying  in  some  places  froin 
six  to  ten  feet  deep.  Seven  hours  before,  we 
ridden  through  fields  of  grain  almost  ready  for 
harvest !  After  passing  one  or  two  galleries  bi 
over  the  road  to  protect  it  from  the  avalaiii 
where  it  ran  beneath  the  loftier  precipices,  we  got 
out  of  the  snow,  and  eavv  Brigg,  the  amall  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Simplon,  on  the  other  side,  lying 
almost  directly  beneath  us.  It  looked  as  if  one 
might  tosa  his  cap  down  into  its  pretly  gardens. 
Vet  we  were  four  or  five  hours  in  reaching  it,  l^ 
road  that  seemed  in  most  parts  scarcely  to  descei 
at  all.     The  views  down  the  valley  of  the  Khone, 
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wbi<di;0{^n^l}ODtifiiiaUy  before  m,  were  of  exqui- 
site .be^lyf  tTbe  riTer  iuelf  which  is  here  near 
iU  epufoe*  looked  like  a  meftdow  rivulet  in  its 
silver  windiuge;  and  the  gigantic  Helvetian  Alps 
which  rose  in  their  snow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
v^ley^  were  glittering  in  the  slant  rays  of  a  de- 
clining sun^  and  of  a  grandeur  of  size  and  outline 
which  diminished,  even  more  than  distancci  the 
river  and  the  clusters  of  villages  at  their  feet. 
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La  V^alais — ^The  cretins  and  the  goitres — A  Frenchman's 
opinion  of  Niagara — Lake  Leman — Castle  of  Chillon — 
Ilocks  of  Meillerie  —  Republican  air  —  Mont  Blanc  — 
Geneva. 

We  have  been  two  days  and  a  half  loitering 
down  through  the  Swiss  canton  of  La  Valais,  and 
admiring  every  hour  the  magnificence  of  these 
snow-capped  and  green-footed  Alps.  The  little 
chalets  seem  just  lodged  by  accident  on  the  crags, 
or  stuck  against  slopes  so  steep,  that  the  mowers 
of  the  mountain-grass  are  literally  let  down  by- 
ropes  to  their  dizzy  occupation.     The  goats  alone 
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seem  to  have  an  exemption  from  all  ordinary  laws 
of  gravitation,  feeding  against  cliflfs  which  it  makes 
one  giddy  to  look  on  only  ;  and  the  short-waisted 
girlsy  dropping  a  courtesy  and  blushing  as  they 
pass  the  stranger,  emerge  from  the  little  mountain- 
paths,  and  stop  by  the  first  spring  to  put  on  their 
shoes  and  arrange  their  ribands  coquetishly  before 
entering  the  village. 

The  two  dreadful  curses  of  these  valleys  meet 
one  at  every  step — the  cretins,  or  natural  fools,  of 
which  ther6  is  at  least  one  in  every  family ;  and 
the  goitre,  or  swelled  throat,  to  which  there  is 
hardly  an  exception  among  the  women.  It  really 
makes  travelling  in  Switzerland  a  melancholy 
business,  with  all  its  beauty  ;  at  every  turn  in  the 
road,  a  gibbering  and  mowing  idiot,  and  in  every 
group  of  females,  a  disgusting  array  of  excres- 
cences too  common  even  to  be  concealed.  Really, 
to  see  girls  that  else  were  beautiful,  arrayed  in  all 
their  holiday  finery,  but  with  a  defect  that  make» 
them  monsters  to  the  unaccustomed  eye — dieir 
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tbtoato  swollen  to  the  si2e  of  tbeir  he^d^,'  seems 

to  me  one  of  the  most  curious  and  pHiabfe  diitigs 

I    have   met    with   in    my  waDdetingsw' '  MiUiy 

attempts    have    been  made  to  aecount   for ' 'ihe 

growth  of  the  goitre,  but  it  is  yet  uMicplaiai^ed; 

The  men  are  not  so  subject  to  it  as  the  Woin^My 

though  among  them^  even,  it  is  frightfoUy  bom>- 

mon.     But  how  account  for  the  continual  pts^ 

duction  by  ordinary  parents  of  this  brute  race  of 

cretins  If    They  all  look   alike — dwarfish,    latg^^ 

mouthed,  grinning,  and  of  hideous  features  and 

expression.  It  is  said  that  the  children  of  strangers, 

born  in  the  valley,  are  very  likely  to  be  idiots, 

resembling  the  cretin  exactly.     It  seems  a  super* 

natural   curse   upon    the   land.     The    Valaisiana, 

however,  consider  it  a  blessing  to  have  one  in  the 

family. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  La  Valais  is  exces- 
sively unbecoming,  and  a  pretty  face  is  rare.  Their 
manners  are  kind  and  polite,  and  at  the  little 
ituberges,  where  we   have  stopped  on  the   road, 
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tliere  has  Iiecn  a  cleanlJaess  and  a  generosity 
ill  the  supply  of  the  table,  which  prove  virtues 
among  them  not  found  in  Italy. 

At  Turttmano,  we  made  a  httle  excursion  into 
the  mountains  to  see  a  caecade.  It  falls  about  a 
hundred  feet,  and  has  just  now  more  water  thai|  . 
usual  from  the  melting  of  the  snows.  It  is  w  ] 
pretty  fall.  A  Frenchman  writes  in  the  book  of 
the  hotel,  that  he  has  seen  Niagara  and  Treatoo 
Falls,  in  America,  and  that  they  do  not  compare 
with  the  cascade  of  Turttmann  ! 

From  Martigny  the  scenery  began  to  grow 
richer,  and,  after  passing  the  celebrated  Fall  of  I 
PiBSevache,  (which  springs  from  the  top  of  a  high 
Alp  almost  into  the  road,  and  is  really  a  splendid 
cascade,)  we  approached  Lake  Leman  in  a  goi^eouB 
sunset.  We  rose  a  slight  hill,  and  over  the  broad 
sheet  of  water  on  the  opposite  shore,  reSected  with 
all  its  towers  in  a  mirror  of  gold,  lay  the  Castle  of 
Chillon.  A  bold  green  mountain  rose  steeply 
behind  ;  the  sparkling  village  of  Vevey  lay  farther 
down  on  the  water's  edge  ;  and  away  toward  the  I 
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mking  tuny  ttrelched  tbe  loi^  diani  cf  die  Jut, 
tinted  with  all  tlie  hues  of  a  dolphin.  Nev«r  wai 
tneh  a  lake  of  beaatj-— or  it  never  sat  ao  poialedly 
for  its  pictnre.  Mountains  and  water,  clmteanx 
and  shallopSy  Tineyards  and  rerdore,  ooqWI  do 
no  more.  We  left  the  carriage  and  walk^  Aree 
or  foor  miles  along  the  southern  bank  midn*  die 
*'  Rocks  of  Meillerie/'  and  the  spirit  of  St.  Prevz's 
Jnliei  if  she  haunt  the  scene  where  she  caught  her 
death,  of  a  sunset  in  May,  is  the  most  enyiaUe  of 
ghosts.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  prating  in  albums 
of  Lake  Leman.  For  me,  it  is  (after  Val  d*Amo 
from  Fiesole)  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  scenery 
Paradise. 

We  are  stopping  for  the  night  at  St.  Gingoulf, 
on  a  swelhng  bank  of  the  lake,  and  we  have  been 
lying  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  hotel  till  the 
last  perceptible  tint  is  gone  from  the  sky  over 
Jura.  Two  pedestrian  gentlemen,  with  knapsacks 
and  dogs,  have  just  arrived  ;  and  a  whole  family  of 
French  people,  including  parrots  and  monkeys, 
came  in  before  us,  and  are  deafening  the   house 
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witli  their  chatteiiiig.     A  cup  of  coffee,  and  then 
good  night ! 

My  companion,  who  has  travelled  all  over 
Europe  on  foot,  confiriiiE  my  opinion  that  there  ii 
no  drive  on  the  Contioeat  equal  to  the  forty  miles 
between  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  and  Geneva,  qb 
ihe  southern  bank  of  the  Leman.  The  lake  it) 
not  often  much  broader  than  the  Hudson;  the 
shores  are  the  noble  mountains  auug  so  gloriously 
by  Childe  Harold:  Vevey,  Lausanne,  Copet,  and 
a  string  of  smaller  villages,  all  famous  in  poetry 
and  story,  fringe  the  opposite  water's  edge  with 
cottages  and  villages,  while  you  wind  for  evei 
along  a  green  lane  following  the  bend  of  the  shorej 
the  road  as  level  as  your  hall  pavement,  and  green 
hills  massed  up  with  trees  and  verdure,  over' 
shadowing  you  continually.  The  world  has  a 
great  many  sweet  spots  in  it,  and  1  have  found 
many  a  one  which  would  make  fitting  scenery  for 
the  brightest  act  of  life's  changeful  drama — but 
here  is  one,  where  it  seems  to  me  as  diflScult  not 
to  feel  genial  and  kindly,   as  for  Taglioni  to 
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from  floating  away  like  a  aiuoke-carl  when  £>be  is 
dancing  in  La  Bayadere. 

We  passed  a  bridge  and  drew  in  a  long  breHth 
to  try  the  difference  in  the  air — we  were  in  the 
rtpuhlic  tit  Geneva.  It  smelt  very  mucli  as  it  did 
in  the  dominions  of  hia  niajesty  ofSardinia — awect- 
briar,  hawthorn,  violets  and  all.  I  used  to  Uiink 
when  I  lirst  came  from  America,  that  the  flowers 
(republicans  by  nature  as  well  as  birds)  were  less 
fragrant  under  a  monarchy. 

Mont  Blanc  loomed  up  very  white  in  the  south ; 
but,  like  other  distinguished  persons  of  whom  we 
form  an  opinion  from  the  descriptions  of  poets, 
the  "monarch  of  mountains"  did  not  seem  to  me 
9o  veri/  superior  to  hia  fellowfl.  Afler  a  look  or 
two  at  him  as  we  approached  Geneva,  1  ceased 
straining  my  head  out  of  the  cabriolet,  and  de< 
my  eyes  to  things  more  within  the  scale  \ 
affections— the  scores  of  lovely  \illas  aprii 
the  hills  and  valleys  by  which  we  approached  the 
city.  Sweet — sweet  places  they  are,  to  be  sure 
And  then,  the  month  is  May,  and  the  straw- 
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neted  and  white-aproned  girl, — ladies  and  peaaa 
alike, — were  all  outat  their  porches  and  balcociies; 
lover-lilce  couples  wei«  sauntering  down  the  park- 
lanes  ;  one  servant  passed  ua  with  a  tri-coriier«fc  m 
blue  billet-doux  between  his  thumb  and  finger;  tbA  " 
nightingales  were  singing  their  very  hearts  away 
to  the  new-blown  roses,  and  a  sense  of  stiuioier 
and    seventeen,    days  of  Eunshine  and    sonnet-  1 
making,  came  over  me  irresistibly.     I  should  likl 
to  see  June  out  in  Geneva. 

The  little  steamer  that  makes  the  tour  of  Lalu 
Leman  began  to  fizz  by  sunriBe  directly  undeiTI 
the  windows  of  our  hotel.  We  were  soon  on  the 
pier,  where  our  entrance  into  the  boat  was  ob- 
structed by  a  cluster  of  weeping  girls,  embracing 
and  parting  very  unwillingly  with  a  young  lady 
of  sonie  eighteen  years,  who  was  lovely  eiiougb 
to  have  been  wept  for  by  as  many  grown-up 
gentlemen.  Her  own  tears  were  under  better 
government,  though  her  sealed  lips  showed  that 
she  dared  not  trust  herself  with  her  voice,  Aftec  ^ 
another  and  another  lingering  kiss,  the  boatm 
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expKftsed  some  impabeDce,  and  she  lore  bereelf 
froai  tbeir  aniu  ami  stepped  into  the  waiuog 
bateau.  We  were  soon  alongside  the  sleaiuer, 
and  •oooer  undur  weigh,  aod  then,  ha  vii:^  given  ooe 
wa?e  of  ber  bandkerchier  to  the  pretty  Mtd  nd 
group  on  the  uhore,  our  fuir  fellow- passenger  gare 
wny  to  her  feettiit<E,  and,  sinking  upon  a  seat, 
buret  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  There  was 
nu  obtruding  on  «uch  eorrou,  aiul  the  next  hour 
or  two  were  employed  by  my  imagination  in  filli 
up  tbe  httle  drama  of  which  we  had  seen  buk 
touching  conclusion. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  the  boat  (a  new  one) 
called  the  "  WinkelrHd,"  in  comphment  to  the 
vessel  which  makes  the  same  voyage  in  Cooper's 
"  Headsman  of  Berne."  The  day  altogether  had 
begun  like  a  chapter  in  romance — 

"  I.alte  I.enian  woo'd  us  willi  ils  ct^sinl  (ni-e 

but  there  was  the  filmiest  conceivable  veil  ofq 
over  its  unruffled  mirror,  and  the  green  uplw 
"•f^  from  its  edge  had  a  soflness  hke  dr« 
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Innd  upon  Iheir  verdure,  I  know  not  whether  the 
t«arrul  girl  whose  head  was  drooping  over  the 
raihiig  felt  the  eympathy,  but  I  could  not  help 
thanking  nature  for  her  in  my  heart,  the  whol 
suene  was  bo  of  the  complexion  of  her  own  feelinggi 
1  could  have  "thrown  my  ring  into  the  sea,' 
like  Policrates  Saraius,  "  to  have  cause  for  sad^', 
ness  too." 

The    "  Winkelreid "     has    (for    a 
steamer)  rather  the  aristocratical  arrangement  of 
making  those  who  walk  aft  the  funnel  pay  twice  as 
much  as  those  who  choose  to  promenade _/ur«Jorrf 
— for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  can  divine,  other  thi 
tliat  those  who  pay  dearest  have  the  full  benefit  Olt' 
the   oily  gases  from  the  machinery,    while 
humbler    passenger   breathes   the   air  of  heat4a< 
before    it    has    passed   through   that   improvia| 
medium.     Our  youthful  Niube,  two  Freucfa  ladi 
not  particularly   pretty,   an   Eogli 
fishing-rod  and  gun,  and  a  coi 
artist  to  whom  I  had  taken 
Rome,   (from  a  criticism   I   over! 
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fiiTOurite  pictare  in  the  Colonnay)  my  friend  and 
myself,  were  the  ezdiiaiTe  inhalen  of  the  ole«- 
ginoiM  atmoephere  of  the  stem.  A  crowd  of  the 
erk's  own  miscellaneoasness  thronged  the  fore- 
castle—«nd  80  yon  have  the  programme  of  a  day 
on  Lake  Leman. 
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SWITZERLAND^ 

Lake  Leman — American  appearanoe  of  the  Genevese-^ 
Steamboat  on  the  Rhone — Gibbon  and  Rousseau — ^Ad- 
venture of  the  lilies-— Geneyese  jewellers — ^Residence  of 
Voltaire — Byron's  nightcap  —  Voltaire's  walking-stick  and 
stockings. 

The  water  of  Lake  Leman  looks  very  like  other 
water,  though  Byron  and  Shelley  were  nearly 
drowned  in  it ;  and  Copet,  a  little  village  on  the 
Helvetian  side,  where  we  left  three  women  and 
took  up  one  man,  (the  village  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  us,)  is  no  Paradise,  though 
Madame  de  Stael  made  it  her.  residence.  There 
are  Paradises,  however,  with  very  short  distances 
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between^  all  the  way  down  the  northern  shore,  and 
angels  in  them — if  women  are  angels — a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  sex  being  visible  with  the  aid  of  the 
spy-glass^  in  nearly  every  balcony  and  belvidere, 
looking  upon  the  water.  The  taste  in  country* 
houses  seems  to  be  here  very  much  the  same  as 
in  New  England,  and  quite  unlike  the  half- 
palace,  half-castle  style  common  in  Italy  and 
France.  Indeed  the  dress,  physiognomy,  and 
manners  of  old  Geneva  might  make  an  American 
Genevese  fancy  himself  at  home  on  the  Leman. 
There  is  that  subdued  decency;  that  grave  re- 
spectability ;  that  black-coated,  straight-haired , 
saint-like  kind  of  look,  which  is  universal  in  the 
small  towns  of  our  country,  and  which  is  as 
unUke  France  and  Italy,  as  a  playhouse  is  unhke 
a  niethodist  chapel.  You  would  know  the  people 
of  Geneva  were  Calvinists,  whisking  through  the 
town  merely  in  a  Diligence. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  town  of  Morges,  eating  a 
tete-a-tfite  breakfast  with  my  friend  in  the  cabin. 
Switzerland  is   the  only  place   out  of  America 
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where  one  geta  creutn  for    his  coffee.      I  cry 
Moines  mercy  on  Uiat  plea. 

We  were  at  Lausanne  at  eleven,  having  steamed 
forty  miles  in  five  hours.     This  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  thirty-milers  on  the  Hudson,  of  which  I  see 
accounts  in  the  papers*  but  we  had  the  advantage 
of  not  being  blown-up  either  going  or  coming, 
and  of  looking  for  a  continuous  minute  on  a  given 
spot  in  the  scenery.      Then   we  had   an  iron- 
railing  between  us  and  that  portion  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  prefer  garlic  to  lavender-water,  and 
we  achieved    our   breakfast  without   losing  our 
tempei*s   or  complexions    in   a    scramble.      The 
question  of  superiority  between  Swiss  and  Ame- 
rican steamers,  therefore,  depends  very  much  on 
the  value  you  set  on  life,  temper,  and  time.     For 
me,  as  my  time  is   not  measured  in  '' diamond 
sparks,"    and    as    my   life   and   temper  are   the 
only  gifts  with  which  fortune  has  blessed  me,  I 
prefer  the  Swiss. 

Gibbon  Uved  at  Lausanne,  and  wrote  here  the 
last  chapter  of  his  History  of  Rome — a  circum- 


stance  which  he  records  with  an  effection.  Il' 
a  spot  of  no  ordinary  beauty,  and  the  publi 
promenade,  where  we  sat  and  looVed  over  to 
Vevay  and  Chillon,  and  the  Rocke  of  Meillei 
and  talked  of  Rousseau,  and  agreed  that  it  wi 
scene  "faitt  pour  une  Julie  pour  utte  Claire  el 
pour  ua  Saint  Preur,"  is  one  of  tlie  places  where, 
if  1  were  to  "  play  statue,"  I  should  like  to  grow 
to  my  seat,  and  comproinise  merely  for  eyesight. 
We  have  one  thing  against  Lausanne,  however — 
it  is  up  hill  and  a  mile  from  the  water ;  and  if 
Gibbon  walked  often  from  Ouchet  at  noon,  and 
"  larded  the  lean  earth  "  as  freely  as  we,  I  make 
myself  certain  he  was  not  the  fat  man  his 
biographers  have  drawn  him. 

Tliere  were  some  other  circumstances 
Lausanne  which  interested  us — but  which  criti- 
cism has  decided  cannot  be  obtruded  upon  the 
public.  We  looked  about  for  "Julie"  and 
"  Claire,"  spite  of  Rousseau's  "  we  les  t/  cherekex 
pat,"  and  gave  a  blind  beggar  a  sous  (all  bi 
asked)  for  a  handful  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  pityii 
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him  ten  times  more  than  if  he  had  lost  his  eye» 
oat  of  Switzerland.    To  be  blind  on  Lake  Lei 
bland  within  sight  of  Mont  Blanc !     We  turned 
beck  to  drop  another  sous  into  his  hat,  as  we 
fleeted  upon  it. 

The  return  steamer   from  Vevay  (I  was  boit^ 
not  to  go  to  Vevay,  for  Rousseau's  sake,  and 
much   for  Cooper's)   took   us    up  on  its  way 
Geneva,  and   we    had    the   advantage  of  aeeii 
the   same  scenery  in    a    different   light.     Treetf, 
houses,  and  mountains,  are  so   much  finer  seen 
agaitiit   the  sun,  with  the  deep  shadows  toward 
you  I 

Sitting  by  the  stem  was  a  fat  and  fair  FreDcbt 
woman,  who,  like  me,  had  bought  lihes,  and 
about  as  many.  With  a  very  natural  facility  of 
dramatic  position,  I  imagined  it  had  estabhshed 
a  kind  of  sympathy  between  ub,  and  proposed  tOi| 
myself,  somewhere  in  the  four  hours,  to  make  it 
serve  as  an  introduction.  She  went  into  the  cabin 
after  a  whiie,  to  lunch  on  cutlets  and  beer,  and 
returned  to  the  deck  without  her  lilies. 
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aiuf  ibe  lDtoi«  I  inaisted  cm  the  delight  she  luA 
grfctt  nue  by  throwing  my  pretty  lilies  into  Lake 
Leman,  the  more  she  made  herself  unhappy,  and 
insisted  on  my  being  inconsolable.  One  should 
come  abroad  to  know  how  much  may  be  said 
upon  throwing  overboard  a  bunch  of  lilies. 

The  clotids  gathered ,  and  we  had  some  hopes 
of  a  storm,  but  the  ''  darkened  Jura  "  was  merely 
dili^,  and  the  **  live  thunder  *'  waited  for  another 
Childe  Harold.    We  were  at  Geneva  at  seven. 
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and  had  the  whole  popuhitioii  to  witness  our 
debarkation.  The  pier  where  we  landed^  aod  the 
new  bridge  acrose  the  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  are  the 
evening  promenade. 

The  fiur-fiimed  jewellers  of  Geneva  are  rather 
an  aristocratic  chiss  of  merchants.  They  are  to 
be  sought  in  chambers,  and  their  treasures  are 
produced  box  by  box,  from  locked  drawers^  and 
bought,  if  at  all,  without  the  pleasure  of  beating 
down."  They  are,  withal,  a  gentlemanlike  class  of 
men  ;  and,  of  the  principal  one,  as  many  stories 
are  told  as  of  Beau  Bruramel.  He  has  made  a 
fortune  by  his  shop,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
man  who  can  afibrd  to  buy  the  jewels  out  of  a 
king*s  crown. 

We  were  sitting  at  the  table  d^hote,  with  about 
forty  people,  on  the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  when 
the  servant  brought  us  each  a  gilt-edged  note, 
sealed  with  an  elegant  device — invitations,  we 
presumed,  to  a  ball,  at  least.  Mr.  So-and-so  (I 
forget  the  name)  begged  pardon  for  the  liberty 
he   had   taken,   and   requested  us  to  call  at  his 
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ihop  in  Uie  Rue  de  Rhone,  and  look  at  his  varied 
assortment  of  bijouterie.  A  card  was  eaidosed^ 
and  the  letter  in  courtly  English.  We  went,  of 
course ;  as  who  would  not  ?  The  cost  to  htm 
was  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  trouble  of  sending 
to  the  hotel  for  a  list  of  the  new  arrivals.  I  re« 
commend  the  system  to  all  callow  Yankees  com« 
knencing  a  **  pushing  business." 

Geneva  is  full  of  foreigners  in  the  summer,  and 
it  has  quite  the  complexion  of  an  agreeable  place. 
The  environs  are,  of  course,  unequalled,  and  the 
town  itself  is  a  stirring  and  gay  capital,  fall  of 
brilliant  shops,  handsome  streets  and  promenades* 
where  every  thing  is  to  be  met  but  pretty  women. 
Female  beauty  would  come  to  a  good  market  any 
where  in  Switzerland.  We  have  seen  but  one 
pretty  girl  (our  Niobe  of  the  steamer)  since  we 
lost  sight  of  Lombardy.  They  dcess  well  here, 
and  seem  modest,  and  have  withal  an  air  of  style  ; 
but  of  some  five  hundred  ladies,  whom  I  may 
have  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  about 
this  neighbourhood,  it  would    puzzle  a   modern 
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Apelles  to  CGmfkise  an  endurable  Venns.  I 
understand  a  fair  country  woman  of  ours  is  about 
taking  up  her  residence  in  Geneva ;  and  if  Lake 
Leoian  does  not  **  woo  her/'  and  the  *'  live 
thunder'' leap  down  from  Jura,  the  jewellers,  at 
least,  will  crown  her  queen  of  the  Canton,  and 
give  her  the  tiara  at  cost. 

I  hope  ''Maria  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skegga" 
will  forgive  me  for  having  gone  to  Femey  in  an 
ontfiibus  !  Voltaire  lived  just  under  the  Jura,  on  a 
hill-side,  overlooking  Geneva  and  the  lake,  with 
a  landscape  before  him  in  the  foreground  that  a 
painter  could  not  improve,  and  Mont  Blanc  and 
its  neighbour  mountains  the  breaks  to  his  horizon. 

At  six  miles  off,  Geneva  looks  very  beautifully, 
astride  the  exit  of  the  Rhone  from  the  lake ;  and 
the  lake  itself  looks  more  like  a  broad  river,  with 
its  edges  of  verdure  and  its  outer-frame  of  moun* 
tains.  We  walked  up  an  avenue  to  a  large  old 
villa,  embosomed  in  trees,  where  an  old  gardener 
appeared,  to  show  us  the  grounds.  We  said  the 
proper  thing  under  the  tree  planted  by  the  philo* 
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fopher ;  fUl  in  lorn  with  the  wmtdbom  twatf 
powfei ;  met  an  Engliah  hdy  in  one  jef.  th*  «riMMn» 
Ih9  wife  of  a  Freneh  ndUMian  UM-skham.ib^ 
hMiae  belMgi*  and  were  bowed  into  the  halE  hj 
the  old  man,  and  handed  over  to  hia  davghtetf  to 
be  shown  the  eurioaitiea  of  the  interior.    Tfamre 
were  Voltaire's  nxwis,  just  as  he  left  tbanu  i  The 
lidicnloos  picture  of  his  own  apotheoris,  painted 
under  his  own  direction,  and  representing  him 
ofiering  his  Heniiade  to  ApoUo  with   all    the 
authora  of  his  time  dying  of  enty  at  his  feet» 
occupies  the  most  conspicuous    place  over  his 
chamber-doon    \^thin  wiis  hia  bed — the  curtains 
nibbled  quite  bare  by  relic-gathering  travellera ;  a 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  embroidered 
by  her  own  band,   and   presented  to  Voltaire  ; 
his  own  portrait  and  Frederick  the  Great's,  and 
many  of  the  philosophers,  including  Franklin.     A 
little  monument  stands  opposite  the  fire-place, 
with  the  inscription  **  Mon  esprit  e$t  pariout,  et 
moil  coeiir  est  ici,**    It  is  a  snug  little  dormitory, 
opening  with  one  window  to  the  west ;  and,  to 
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those  who  admire  the  character  of  the  once 
illustrioas  occupant,  a  place  for  very  tangible 
musing.  They  showed  us  afterward  his  walking- 
sticky  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  he  had  half-worn, 
and  a  night-cap.  The  last  article  is  getting  quite 
fashionable  as  a  relic  of  genius.  They  show 
Byron's  at  Venice. 
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LETTER   V. 


FRANCE. 

Puctical  bathos  of  oeWbnted  places— TraTelliog  companions 
at  the  Smplon-^usloni-hoiise  eomlbrts-— Triak  of  temper 
— Difiennt  aspecU  of  France,  Italyv  and  Switaerlaml-^ 
Force  of  politeness. 

Whether  it  was  that  I  had  oflfended  the  genius 
of  the  spot  by  coming  in  an  omnibus^  or  from 
a  desire  I  never  can  resist  in  such  places — to 
travesty  and  ridicule  the  mock  solemnity  with 
which  they  are  exhibited,  certain  it  is  that  I  left 
Femey  without  having  encountered,  even  in  the 
shape  of  a  more  serious  thought,  the  spirit  of 
Voltaire.     One  reads  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
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Harold  in  his  library,  and  feels  as  if  ''  Lausanne 
and  Femey "  should  be  interesting  places  to  the 
traveller;  and  yet  when  he  is  shown  Gibbon's 
bower  by  a  fellow  scratching  his  head  and 
hitching  up  his  trousers  the  while,  and  the  night* 
cap  that  enclosed  the  busy  brain  from  which 
sprang  the  fifty  brilliant  tomes  on  his  shelves,  by 
a  country-girl,  who  hurries  through  her  drilled 
description,  with  her  eye  on  the  silver  douceur  in 
his  fingers,  he  is  very  likely  to  rub  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  disclaim,  quite  honestly,  all  pretensions 
to  enthusiasm.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  have 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  remembering  that  I 
have  been  at  Feiney.  As  an  English  traveller 
would  say,  *'  I  have  done  Voltaire  ! " 

Quite  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  doing 
justice  to  Geneva  to  have  made  but  a  three  days* 
stay  in  it — regretting  not  having  seen  Sismondi, 
Simond,  and  a  whole  coterie  of  scholars  and 
authors,  whose  home  it  is,  and  with  a  mind  quite 
made  up  to  return  to  Switzerland,  when  my  beaux 
jours  of  love,   money,    and    leisure    shall    have 
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"  their  leaf 
By  some  o'er-hasty  angel  was  misplaced/ 

As  to  py  own  neck  and  my  friend's,  there  is  a 
Bpeci|4  ppvidence  for  bachelors,  ieven  if  they  wen 
of  importance  enough  to  merit  a  cure.  Spinsteis 
and  bachelors^  we  all  arrived  safely  at  Rousses^ 
the  entrance  to  France;  and  here,  if  I  were  to 
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wnte  before  repeating  the  alphabet,  you  would  I 
see  what  a  pen  could  do  in  a  passion. 

The    carriage  was    stopped   by  three  custom-  ' 
house  officers,   and   taken  under  a  sbfd,  where 
the  doors  were  closed  behind  it.     We  were  then 
required  to  disiaonnt  and  give  our  honours  that^ 
we  had  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  clothes  ; 
jewellery ;     no    unused    manufactures    of    wool, 
thread,  or  lace ;  no  silks  or  floss  silk ;  no  polished 
metals,  plated  or  varnished ;  no  toys,  (except  a 
heart  each;)  nor  leather,  glass,  or  crystal  manu-  ] 
facturea."     So  far,  I  kept  my  temper. 

Our  trunks,  cafrpet-bags,  hat-boxes,  dressing- 
cases,  and  porljeuii/ei,  were  then  dismounted  and 
critically  examined — every  dress  and  article  i 
folded ;    shirts,  cravats,  unmentionables  and  t 
and  searched  thoroughly  by  two  ruffians,  whoe 
lingers  were  no  improvement  upon  the  labours  A 
the  washerwoman.     In  an  hour's  time  or  so  v/i^ 
were  allowed  to  commence  re-packing.     Still,  I 
kept  my  temper  I 
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VVe  were  then  requested  to  walk  into  a  | 
room,  white  the  ladies,  br  the  sane  parposv, 
were  taken,  by  a  women,  into  another.  Here  we 
were  requested  to  unbutton  our  coats,  and,  be^- 
i^itig  pacdou  for  the  liberty,  these  cM>urteo«fi 
gentlemea  thrust  their  hands  into  our  pockets, 
felt  in  our  bosoms,  pantaloons,  tiid  sboes,  ex- 
amined out  bats,  and  even^eyed  our  "  pet  curU" 
very  eameBtly.  in  the  expectation  of  finding  us 
crammed  with  Geneva  jeweller)-.  Still,  1  kept 
my  temper ! 

Our  trunks  were  then  put  upon  the  carnage, 
and  a  sealed  atriug  put  upon'  them,  which  we 
were  not  to  cut  till  we  arrived  in  Paris.  (Nine 
days  I)  They  then  demanded  to  be  paid  for  the 
seahog,  and  the  fellows  who  had  unladen  the 
carriage  were  to  be  paid  for  their  labour, 
done,  we  were  p^mitted  to  drive  on,  Still^^ 
kept  my  temper  I 

We  arrived,    in   the   evening,  at   Mores,  i 
heavy  rain.     We  were  sitting  around  a  comfij 
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able  fire,  and  the  sou|)  and  fish  were  just  brought 
iijjon  the  table.  A  soldier  entered  and  requested 
U3  to  walk  to  the  police-office.  "  But  it  rains 
bard,  and  our  dinner  is  just  ready."  The  men  in 
the  moustache  was  inexorable.  The  commissar; 
closed  his  office  at  eight,  and  we  must  go  in- 
stantly to  certify  to  our  passports,  and  get  ne» 
ones  for  the  interior.  Cloaks  and  umbrellas  were 
brought,  and,  bon  gre,  miJ  gre,  we  walked  half 
a  mile  in  the  mud  and  rain  to  a  dirty  commissary, 
who  kept  us  waiting  in  the  dark  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then,  making  out  a  description  of  the  person 
of  each,  demanded  half  a  dollar  for  the  new 
passport,  and  permitted  us  to  wade  back  to  our 
dinner.  This  had  occupied  an  hour,  and  no  im-'  j 
proveroent  to  soup  or  6sh.  Still,  I  kept  my  j 
temper — rather. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  forgetting  the 
annoyances  of  the  previous  night,  and  admiring  | 
the   new-pranked   livery  of  May  by  a   glorioutf  | 
sunshine,   a   civil   arriiez   vans    brought   up  the  1 
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Tlie  unler  was  to  disinotiitt,  and  dovm  came  once 
more,  carpet-begs,  ttat-boxes,  and  dressing-cases, 
and  a  couple  of  houre  were  lost  again  in  u 
f'niitless  search  for  contraband  articles.  When  it 
uas  all  through,  and  the  officer  and  men  paid  as 
berore,  we  were  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
gracious  as^aianre  that  we  should  not  be  troubled 
again  till  we  got  to  Paris !  1  bade  the  com- 
missary good  nioniiiig — fehcitJited  him  on  the 
liberal  institutions  of  his  country  and  bis  zeal 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  agreeable  vocation, 
and  —  I  am  free  to  conTeas  —  lost  my  tem- 
per !  Job  and  Xaotippe's  bueband !  could  1 
help  it ! 

1  confess  I  expected  better  things  at  Frm 
In  Italy,  where  you  come  to  a  new  dukedoa 
etery  half-day,  you  do  not  much  mind  opening 
your  trunks,  for  tbey  are  petty  princes  and  need 
the  pitiful  revenue  of  contraband  articles  and  the 
officer's  fee.     Yet  even  tbey  leave  the  person  of 
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traveller  sacred;  lUid  where  in  the  world,  except 
in    France,  ie   a   party    travelling    evidently    ftA*  I 
pleasure    subjected   twice  at  Ike  same   itorder 
the  degrading  indignity  of  a  search  1  Ye  "  hunt 
of  Kentucky" — thank  heaven  that   you  can   ] 
into  Tennessee  without   having  your  "plunde 
overhauled  and   your   pockets  searched  by  sot 
cessive  parties  of  Bcoundrels,  whom  you  are  | 
pay,  "  by   order  of  the  government,"   for   thaj 
trouble ! 

•  •  »  •  * 

The  Simplon,  which  you  pass  in  a  day,  divid«| 
two  nations,  each  other's  physical  and  moral 
antipodes.  The  handsome,  picturesque,  lam 
unprincipled  Italian  ia  lefl  in  the  rooming  in  ] 
own  dirty  and  exorbitant  inn  ;  and,  on  t 
evening  of  the  same  day,  having  crossed  but'il 
chain  of  mountains,  you  find  yourself  in  a  cleH 
auberge;  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  a  Swiss  valley; 
another  lan^age  spoken  around  you,  and  in  the 
_  midst  of  a  people  who  seem  to  require  the  virtues,^^— 
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they  possess  to  cotDpeoaate  them  for  more  than 
their  share  of  uncoroeiinesB.  You  travel  a  day  oi 
two  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  vthen  you 
are  become  reconciled  to  creliai  and  goitre*,  and 
ill-tlres&ed  and  worse  formed  men  and  women, 
you  pass  in  another  single  day  the  chain  of  the 
Jura,  and  find  yourself  in  France — a  country  as 
cliflerent  from  lx>th  Switzerland  and  Italy  as  they 
are  from  each  other.  How  is  it  that  these  dimi- 
nutive cantons  preserve  so  completely  their  nation- 
ality? It  seems  a  problem  to  the  traveller  who 
passes  from  one  to  the  other  without  leaving  his 
carriage. 

One  is  compelled  to  like  Fi-ance  in  spite  of 
himself.  You  are  no  sooner  over  (he  Jura  than 
you  are  enslaved,  past  all  possible  ill-humour,  by 
the  universal  politeness.  You  stop  for  the  night 
at  a  place,  which,  as  my  friend  remarked,  re- 
sembles an  inn  only  in  its  t a  attention,  and  after 
a  had  supper,  worse  beds,  and  every  kind  of 
annoyance,     down    comes    my    lady-hosteaa     in 
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the  tawniag>{tariedeiM:4»r.ieoia);  and  if  yon 
can  fly  inla  a  .]laisioii.«ntli:4»dk  a  cap,  and  JircA 
a  smite,  aad  $ueh  it  *^  ban  /oa^/  yoa  are  of 
less  penetrable  stuff  thiiit  knad  is  connnonly- 
made  of* 

*'  Politeness  is  among  the  virtues,"  says 
the  philosopher.  Rather,  it  takes  the  place  of 
them  all.  What  can  you  believe  ill  of  a  people 
whose  slightest  look  toward  you  is  made  up  of 
grace  and  kindness? 

We  are  dawdling  along  thirty  miles  a  day 
through  Burgundy,  sick  to  death  of  the  bare 
vine-stakes,  and  longing  to  see  a  festooned  vine- 
yard of  Lombardy.  France  is  such  an  ugly 
country  !  The  Diligences  lumber  by,  noisy  and 
ludicrous ;  the  cow-tenders  wear  cocked-hats ; 
the  beggars  are  in  the  true  French  extreme, 
theatrical  in  all  their  misery ;  the  climate  is  rainy 
and  cold,  and  as  unlike  that  of  Italy,  as  if  a 
thousand  lei^ues  separated  them ;  and  the  roads 
are  long,  straight,  dirty,  and  uneven.     There  is 
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ntitlier  plflume  nor  comfioit,  neitlier  wenery  nor 
uitaqiiiti«i|  nor  adcommodatiom  for  the  weftry — 
nodiing  bot  politemeit.  And  it  is  odd  how  it 
fecondlei  yoa  to  it  all. 
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LETTER  VI. 

PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

Paris  and  the  Paiisians — La&yette's  funeral— Royal  respect 
and  gratituda— England — Dover — English  neatness  and 
comfort — Spedmen  of  English  reserve — The  gentleman 
driver  of  fashion — ^A  case  for  Mrs.  Trollope. 

It  is  pleasant  to  get  back  to  Paris.  One  meets 
every  body  there  one  ever  saw :  and  operas  and 
coffee;  Taglioni  and  Leontine  Fay;  the  belles 
and  the  Boulevards ;  the  shops,  spectacles,  life, 
lions,  and  lares  to  every  species  of  pleasure, 
rather  give  you  the  impression  that,  outside  the 
barriers  of  Paris,  time  is  wasted  in  travel. 
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What  pleannt  idiom  Amf  lookJ  The  my 
•hop-keepers  seem  etanding  beUnd  thnr  ooonfteis 
for  amqeement  The  MMciiaeltf  who  aelb  joa  a 
cigar,  or  ties  a  crape  on  your  arm,  (it  was  for 
poor  old  La&yette,)  is  ooiffed  as  finr  a  ball ;  the 
Jroiie%tr  who  takes  the  dost  from  your  boots, 
sings  his  lo?e-song  as  he  broshes  away ;  the  old 
man  has  his  booqoet  m  hk  bosom,  and  the  beggar 
looks  np  at  the  new  statne  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Place  Vendosfte*-e?ery  body  hsa  some  touch  of 
fcney,  some  trace  of  a  heart  on  the  look-onty  at 
least,  fyr  pleasnre. 

I  was  at  Lafayette's  funeral.  They  boried 
the  old  patriot  like  a  criminal.  Fixed  bayonets 
before  and  behind  his  hearse — ^his  own  National 
Guard  disarmed,  and  troops  enough  to  beleagu^ 
a  city,  were  the  honours  paid  by  the  '*  citizen 
king"  to  the  man  who  bad  made  him!  The 
indignation,  the  scorn,  the  bitterness  expressed 
on  every  side  among  the  people,  and  the  ill- 
smothered   cries    of   disgust  as   the   two   empty 


royal  carriages  went  by,  in  the  faneral  train, 
seemed  to  me  stroiit;  enoDgh  to  indicate  a  settled 
and  nniversal  hostility  to  the  government. 

I  met  Dr.  Bowring  on  the  Boulevard  after  the 
funeral  was  over.  I  had  not  Been  him  for  two 
years,  bnt  he  conid  talk  of  nothing  but  the  groat 
event  of  the  day. 

Afler  three  delightful  days  ro  Paris,  we  took 
the  northern  Diligence ;  and,  on  the  second 
evening,  having  passed  hastily  through  Mail'- 
treuil,  Abbeville,  Boulogne,  and  voted  the  road 
the  dullest  couple  of  hundred  miles  we  had  steh 
in  our  travels,  we  were  set  down  in  Calais.  A 
stroll  through  some  Tery  indifferent  streets;  s 
farewell  visit  to  the  last  French  fa/i  we  vren 
likely  to  see  for  a  long  time,  and  some  unsatta- 
I'nctory  inquiries  about  Beau  Bnirtimel,  who  is 
said  to  live  here  stiTI,  filled  up  till  bed'time  our 
last  day  on  the  Continent. 

The    celebrated    Countess  of   J was   on 


board  ihe  steamer,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
beian  stomachs  shared  with  her  fashionable  lady- 
ship and  oureeWes  the  horrors  of  a  passage 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  raUier  the  mget  dis- 
agreeable sea  I  ever  traversed,  though  1  iatx 
seen    "  the    Euxine,"    "  the   roughest    sea    the 

traveller  e'er  s  in,"   8«.  accordiag  to  Don 

Juan. 

1  was  lying  on  my  back  In  my  berth  when  the 
steamer  reached  her  moorings  at  Dover,  and  had 
neither  eyes  nor  disposition  to  indulge  in  ihe 
proper  sentiment  on  approaching  the  "  white 
cUfia"  of  my  father-land.  I  crawled  on  decl 
and  was  met  by  a  wind  as  cold  as  DecemI 
and  a  crowd  of  rosy  English  faces  on  ibe  pier, 
wrapped  in  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  indulging 
curiosity  evidently  at  the  expense  of  a  shivebj 
It  was  the  first  of  June  ! 

My  companion  led  the  way  to  an  hotel 
we  were  introduced  by  English  waiters,   (I  had 
not  seen  such  a  thing  in  three  years,  and  it 
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([uite  like  being  waited  on  by  gentlemen,)  to  two 
blazing  coal  firea  in  the  coffee-roont  of  the 
Ship.  Ob  what  a  comfortable  place  it  appeared  ! 
A  rich  Turkey  carpet  Bnugly  fitted ;  nicely- 
rubbed  mahogany  tables ;  the  morning  papers 
from  London ;  bell-ropes  that  would  ring  the  bell ; 
doors  that  would  shut;  a  landlady  that  spoke 
EngliBh,  and  was  kind  and  civil;  and,  though 
there  were  eight  or  ten  people  in  the  room,  no 
noise  above  the  rustle  of  a  newspaper,  and  posi- 
tively rich  red  damask  curtains,  neither  second- 
hand nor  shabby,  to  the  windows !  A  greater 
contrast  than  this  to  the  things  that  answer  to 
them  on  the  Continent,  could  scarcely  be  ima- 


Ma/gri  all  my  observations  on  the  English, 
whom  I  have  found  everywhere  the  most  open- 
hearted  and  social  people  in  the  world,  they  are 
said  by  themselves  and  others  to  be  just  the 
contrary;  and,  presummg  they  were  difierent  in 
England,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  seal  my 
lips   in   all    public   places,  and   be   conscious   of 
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tennl  elderly  penons  dining  at  the  diAemit 
tables,  and  oii«  p&rty,  of  a  fbtlier  and  son, 
waited  oa  by  their  own  scirants.  Cttidtef^  werr 
brought  in  ;  the  different  ctotha  wer«  remored, 
and,  as  my  companion  had  gone  to  bed,  I  I 
up  a  newspaper  to  keep  ine  company  ovc-r 
wine.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  some  remai 
had  been  addres^sed  to  me,  protocatiTe  of  a 
vereation,  by  almost  every  individual 
room !  The  subjects  of  discussion  soon  beraoM 
^neral,  and  I  have  seldom  passed  a  more  socid 
and  agreeable  evening.  And  so  moch  for 
tirst  specimen  of  English  reserve ! 

The  fires  were  burning  brilliantly,  and 
cofiefr-room  was  in  the  nicest  order  whe.ti 
descended  to  our  breakfast  at  six  the 
morning.  The  tea-kettle  sung  on  the  heaitb, 
the  toast  was  hot,  and  done  to  a  turn,  and  th« 
waiter  waa  neither  sleepy  nor  nacivii — all,  ^aio. 


very  unlike  a  morning  at  an   hotel   in   ia   btttt 
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The  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door  ptmctually 
at  the  hour;  and.  while  they  were  ptjtLing  on 
my  way-worn  baggage,  I  stood  tooklng  ia  admi- 
ration at  the  carnage  aad  horses.  They  wer»  i 
tour  beautiful  bays,  in  small,  neat  harness  ot- 
glazed  leather,  brass-mounted  ;  their  coats  shiniog 
like  a  racer's ;  their  small  blood-looking  heads 
curbed  up  to  stand  exactly  together,  and  their 
hoofs  blacked  and  brushed  with  the  polish  of  a 
gentleman's  boots.  The  coach  was  gaudily 
paioted,  the  <»ily  thing  out  of  taste  about  it;  * 
but  it  was  admirably  built — the  wheel-horsefl' 
were  quite  under  the  coachman's  box,  and  tha 
whole  affair,  though  it  would  carry  twelve  or 
fourteen  people,  covered  less  ground  than  : 
French  one-horse  cabriolet.  It  was  altogetbei 
quite  a  study. 

We  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  coach;    "slktl 
right,"  said  the  hostler,  and  away  shot  the  four 
fine    creatures,    turning    their    small    ears, 
stepping  together  with  the  ease  of  a  cat,  at  tea 
miles  in  the  hour.     The  driver  was  dressed  like  siB 
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Broadway  idler,  and  aat  in  his  place,  and  beld 
his  **  ribands"  and  his  tandem-wbip  with  a  con- 
lident  air  of  superiority,  86  if  be  were  quite 
conviuced  that  he  and  his  team  were  beyond 
criticism — and  so  they  nere.  1  could  not  bitt 
BDiile  at  contrastiug  his  silence  and  the  speed  and 
ease  with  which  we  went  along,  with  the  ciaom', 
cumbrous  Dihgence  or  vetturino,  and  the  crying, 
whipping,  cursing,  and  ill-appointed  postiltons  of 
France  and  Italy.  Il  seems  odd,  in  a  two-bours' 
passage,  to  pass  over  such  strong  lines  of  naiiooal 
difference — so  near,  and  not  even  a  shading  of  ooe 
into  the  otlier. 

England  is  described  always  very  justly, 
always  in  the  same  words — ''  it  is  all  one  garden.' 
There  is  scarce  a  cottage  between  Dover  and  Lou- 
don, (seventy  miles,)  where  a  poet  might  not  be 
happy  to  live.  I  saw  a  hundred  little  spots  I 
coveted  with  quite  a  heart-ache.  There  was  no 
poverty  on  tiie  road.  Everybody  seemed  em- 
ployed, and  everybody  well-made  and  healthy. 
The   rehef  from  the  deformity  and  dif 
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way-side  beggars  of  the  Continent  was  verj 
striking. 

We  were  at  Canterbury  before  I  had  time  to 
get  accuBtomed  to  my  seat.  The  horses  had 
been  changed  twice — the  coach,  it  seemed  to  me, 
hardly  slopping  while  it  was  done ;  way-passengera 
were  taken  up  and  put  down,  with  their  baggage, 
without  a  word,  and  in  half  a  minute  ;  money 
was  tossed  to  the  keeper  of  the  tumpike-gate  as 
we  dashed  through ;  the  wheels  went  over  the 
smooth  road  without  noise,  and  with  scarce  s 
sense  of  motion — it  was  the  perfection  of  travel. 

The  new  driver  from  Canterbury  rather  as- 
tonished me.  He  drove  into  London  every  dfty, 
and  was  more  of  a  "twet/."  He  owned  the  first 
team  himself,  four  blood  horses  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him  drive  them.  Hkr 
language  was  free  from  all  slang  ;  verj^.' 
gentlemanlike  and  well-ehosen,  and  he  discnssect 
everything.  He  found  out  that  1  was  an  Ameri- 
,  and  said  we  did  not  think  enough  of  the 
memory  of  Washington.     Leai 


I 
I 

his  bones  i^t^^^| 


I  Edaaid  Kean  aad  Fanny 
1  the  waM.  Hh  taste  and 
hia  pkHaaofkf,  like  hia  ditnag,  werc  quite  «q- 
eace|illoitBi4e-  He  was,  withal,  verf  bsadaooM, 
and  iiad  Ac  easy  and  respectful  manoen  of  a 
wetl-bred  penon.  It  seeaaed  rery  odd  to  give 
bim  a  shJUing  at  the  end  of  the  joorney. 

At    Chatfaaaa    we    took    np   a   rery   elegantly 
(Iresaed  young  man,  who  bad  come  down  on  a 
Bxcunkm.     He  was  in  the  army,  and 
(.     We  had  not  been  half  an  hour 
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seat  U^ther,  before  he  had  discovered,  by  so 
many  plain  questions,  that  I  was  an  American,  a 
stranger  in  England,  and  an  acquaintance  of  a 
whole  regiment  of  his  friends  in  Malta  and  Corfu. 
If  this  had  been  a  Yankee,  thought  I,  what  a 
chapter  it  would  have  made  for  Basil  Hall  or 
Madame  TroUope !  With  all  his  inquisitiveness 
I  liked  my  companion,  and  half-accepted  his  offer 
to  drive  me  down  to  Epsom  the  next  day  to  the 
races.  I  know  no  American  who  would  have 
beaten  that  on  a  stage-coach  acquaintance. 


-.  I.--    A.t. 


FmiM  ihi'  t"])  ■•(  Sliootcr's  Hill  we  got  our  fir^t 
»i*w  of  l.iiin1oii--uii  irirlistinct.  nri-hitcrtural  mass, 
eitcnitini:  uil  roniui  t.i  (lie  linn/on,  and  half  enve- 
loped in  11  ilitii  iind  liirnl  smoke.  "  Thai  \s 
St.  I'mil't.  I-  Iliero  is  Westminster  -Abbev  !— there 
IN  the  TuHor!"  What  dinctions  were  these  m 
Tollou-  fnr  llie  fimt  Hmr  with  the  eve! 

From    Hhickheuth,   (se>f*ii   cir  eight   iiiiirs   from 
the  centre  of  London. t  the  beautiful  jied'^es  dtsap- 


peared,  and  it  waa  one  continued  mass  of  build- 
ings. The  houses  were  amazingly  small,  a  kind 
of  thing  that  would  do  for  an  object  in  an  imita- 
tion perspective  park ;  but  the  soul  of  neatness 
pervaded  them.  Trellises  were  nailed  between 
the  httle  windows,  roses  quite  overshadowed  the 
low  doors,  a  painted  fence  enclosed  the  hand's- 
breadth  of  grass-plot,  and  very,  oh,  vert/  sweet 
faces  bent  over  lapfals  of  work  beneath  the  snowy 
and  tooped-up  curtains.  It  was  all  home-like  and 
amiable.  There  was  an  (ifffctioimteness  in  the 
mere  outside  of  every  one  of  them. 

After  crossing  Waterloo  Bridge,  it  was  busy 
work  for  the  eyes.  The  briUiant  shops,  the  dense 
crowds  of  people,  the  absorbed  air  of  every  pas- 
senger, the  lovely  women,  the  cries,  the  flying 
vehicles  of  every  description,  passing  with  the 
most  dangerous  speed — accustomed  as  I  am  to 
large  cities,  it  quite  made  me  giddy.  We  got 
into  a  "jarvey"at  the  coach-office,  and  in  half 
^  an  hour  I  was  in  comfortable  quarters,  with  win-         _ 

H  dows  looking   down  St-  Jamee's-street,  and  Utt^^H 
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rtsanuaa*  at  nu  < 
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wMt  tottf«Muif  ImT  of  bj  ifc    to  tmtm  mttr. 

"  Owl  iMPtiom  interfere  litUe  mik  Uw  c 

cil  aptfbBW  of  life."  bowMcr,  mni   1 

■■d    dJDMi,    iboofli   it    WM    my    fine    boar  m 


I  MM  uuiag  H  tlM  IH 
ftted  mU  ftnd,  »  »«ttaa  ntitt,  when  Um  w«iltt 
can*  in,  •nd  fltaJing  the  ctom^mi  steie  erf  ifee 


•dc  of  ibt  Ubie  lor  s  cfefg;yBMui.  I  have  a 
loadly  pMfenan  fbr  titv  doth,  uwl  OMde  not  die 
•ligblMl  objrctMm.  Enter  »  fet  OMn,  witb  lo^ 
bMlB  nod  ■  banting-whip,  rosy  m  BaechiM.  utd 
•letMirely  out  of  bmth  ititb  roooating  bob  ttfkl 
oTalaira.  BmfetiMik  sod  pulih>w,a  potoCportar 
Dud  m  buttU  of  tbany  Ibllowad  cIom  on  bin  hub 
With  t  MDgle  npolo^  far  the  intnuiaa.  the  i«- 
vtnoi  grntleoMui  fell  to,  and  «re  ■!■  nod  draaJt  far 
n  while  in  tnM  Engbih  ailenoe. 

"  Fran  Uiferd.  lir,  1  (Kvauint!  ? "  br  wd  at 
lut,  pnafaing  back  ht§  plate,  with  an  air  of  ntia- 
fection. 


"  No,  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing  O; 
ford.  ■' 

"  R — e — ally  !  may  1  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you,  sir? " 

We  got  on  Bwimmingiy.  He  would  not  believtt 
1  liad  never  been  i»  England  till  the  day  before, 
but  his  cordiality  was  no  colder  for  that.  We 
exchanged  port  and  sherry,  and  a  most  amicable 
understanding  fotind  its  way  down  with  the  wine. 
Our  table  was  near  the  window,  and  a  great 
crowd  began  to  collect  at  the  corner  of  St.  Jamea'»« 
street.  It  was  the  king's  birth-day,  and  th«i 
people  were  thronging  to  see  the  carriages  comt 
in  state  from  the  royal  lerie.  The  show  waa  lew 
splendid  than  the  same  thing  in  Rome  or  Vienna, 
but  It  excited  far  more  of  my  admiration.  Gaudi- 
ness  and  tinsel  were  exchanged  for  plain  richnesi 
and  perfect  fitness  in  the  carriages  and  harneM, 
while  the  horses  were  incomparably  finer.  Mjt 
friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  difTerenl  liveries 
they  turned  the  corner  into  Piccadilly — the  Dulu 
of  Wellington's  among  others.     I  looked  hard 
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see  his  Grace ;  bul  the  two  pale  and  beautiful 
facefi  on  the  back-seat  carried  nothing  like  the 
uiihtary  Dose  on  the  handles  of  the  nmbrellas. 

Tlie  annual  proccEsiou  of  niail-conclies  followed, 
and  it  was  hardly  less  brilhant.  The  drivers  and 
guards  in  their  bright  red  and  gold  uniforms ;  the 
admirable  liorses  driven  so  beantifuUy ;  the  neat 
harness;  the  exactness  with  which  the  room  of 
each  horse  was  calculated,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  he  worked,  and  the  compactness  and  con- 
trivance of  the  coaches,  formed  altc^ether  one  of 
the  ntoBt  interesting  spectacles  I  have  ever  seea. 
My  friend,  the  clergyman,  with  whom  I  had  walked 
out  to  see  them  pass,  criticised  the  different  teams 
CON  iimnre,  but  in  language  which  I  did  not 
atwaye  understand.  I  asked  him  once  for  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  he  looked  rather  grave,  and  said 
something  about  "  gammon, "  evidently  quite 
sure  tliat  my  ignorance  of  London  was  a  i 
quiz. 

We  walked  down  Piccadilly,  and  turned  Jnl 
beyond    all    comparison,   the    handsomest   stre 


REGENT   STBEET- — TBB   LETXS. 


I  ever  saw.     The  Toledo  of  Naples  ;  Ihe  Coreo 
RxNtie,  the  Kohl-market  of  Vienna ;  the  Rue  de 
Paix   and  Boulevards  of  Paris,   have   each 
pressed  me  strongly  with  their  magntficence, 
ihey  are  really  nothing  to  Regent  Street.     I 
merely  time  to  get  a  glance  at  it  before  dark  ;  bi 
for  breadth  and  convenience,  for  the  elegaoc 
variety  of  the  buildings — though  all  of  the  same 
scale  and  material — and  for  the  brilliancy  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  shops,  it  seemed  to  nie  quite 
absurd  to  compare  it  with  any  thing  between  Nei 
York   and    Constantinople — Broadway    and 
Hippodrome  included. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  king's  tradesmen 
itluminate  their  shops  on  his  Majesty's  birth- 
night,  and  the  principal  streets  on  our  return  were 
in  a  blaze  of  light.  The  crowd  was  immense. 
None  but  the  lower  order  seemed  abroad  ;  and  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  effect  on  my  fechngs  on 
hearing  my  own  language  spoken  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  about  me.  It  seemed  a  com- 
pletely foreign  country  in  every  other  respect — di 
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fiiMit  firotti  whil  I  had  imftgined ;  difierent  fiooi  my 
cmii  Bfid  all  that  I  hud  seen ;  and  comiog  to  it  last, 
it  sewnad  to  me  the  fisirthest  off  and  strangest 
eovntiy  of  all ;  and  jet  the  litde  sweep,  who  went 
laughing  throngh  the  crowd,  spoke  a  language 
that  I  had  heani  attempted  in  vain  by  thonsands 
of  educated  peopki  and  that  I  had  grown  to  con* 
sider  next  to  anafttainable  by  others,  and  almoet 
useless  to  myself.    Still,  it  did  not  make  me  feel 
tt  home.    Erery  thing  else  about  me  was  too 
iiew.    It  was  like  sdme  mysterious  change  in  my 
6wn  ears — a  sudden  power  of  oomprehensioii,  such 
\s  a  man  might  feel  who  was  cured  suddenly  of 
deafness.     You  can  scarcely  enter  into  my  feelings 
till  you  have  had  the  changes  of  French,  Italian, 
German,  Greek,  Turkish,  lUyrian,  and  the  mix- 
tures and  dialects  of  each,  rung  upon  your  hear- 
ing   almost    exclusively,   as   I   have   for    years. 
I  wandered  about  as  if  I  were  exercising  some 
supernatural  faculty  in  a  dream. 

A  fmend  in  Italy  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter 
to  Lady  B ;  and  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  see 


Uiift  oslebntted  (mihorcfes,  I  ealled  on  the  seeeiid 
day  after  my  trri^l  in  Londdn.  It  was  **  deep  i' 
the  afteiDooii, "  but  I  bad  tfoi^et  learned  tbe  fotl 
meaning  of  town  hours.  **  Her  Ladyship  bad 
not  come  down  to  breakfast.  **  I  gate  the  letter 
and  my  address  to  the  powdered  footman,  and  bad 
scatce  reached  home  when  a  note  arrrred  inriting 
me  to  call  the  same  evening  at  ten. 

In  a  long  library  lined  alternately  with  splen- 
didly-bonnd  books  and  mirrors,  and  with  a  deep 
window  of  the  breadth  of  the  room,  opening  upon 

Hyde  Park,  I  found  Lady  B alone.    The 

picture  to  my  eye  as  the  door  opened  was  a 
very  lovely  one : — a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty 
half  buried  in  KfauttuH  of  yellow  satin,  reading, 
by  a  magnificent  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  arched  ceiling ;  sofas,  couches,  ottomans, 
and  busts  arranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sumpttf- 
ousness  through  the  room ;  enamel  tables,  covered 
with  expensive  and  elegant  trifles  in  every  comer ; 
and  a  delicate  white  hand  relieved  on  the  biE^  Of 
a  book,  to  which  the  eye  was  attracted  1^  tbe 


blaze  of  its  diamond  rings.     As  the  servant 
tioned  my  name,  sbe  rose  and  gave  tse  her  hand 
very  cordially ;  and  a  geiilleman  entering  imme> 

diately  after,  she  presented  me  to  Count  D"0 , 

tlte  well-known  Pelbam  of  London,  and  certainly 
the  most  splendid  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  well- 
dressed  one  that  I  had  ever  Been.  Tea  was 
brought  in  immediately,  and  conversation  went 
swimmingly  on. 

Her  Ladyship's  inquiries  were  principally  about 
America,  of  which,  from  long  absence,  I  knew 
very  little.  She  was  extremely  curious  to  knon- 
tlie  degrees  of  reputation  the  present  popular 
authors  of  England  enjoy  among  us,  particularly 

B ,  and  D'l ,  (the  author  of  '  V| 

Grey.'}     "  If  you  will  come   to-morrow  nigl 

she  said,  "  you  will  see  B .     I  am  delighted 

that  he  is  popular  in  America.  He  is  envied  and 
abused — for  nothing,  I  believe,  except  for  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  brilli&nt  literarj- 
aiiccesB  it  commands ;  and  knowing  this,  he  choosea. 
to  assume  a  piide  which  is  only  the  ~" 
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a  sensitive  mind  afraid  of  a  wound.  He  is  to  his 
friends  the  moat  frank  and  noble  creature  in  the 
world,  and  open  to  boyishness  with  those  whom 
he  thinks  understand  and  value  him.  He  has  a 
brother,  Henry,  who  ia  also  very  clever  in  a  differ- 
ent vein,  and  is  j  ust  now  publishing  a  book  on  thtt_ 
present  state  of  France, 

"  Do  they  hke  the  D'l in  Americft  ? 

1  assured  her  Ladyship  that  the  '  Curiosities  of 
Literature,'  by   the   father,    and    'Vivian  Grey' 
and  '  Coatarini  Fleming,'   by  the  son,  i 
vereally  known. 

"  I  am  pleased  at  that,  for  I  like  them  both 

D'l the  elder  came  here  with  his  son  4tf 

other  night.     It  would  have  deUghted  you  to  a 
the  old  man's  pride  in  him,  and  the  son's  reepect 

and    aBection    for   his   father.       D'l the 

elder  lives  in  the  country,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Town ;  seldom  comes  up  to  London,  and 
leads  a  life  of  learned  leisure,  each  day  hoarding 
up  and  dispensing  forth  treasures  of  literature. 
He  is  courtly,   yet  urbane,  and  impresses  < 
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iHth  ttmMmm  in  his  goodnaw.     h  Im 

D'li^  fee  youager  it  quite  life  own 

«f  VwriM  Omj;    fUli  of  gmius  ud 
iloqimMy  vitk  wlwnw  good  Botero  and  a  pei^ 


1  1  aakad  if  tha  aaaaqnt  I  had  aaaa  ia  aoae 
Anariean  papw  of  a  litaiary  oeUhratmi  at  Ca- 
naadaigaayand  Ihaaogfaving  of  har  Ladyahijp'a 
wilkaaaia  ottia»  apaa  a  rock,  waa  not  a 


-'  **  Ok,  hy  no  nMaaa.  •  1  waa  mach  aiaaaad  bydw 
whole  affidr.  I  have  a  great  idea  -of  taking  a  trip 
to  Ameriaa*to  aee  it.  Then  the  letter,  oommeacing 
'  Moat  charming  ConnteM — ^for  charming  you 
must  be  since  yon  have  written  the  ConverBaticms 
of  Lord  Byron  *— -oh»  it  was  quite  deUghtfuI.  I 
have  shown  it  to.  every  body.  By  the  way»  I 
receive  a  great  many  letters  from  America,  from 
people  I  never  heard  of,  written  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary style  of  compliment,  apparently  in 
•perfectly  good  faith.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  them.*' 
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I  accounted  for  it  by  the  perfect  secluaion  in 
which  great  numbers  of  cultivated  ])eopIe  live  ia 
our  country^  who,  having  ^either  iDitrigue>  nor 
fashion,  nor  twenty  other  things  to  occupy  tbeii: 
minds  as  in  England^  depend  entirely  upon  books, 
and  consider  an  author  who  has  given  them  plj^a- 
sure  as  a  friend.  *'  America/'  I  Baid,  **  has  pro- 
bably more  literary  enthusiasts  than  any  country 
in  the  world  ;  and  there  4te  thousands  of  ro- 
mantic minds  in  the  interior  of  New  England, 
who  know  perfectly  every  writer  on  thi)9  side  the 
water,  and  hold  them  all  in  affectionate  venera- 
tion, scarcely  conceivable  by  a  sophisticated 
European.  If  it  were  not  for  suob  readersi  lijte- 
rature  would  be  the  most  thankless  of  vocations ; 
I,  for  one^  would  never  write  another  line." 

**  And  do  you  think  these  are  the  people  who 
write  to  me  ?  If  I  could  think  so,  I  should  be 
exceedingly  happy.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
people  in  England  are  refined  down  to  such 
heartlessness  ;  criticism,  private  and  public,  is  so 
much  influenced  by  politics,  tfiat  it  is  really  de« 
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that  shows  liim  to  be  a  man  of  uncommon  tact 
and  elegance  of  mind,  inquired  after  several  of  the 
officers,  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 
He  seemed  to  remember  his  visits  to  the  frigate 
with  great  pleasure.  The  conversation,  after 
ruDoing  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  turned  very 
oaturally  upon  Byron.     I  had  frequently  seen  the 

Countess  G on  the  Coutineut,  and  I  asked 

Lady  B —   ■  if  she  knew  her. 

"  Yes,  very  well.     We  were  at  Genoa  wh< 
they  were  living  there,  but  we  never  saw  her. 
was  at  Rome  in  the  year  1828  that  I  first  kneiti 
her,   having   formed  her  acquaintance  at    Coui 
Funchal's,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's." 

It  would   be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make ^ 
full  and   fair  record  of  a  conversation   of  sotoem 
hours.     I    have   only  noted   one  or    two   topifVJ 
which  I  thought  most  likely  to  intercBt  an  AmeJ 
rican  reader.     During  all  this  long  visit,  howevi 
my  eyes  were  very  busy  in  finishing  for  i 
a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  womaiL 
before  me. 
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Tlw  portmit  of  Lady  B in  the  *  Book 

(of  Benty '  fa  not  mdike  her,  hot  it  fa  still  anon- 
Jifonrable  Iftenen.  A  pictofe  by  Bit  lliomes 
-Lawrenee  hong  oppoiite  me,  taken^  perimpa,  at 
the  age'  of  eighteen,  #hich  i^  more  like  her,  and 
as  captifating  a  repieflentation  of  a  j  oat  naatttred 
Woman,  full  of  hnreltneflB  and  love,  the  kind  of 
creatofe  with  whoA  divine  sweetness  the  gasei's 
heart  aches,  as  ever  vras  drawn  in  the  painter's 
most  inspired  hour.  The  original  fa  no  longer 
dbiu  m  prtmin  j€un€ne.  She  looks  something 
on  the  stinny  ride  of  thirty.  Her  person  is  Ml, 
hnt  preserves  all  the  fineness  of  an  adnriraUe 
shape ;  her  foot  is  not  pressed  in  a  satin  slipper, 
for  which  a  Cinderella  might  long  be  looked  for 
in  vain ;  and  her  complexion  (an  unusually  fair 
skin,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows,)  is  of 
even  a  girlish  delicacy  and  freshness.  Her  dress  of 
blue  satin  (rf  I  am  describing  her  like  a  milliner, 
it  is  because  I  have  here  and  there  a  reader 
in  my  eye  who  will  be  amused  by  it,)  was 
cut  low  and  folded  across  her  bosom,  in  a  way 
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to  show  to  advantage  ibt  found  atid  sculpture- 
like curve  and  wbiteneos  of  a  p^r  of  exquisite 
shoulders^  while  her  hair«  dtessed   close  to  her 
heidy  and  parted  siqdply  on  ber  forehead  with  a 
rich  fertinkf  of  turquoise,  enveloped  in  clear  out- 
line a  head  with  wht(^h  it  irould  be  difficult  to 
find  a  fault.     Her  features  ^re  r^ul^i  and  ber 
mouthy  the  most  expressive  of  them,  has  a  ripe 
fulness  and  freedom  of  play,  p^ubar  to  the  Irish 
physiognomy,  and  expressive  of  the  most  unsus- 
picious good-humour.     Add  to  all  this  a  voice 
merry  and  sad  by  turns,  but  always  musical^  and 
manners  of  the  most  unpretending  elegance^  yet 
even  more  remarkable  for  their  winning  kindness, 
and  you  have  the  prominent  tt^Ms  of  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  fascinating  women  I  have  ever 
seen.      Remembering  b^r  talents  and  her  rank, 
and  the  unenvying  admiration  she  receives  from 
the  world  of  fashion  aiid    genfius,   it   would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  her  lot  to  the   "  doctrine  of 
compensation." 

There  is  one  remark  I  may  as  well  make  here, 
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with  regard  to  Ihe  persooal  descripUonB 
anecdotes  with  which  my  letters  from  England 
will  of  course  be  filled.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  publishing  such  letters  in  London. 
America  is  much  farther  off  from  England  than 
England  from  America.  Y'ou  in  New  York  read 
the  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  know  ever)' 
thing  that  is  done  or  written  here,  as  if  you  bved 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell.  The  Engtisb, 
however,  just  know  of  our  exiEtence;  and  if  they 
get  a  general  idea  twice  a  year  of  our  progre&s 
in  politics,  they  are  comparatively  well  informed. 
Our  periodical  literature  is  never  even  heard  of. 
Of  course,  tberecaa  be  no  oflence  to  the  individual 
themselves  in  any  thing  which  a  visitor  could 
write,  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  tlie  person 
i  of  distinguished  people  to  the  Ame- 
rican public.  I  mention  it,  lest,  at  first  tfaougU 
[  might  seem  to  have  abused  the  hospitality  i 
frankness  of  those  on  whom  letters  of  introductic| 
have  given  me  claims  for  civility. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

THE  LITERATI  OF  LONDON. 

Lady  B The  Author  of  *  Rejected    Addresses ' — 

Henry    B Count    D'O The    Author     of 

*  Pelham/ 

Spent  my  first  day  in  London  in  wandering  about 
the  finest  part  of  the  West  End.  It  is  nonsense  to 
compare  it  to  any  other  city  in  the  world.  From 
the  Horse-Guards  to  the  Regent's  Park  alone, 
there  is  more  magnificence  in  architecture  than  in 
the  whole  of  any  other  metropolis  in  Europe,  and 
I  have  seen  the  most  and  the  best  of  them.  Yet 
this,  though  a  walk  of  more  than  two  miles,  is  but 
a  small  part  even  of  the  fashionable  extremity  of 
London,     I  am  not  easily  tired  in  a  city ;  but  I 
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walked  till  I  could  scarce  lift  my  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  still  the  parks  and  noble  streets  ex- 
tended before  and  around  me  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  and,  strange  as  they  were  in  reality, 
the  names  were  as  familiar  to  me  as  if  my  childhood 
had  been  passed  among  them.     ''Bond  Street;" 
"  Grosvenor  Square  ;  '*  "  Hyde  Park; "  look  new 
to  my  eye,  but  they  sound  very  familiar  to  my  ear. 
The  equipages  of  London  are  much  talked  of, 
but  they  exceed  even  description.     Nothing  could 
be  more  perfect,  or  apparently  more  simple,  than 
the  gentleman's  carriage  that  passes  you  in  the 
street.     Of  a  modest  colour,  but  the  finest  ma- 
terial, the  crest  just  visible  on  the  panels  ;   the 
balance  of  the  body  upon   its   springs  true  and 
easy  ;  the  hammer- cloth  and  liveries  of  the  neatest 
and  most  harmonious  colours ;  the  harness  slight 
and  elegant,  and  the  horses  *'  the  only  splendid 
thing"  in  the  establishment — is  a  description  that 
answers  for  the  most  of  them.     Perhaps  the  most 
perfect  thing  in  the  world,  however,  is  a  St.  James's 
Street  stanhope  or  cabriolet,  with  its  dandy  owner 
on  the  whip-seat,  and  the  "tiger"  beside  him. 
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The  attitudes  of  both  the  gentleman  and  the 
''  gentleman's  gentleman ''  are  studied  to  a  point, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  knowing  or  exquisite 
than  either.  The  whole  afiair,  from  the  angle  of 
the  bell-crowned  bat,  (the  prerailing  faahioo  on 
the  steps  of  Crockford^e  at  present,)  to  the  blood 
legs  of  the  thorough-bred  creature  in  harness,  is 
absolutely  faultless.  I  have  seen  many  subjects 
for  study  in  my  first  day's  stroll,  but  I  leave  the 
men  and  women  and  some  other  less  important 
features  of  London  for  maturer  observation. 

In  the  evening  I  kept  my  appointment  with 

Lady   B .     She   had   deserted   her  exquisite 

library  for  the  drawing-room,  and  sat,  in  fuller 
dress,  with  six  or  seven  gentlemen  about  her.  I 
was  presented  immediately  to  all ;  and  when  Ae 
conversation  was  resumed,  I  took  the  opportimity 
to  remark  the  distinguished  coterie  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

Nearest  me  sat  S ,  the  author  of  *  Rejected 

Addresses' — a  hate,  handsome  man,  apparently 
fifty,  with   white  hair,  and  a   very  noUy-forMed 
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bead  and  physiognomy.  His  eye  alone- 
uid  with  lide  contracted  into  an  habitual  look  4 
drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
held  a  cripple's  crutch  in  his  hand,  and,  though 
otherwise  rather  particularly  well-dressed,  wore  s 
pair  of  large  India-rubber  shoes — the  penalty  he 
was  paying  doubtless  for  the  many  good  dinners 
he  had  eaten.  He  played  rather  an  atide  in  the 
conversation,  whipping  in  with  a  quiz  or  a  t 
ticism  whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  I 
more  a  listener  than  a  talker. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Lady  B.  stood  Hcnj 

B ,  the  brother  of  the  novelist,  very  earnestly 

engaged  in  a  discusaiou  of  some  speech  of  O'Con- 
nell's.  He  is  said  by  many  to  be  as  talented  a 
brother,  and  has  lately  published  a  book  on  1 
present  state  of  France.  He  is  a  small  man;  veq 
slight  and  gentleman-like;  a  little  pitted  with  tbe 
small-pox,  and  of  very  winning  and  persuasive 
manners,     I  liked  him  at  the  first  glance. 

A  German  prince,  with   a  star  on  his  breoi 
trying  with  all  his  might — but,  from  his  embai 
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niaaed  look,  quite  uDsuccesafully — to  comprebetM 
the  drift  o(  the  argument,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ^ 
a    famous    traveller     just    returned    from    Coi 
stanttDopIe,   and  the  splendid   person  of   CouiM 

D'O in  a  careless  attitude  upon  the  ottoman|]-l 

completed  the  cordon. 

1  fell  into  conversation  after  a  while  with  S— 
who,  supposing  1  might  not  have  heard  tlie  namea  . 
of  the  others,  in   the  hurry  of  an  introduction! 
kindly  took  the  trouble  to  play  the  dictionary,  y 
and  added  a  graphic  character  of  each   as   ha  j 
named   him.     Among  other  things,  he  talked   a  1 
great  deal  of  America,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  \ 
our  distinguished  countryman,  Washington  Irvini 
I  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  him. 
"  You  have  lost  a  great  deal,"  he  said,  "  for  never 
was  BO  delightful   a   fellow.     I   was  once  taken 
down  with  him  into  the  country  by  a  merchant  to 
dinner.     Our  friend  stopped  his  carnage  at  tha  . 
gate  of  his  park,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  wallel 
through  his  grounds  to  the  house.  Irving  refused^a 
and  held  me  down  by  the  coat,  so  that  we  drove  1 
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on  to  tli«  bouse  togetlier,  leaving  our  host  lo 
follow  on  foot.  '  1  make  it  a  principle,'  said 
Irving,  'never  to  walk  with  a  man  through  bis 
own  grouiidt.  1  have  no  idea  of  praising  a  tbme 
whether  I  like  it  or  not.  You  and  I  will  do  them 
lo-mnrruw  tnoriiing  by  ourselves.'"     The  rest  of 

the  company  had  turned  their  attention  to  S 

as  he  began  his  story,  and  there  was  a  universal 
ioquiryaner  Mr.  Irving-  Indeed  the  Arat  question 
on  the  lips  of  every  one  lo  whom  [  am  introduced 
as  an  American,  arc  of  him  and  Cooper.  The 
latter  aeems  to  me  to  be  admired  as  much  here  as 
abroad,  in  spite  of  a  common  impression  tbat  he 
dtalikes  th«  nation.  No  man's  works  could  have 
Ugher  praise  in  the  general  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, though  several  instances  were  mentioned 
of  bie  having  shown  an  unoonquerable  aversion 

le  the  English  when  in  England-     Lady  B 

mentioned  Mr.  Bryadt,  and  1  vras  pleased  at  the 
mmediate  tribute  paid  to  bis  delightful  poetry 
by  the  talented  circle  around  her. 

Towahd   twdve  o'clock,  "  Mr.  L ■  B " 
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was  anaouaced,  and  enter  the  aathor  of  ^  Pelham.' 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  how  he  should  look,  and 
between  prints  and  descriptions  thought  I  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  his  person. 
No  two  things  could  be  more  unlike,  however, 
than  the  ideal  Mr.  B  in  my  mind  and  the 

real  Mr.  B who  followed  the  announcement. 

I  liked  his  manners  extremely.     He  ran  up  to 

Lady    B with    the  joyous    heartiness    of 

a  boy  let  out  of  school ;    and  the  "  how  d'ye, 

B — ' ?  "  went  round,  as  he  shook  hands  with 

every  body,  in  the  style  of  welcome  usually  given 
to  "the  best  fellow  in  the  world."  As  I  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  a 
friend  in  Italy,  Lady  B introduced  me  par- 
ticularly, and  we  had  a  long  conversation  about 
Naples  and  its  pleasant  society. 

B 's  head  is  phrenologicaliy  a  fine  one. 

His  forehead  retreats  very  much,  but  is  very  broad 
and  well  marked,  and  the  whole  air  is  that  of  de- 
cided mental  superiority.  His  nose  is  aquiline. 
His  complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  profuse,  curly. 


L  auburn. 

habituBlly-srailing  expression  could  bardly  be 
imagined.  Perhaps  my  impression  ta  an  imperfect 
one,  as  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  was  not 
serious  the  whole  evening  for  a  minute — but  it  is 
strictly  and  laitbfully  my  impression. 

1   can   imagine  no  style  of  conversation  cal- 
culated to  be  more  agreeable  than  B- ^'3.  Gay, 

quick,  various,  balf-satiricat,  and  always  fresh  and 
different  from  every  body  else,  he  seemed  to  talk 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  infected  every 
body  with  bis  spirits.  1  cannot  give  even  the 
substance  nf  it  in  a  letter,  for  it  was  in  a 
measure  local  or  personal. 

B 's  voice,  like  his  brother's,  is  exceedingly 

lover-bke  and  sweet.     His  playful  tones  are  quite 
delicious,  and  his  clear  laugli  is  the  soul  of  sii 
and  careless  merriment. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey, 
scrawled  literally  between  the  end  of  a  late  visit 
and  a  tempting  pillow,  the  evanescent  and  pure 
spirit  of  a  conversation  of  wits. 
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myselfi  of  course,  in  Buch  sketches,  to  the  mere 
sentiment  of  things  that  concern  general  literature 
and  ourselves. 

'  The  Rejected  Addresses  '  got  upon  his 
crutches  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  made  my  exit  with  the  rest,  thanking  Heaven, 
that,  though  in  a  strange  country,  my  mother- 
tongue  was  the  language  of  its  men  of  genius. 
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I  CALLED  on  M with  a  letter  of  introduction, 

and  met  him  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings.  I  knew 
him  instantly  from  the  pictures  I  had  seen  of 
him,  but  was  surprised  at  the  diminutiveness  of 
his  person.  He  is  much  below  the  middle  size, 
and  with  his  white  hat  and  long  chocolate  frock- 
coat,  was  far  from  prepossessing  in  his  appear- 
ance. With  this  material  disadvantage,  however, 
his  address  is  gentlemanlike  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  I  should  think  no  one  could  see 
M without    conceivins:   a   stronc:   likinjr    for 
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him.  As  I  was  to  meet  him  at  dinoer,  I  did  not 
detain  him.  In  the  moment's  conversation  that 
passed  y  he  inquired  very  particularly  after  Wash- 
ington Irving,  expressing  for  him  the  warmest 
friendship,  and  asked  what  Cooper  was  doing. 

I   was  at   Lady    B 's    at    eight.     M *• 

had  not  arrived,  but  the  other  persons  of  the 
party — a  Russian  count,  who  spoke  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  as  well  as  his  own ;  a  Roman 
banker,  whose  dynasty  is  more  powerful  than  the 
pope's ;    a  clever  English    nobleman,    and    the 

*'  observed  of  all  observers,"   Count  D'O •, 

stood  in  the  window  upon  the  park,  killing,  as 
they  might,  the  melancholy  twilight  half  hour 
preceding  dinner. 

"Mr.    M !"    cried    the    footman   at    the 

bottom  of  the  staircase.     **  Mr.  M !  "   cried 

the  footman  at  the  top.  And  with  his  glass  at 
his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  his 
near-sightedness  and  the  darkness  of  the  roam> 
enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells  you  that  he  is 
at  home  on  a  carpet.     Sliding  his  little  feet  up  to 
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Lady   B ,   lie  made  his  compliments   vritti 

a  gaiety  and  an  ease  coiabined  with  a  kind  of 
worshipping  deference  that  was  worthy  of  a 
prime- minister  at  the  court  of  love.  With  the 
gentlemen,  ail  of  whom  he  knew,  he  had  the 
frank,  merry  manner  of  a.  confident  favourite, 
and  he  was  greeted  hke  one.  He  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  Glmitiing  back  liis  head  to  look  up 
at  them,  (for,  singularly  enough,  every  gentleman 
m  the  room  was  six  feet  high  and  upward,)  and 
to  every  one  he  said  sometliing  which,  from  any 
one  else,  would  have  seemed  peculiarly  felicitous, 
but  which  fell  from  bis  hps  as  if  his  hrcath  was 
not  more  spontaneous. 

Dinner  was  announced,  the  Russian  handed 
down  "miladi,"  and  I  found  myself  seated  oppo- 
site M ,  with  a  blaze  of  light  on  his  Bacchus 

head,  and  the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb 
octagonal  room  is  panelled  reflecting  every 
motion.  To  see  hira  only  at  table,  you  would 
not  think  him  a  email  man.  His  principal  length 
is  in  his  body,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  | 
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thoBeofa  much  larf^er  person.     Consequently  he 
sits  tall,  and  with  the  peculiar  erectness  of  head  a^ 
and  neck,  bis  diminutiveness  disappears. 

The  soup   vanished  in   the  busy  silence  thai 
beseems  it ;  and  as  the  courses  commenced  their 

procession,  Lady   B led  the  convereatloti  ■ 

with   the   brilliancy  and   ease   Tor   which   she  M 
I'emarkable  over  all  the  women  of  her  Ume.     She 
had  received  from  Sir  William  G — ,  at  Naples,  I 
the  manuscript  of  a  volume  upon  the  last  days  of  J 
■Sir  Walter  Scott.     It  was  a  melancholy  chronicle  J 
of  weakened  intellect  and  ruined  health,  and  tb*  J 
book   was   suppressed,    but   there   were    two  < 
three  circumstaoces  narrated  in  its  pages  wliickJ 
were    interesting.      Soon    after     his    arrival    al  \ 
Naples,  Sir  Walter  went  with   his  physician  and   i 
one  or  two  friends  to  the  great  museum.     It  hap^- 
pened  that  on  the  same  day  a  large  collection  of  ] 
students   and   Italian  literati  were  assembled,  it 
one   of  the   rooms,   to   discuss    some   newly  dis 
covered   manuscripts.     It   was  soon  known  tlia 
the   "Wizard  of  the   North"  was  there,  and  i 
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deputation  was  sent  itamediately  to  request  him 
to  honour  them  by  presiding  at  tlieir  eeseion.  At 
this  time  Scott  was  a  wreck,  with  a  memory  that 
retained  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  limbs  almust 
as  helpless  as  tui  infont's.  He  was  dra^ng 
about  among  the  relics  of  Pompeii,  taking  no 
interest  in  any  thing  he  saw,  when  Uieir  request 
was  made  known  to  him  through  his  physiciao, 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  I  know  nothing  of  their 
lingo.  Tell  them  I  am  not  well  enough  to  come." 
He  loitered  on,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after, 
he  turned  to  Dr.  H.  and  said,  "  Who  was  that 
you  said  wanted  to  see  me?"  The  Doctor  ex- 
plained. "I'll  go,"  said  he;  "they  shall  see 
me  if  they  wish  it;"  and  against  the  advice  of 
bis  friends,  who  feared  it  would  be  too  much  for 
his  strength,  he  mounted  the  staircase,  and  made 
bis  appearance  at  the  door.  A  burst  of  enthu- 
siastic cheers  welcomed  him  on  the  threshold, 
and  forming  in  two  tines,  many  of  tbem  on  thejr 
knees,  they  seized  his  hands  as  he  passed;  kissed 
them,  thanked  him  in  their  passionate  language 
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for  the  deliglit  with  whinh  he  had  filled  the 
world,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair  with  the 
roost  fervent  espressiona  of  gratitude  for  his  con- 
descension. The  discussion  went  on ;  but  not 
nnderstanding  a  syllable  of  the  language,  Scott 
was  soon  wearied,  and  his  fiiends,  observing  it, 
pleaded  the  state  of  his  health  as  an  apology, 
and  he  rose  to  take  hie  leave.  These  enthusiastic 
children  of  the  south  crowded  once  more  around 
him,  and  with  exclamations  of  aHection  and  even 
tears,  kissed  his  bands  once  more,  assisted  his 
tottering  steps,  and  sent  after  him  a  confused 
murmur  of  blessings  as  the  door  closed  on  his 
retiring  form.  It  is  described  hy  the  writer  as 
the  most  affecting  scene  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Some  other  remarks  were  made  upon  Scott,  but 

the  paro/e  was  soon  yielded  to  M ,  who  gave 

OS  an  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Abbotsford 
when  its  illustrious  owner  was  in  his  pride  and 
prime.  "  Scott,"  he  said,  "  was  the  most  manly 
and  natural  character  in  the  world.  You  felt 
when  with  him,   that  he  was  the  soul  of  truth 
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and  heartiDesB.  His  hotpitality  was  as  ^mpl« 
nnd  open  as  the  day,  and  he  lived  freely  himself, 
and  expected  hift  guests  to  do  so.  I  remember 
his  giving  as  whiskey  at  dinner,  and  Lady  Scolt 
met  my  look  of  surprise  with  the  assurance  that 
Sir  Walter  seldom  dined  without  it.  He  never 
ate  or  drank  to  excess,  but  he  had  no  system: 
his  constitubon  was  Herculean,  and  he  dented 
himself  nothing.  1  went  once  from  a  dinner- 
party with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  meet  Scott 
nt  another  place.  We  had  hardly  entered  the  room 
when  we  were  set  down  to  a  hot  supper  of  roast 
chickens,  salmon,  punch,  ficc,  and  Sir  Walter 
ate  immensely  of  every  thing.  What  a  contrast 
between  this  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in 
Lwidon  !  He  had  cotne  down  to  embark  for 
Italy — broken   quite   down   in  mind    and    body. 

He  gave  Mrs,  M a  book,  and  I  asked  him  if 

he  would  make  it  more  valuable  by  writing  in  it. 
He  thought  1  meant  that  he  should  write  some 
verses,  and  said,  '  Oh,  I  never  write  poetry  now.' 
I   asked  him  to   write  only   his  own  name   and 
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hers,   and   be  attempted   it,   but    it    was 
iilegible." 

Some  one  remarked  that  Scott's  '  Life  of  N**  J 
poleon '  was  a  failure. 

"  I  think  little  of  it,"  said  M ;   "  but  aftes  J 

all,  it  was  an  embarrassing  task,  and  Scott  di4  \ 
what  a  wise  man  would  do — made  as  much  of  J 
his  subject  as  was  politic  and  necessary,  and  nci  4 
more," 

"  It  will  not  live,"  said  some  one  else; 
much  because  it  is  a  bad  book,  as  because  it  ii 
the  life  of  an  individual," 

"  But  what  an  individual  !  "    M replie 

"  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  tlu 
life  of  an  individual,  yet  that  will  live  and  I 
read  as  long  aa  there  is  a  book  in  the  world  ; 
what  was  he  to  Napoleon  ? " 

O'C was  mentioned. 

"  He    is    a    powerful  creature,"  said   M— 
"  but  his  eloquence  has  done  great  harm  both 
to    England   and    Ireland.     There   ; 
powerful  as  oratory.     The  faculty  of  ' 
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Ail  Ugs^  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  the  hands  of 
nny  man.  There  is  au  undue  admiration  for  this 
fkculty,  and  a  Bwny  permitted  to  it,  which  was 
Always  more   dangerous  to   a  country  than  any 

thing  else.     Lord  A ie  a  wanderrul  instance 

of  what  a  man  may  do  uithout  talking.  Th  re  is 
a  general  confidence  in  him — a  universal  belief  in 
his  honesty,  which  serves  him  instead.  P —  is  a 
fine  speaker,  but,  admirable  as  he  had  been  as  an 
Oppositionist,  he  failed  tvhen  he  came  to  lead  the 

House,     O'C would  be  irresistible,    were   it 

not  for  the  two  blots  on  bis  character — the  con- 
tributions in  Ireland  for  bis  support,  and  his 
refusal  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  man  he  is  stJU 
willing  to  attack.  They  may  say  what  they 
will  of  duelling :  it  is  the  great  preserver  of 
the  decencies  of  society.  The  old  school,  which 
made  a  man  responsible  for  his  words,  was  the 
better.     I   must  confess   1   think   so.     Then,   in 

O'C 'a    case,    he    had   not    made    his    vow 

against  duelling  when  P —  challenged  him.  He 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  P—  went  to   Dover 


on  his  way  to  France,  where  they  were  to  meet  j  1 

and,    O'C pleaded    his    wife's    illness,    and 

delayed  till  tlie  law  interfered.  Some  other  IrisI) 
patriot,  about  the  same  time,  refused  a  challenge 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  hie  daughter,  and  one 
of  the  Dublin  wita  made  a  good  epigram  on  the 


'  Some  men,  with  n  horror  of  slaughter. 
Improve  on  the  Scripture  cOTnmand, 

And  '  honour  Iheir' — wife  and  daughter — 
'  That  their  days  may  be  long  iu  the  land.' 


The  great  period  of  Ireland's  glory  was  between  i 
'S2  and  '98,  and  it  was  a  time  when  a  mzn  almost 
lived  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.     Grattan's  dying 
advice  to  his  son  was,   '  Be  always  ready  with 
the  pistol!'     He  himself  never  hesitated  a  mo-  I 
ment.     At  one  time,  there  was  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy to  fight  him  out  of  the  world.     On  some 
famous  question,  Corrie  was  employed  purposely 
to  bully  him,  and  made  a  personal  attack  of  t 
grossest   virulence.     Grattaii  was   so   ill,   at  thd 
time,  as  to  be  supported  into  the  House  betweei 
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other.  It  IE  natural  for  sparks  to  be  struck  out 
in  a  time  of  vic^ence  like  this— but  Ireland,  for  all 
that   is  worth    living    for,    is   deadt    You    cao 

scarcely  reckon  S of  the  calibre  of  her  spirits 

of  old,  and  O'C ,  with  all  his  faults,  stands 

'  alone  in  his  glory.' " 

The  conversation  I  have  thon  run  together  is  a 
mere  skeleton,  of  course.  Nothing  but  a  short- 
hand report  could  retain  the  delicacy  and  elegance 

of  M 's  language,  and  memory  itself  cannot 

embody  again  the  kind  of  frost-work  of  imagery 
which  was  formed  and  melted  on  his  lips.  His 
voice  is  soft  or  firm  as  the  subject  requires,  bM 
perhaps  the  word  gentlemanly  describes  it  better 
than  any  other.  It  is  upon  a  natural  key,  but,  if' 
I  may  so  phrase  it.  it  is  /used  with  a  high-bre^ 
affectation,  expressing  deference  and  courtesy,  at 
the  same  time  that  its  pauses  are  constrncted 
peculiarly  to  catch  the  ear.  ft  would  be  difficult 
not  to  attend  to  him  while  he  is  talking,  though 
the  subject  were  but  the  shape  of  a  wine-glass. 

M 'e  head  is  distinctly  before  me  while  i 
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write,  but  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deicribe. 
His  hsir,  which  cniled  once  til  over  k  in  long 
tendrils,  unlike  enybody  else's  in  the  woild,  and 
winch  probably  suggested  his  umbriqmH  of 
''Bacchus,''  is  diminished  now  to  a  few  cuds 
sprinkled  with  gfey»  and  scattered  in  a  ma^ 
ring  above  his  can.  His  forehead  is  wrinkled, 
with  the  exception  of  a  most  prominent  develope- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  gaiety,  which,  aingolariy 
enough,  shines  with  the  Instie  and  smooth  polish 
of  a  peari,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of 
lines  drawn  close  about  it,  like  intienchments 
against  Time.  His  eyes  still  sparkle  like  a 
champagne  bubble,  though  the  invader  has  drawn 
his  pencillings  about  the  comers ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  wintry  red,  of  the  tinge  of  an  October 
leaf,  that  seems  enamelled  on  his  cheek ,  the 
eloquent  record  of  the  claret  his  wit  has  bright- 
ened. His  mouth  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  all.  The  lips  are  delicately  cut,  slight 
and  changeable  as  an  aspen ;  but  there  is  a 
set-up  look  about  the  lower  lip — a  determination 


of  the  muscle  to  a  particular  expression,  and  you 
fancy  that  you  can  almost  see  wit  astride  upon  it- 
It  is  written  legibly  with  the  imprint  of  babitua' 
Buccess.  It  is  arch,  confident,  and  half-diffident, 
SB  if  he  were  disguising  his  pleasure  at  applause, 
while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy  was  breaking 
on  him.  The  slightly-tossed  nose  confirms  the 
fun  of  the  expression,  and  altogether  it  is  a  face 
that  sparkles,  beams,  radiates — every  thing  but 
j'etls.  Fascinating  beyond  all  men  as  he  is,  M— 
looks  hke  a  worldling. 

This   discussion    may   be    supposed    to    have 

occupied    the    hour    after    Lady   B retired 

rrom  the  table ;   for,  with  her,  vanished  M 's 

excitement,  and  everybody  else  seemed  to  feel 
that  light  had  gone  out  of  the  room.  Her  ex- 
cessive beauty  is  less  an  inspiration  than  the 
wondrous  talent  with  which  she  draws,  from 
every  person  around  her.  his  peculiar  excellence. 
Talking  better  than  anybody  else,  and  narrating, 
particularly,  with  a  graphic  power  that  I  never 
eaw   excelled,    this   distinguished  woman  se< 
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ttrinng  only  to  make  others  unfold  themselFes; 
and  never  had  diflKdence  a  more  apprehensiTc  and 
encouraging  listener.  But  this  is  a  subject  with 
which  I  should  nerer  be  done. 

We  went  up  to  coflTee,  and  M    ■    ■  brightened 
again  over  his  cha$$e-ca/e,  and  went  glittering  on 
with  criticisms  on  Gnsi,  the  delieious  songstress 
now  ravishing  the  world,  whom  he  placed  above 
all  but  Pasta ;  and  whom  be  thought^  with  the 
exception  that  her  legs  were  too  short,  an  incom- 
parable creature.    This    introduced  music   very 
naturally,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  he 
was   taken   to  the  piano.     My  letter  is   getting 
long,  and  I  have  no  time  to  describe  his  singing. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  its  effect  is  only 
equalled  by  the  beauty  of  his  own  words  ;  and, 
for  one,   I  could  have  taken  him  into  my  heart 
with  my  delight.    He  makes  no  attempt  at  music. 
It  is  a   kind   of  admirable   recitative,  in  which 
every  shade  of  thought  is   syllabled   and  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song  goes  through 
your  blood,  warming  you   to   the   very  eyelids, 
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and  starting  your  tears,  if  you  have  soul  or  sense 
in  you.  I  have  heard  of  women's  fainting  at  a 
song  of  M^-^^'s  ;  and  if  the  burden  of  it  answered 
by  chance  to  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener, 
I  should  think,  from  its  comparative  effect  upon 
so  old  a  stager  as  myself,  that  the  heart  would 
break  with  it. 

We  all  sat  around  the  piano,  and  after  two  or 

three  *   songs     of    Lady     B 's     choice,     he 

rambled  over  the  keys  awhile  and  sang  "When 
first  I  met  thee,"  with  a  pathos  that  beggars 
description.     When   the   last  word   had  faltered 

out,  he    rose    and    took    Lady    B 's    hand, 

said  good-night,  and  was  gone  before  a  word  was 
uttered.  For  a  full  minute  after  he  had  closed 
the  door,  no  one  spoke.  I  could  have  wished, 
for  myself,  to  drop  silently  asleep  where  I  sat, 
with  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  the  softness  upon 
my  heart — 


"  Here  's  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  M ! 
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think,  is  very  fair  speed,  but  we  were  passed 
contiaually  by  the  "  blooda"  of  the  road,  in 
comparisoQ  with  whom  we  seemed  getting  on 
rather  at  a  snail's  pace. 

The  scenery  on  the  way  was  truly  English^ 
one  aeries  of  tiniBhed  landscapes,  of  every  variety 
of  combination.  Lawns,  funcy-cottages,  manor- 
houses,  groves,  roses,  and  Sower- gardens,  make 
up  England.  It  surfeits  the  eye  at  last.  Yoa 
could  not  drop  a  poet  out  of  the  clouds  upon  any 
part  of  it  I  have  seen,  where,  within  five  minutoa' 
walk,  he  would  not  find  himself  a  Paradise. 

We  flew  past  Vii^inia  Water,  and  through  tlie 
sun-flecked   shades   of  Windsor   Park,  with  the   ' 
speed  of  the  wind.     On  reaching  the  heath,  we   j 
dashed  out  of  the  road,  and  cutting  through  fera 
and  briar,  our  experienced  whip  put  hia  wheel*  il 
on  the  rim  of  the  course,  as  near  the  stands  t 
some   thousands  of  carriages   arrived    before   uf  I 
would  permit,  and  then,  cautioning  us  to  take  tho  ] 
bearings  of  our  position,  lest  we  shoidd  lose  hint  j 
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after  the  race,  he  toc^  off  bis  horses,  and  leA  n* 
to  choose  our  own  places. 

A  thousand  red  and  yellow  dags  were  dying 
from  as  many  snowy  tents  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  heath  ;  hallad-singers  and  bands  of  auuic 
Wert!  amusing  their  little  audiences  in  ever^ 
direction ;  splendid  marquees,  covering  gtuning- 
tables,  aurrouoded  the  winning-post ;  groups  of 
country  people  were  busy  in  every  bush,  eating 
aiid  singing;  and  the  great  stands  were  fnled 
with  row  upon  row  of  Ituman  beads  waitine 
tnxiously  for  the  exhilarating  contest. 

Soon  af^r  we  arrived,  the  king  and  roval 
fajtiily  drove  up  the  course  with  twenty  oar- 
riages,  and  scores  of  poatiliona  aitd  ontrrdert'in 
red  and  gold,  flying  over  the  turf  as  majesty  flies 
in  no  other  country ;  andi  immediatdy  efter,  ^the 
bell  rai>g  to  clear  the  course  for  the  race.  S¥ck 
horses !  Tbe  earth  seemed  to  fling  them  oflT  as 
they  touched  it.  The  lean  jockeys,  in  their  parti- 
coloured caps  and  jackets,  rode  the  &ne-timbed, 
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slender  creatures  up  and  down  together,  and 
then,  returning  to  the  starting-post,  off  they  shot 
like  so  many  arrows  Trom  the  bow. 

IVhiz!  you  could  tell  neither  colour  nor  shape 
as  they  passed  across  the  eye.     Their  swiflnees 

was    incredible.     A    horse    of    Lord    C 's 

was  rather  the  favourite;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his 
great-grandfather,  I  had  hacked  him  with  my 
small  wager.  "  Glaucus  is  losing,"  said  some  one 
on  the  top  of  a  carriage  above  me,  but  round 
they  swept  again,  and  1  could  just  see  that  one 
glorious  creature  was  doubling  the  leaps  of  every 
other  horse,  and  in  a  moment  Glaucus  and  Lord 
C had  won. 

The  course  between  the  races  is  a  promenade 
of  some  thousands  of  the  best  dressed  people  in 
England.  1  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  many 
handsome  men  and  women,  but  particularly  men. 
The  nobility  of  this  country,  unlike  every  other, 
is  by  far  the  manliest  and  finest-looking  class  of 
its  population.  The  ronlridhti  of  Rome,  the  lai- 
zaioiii    of    Naples,    the    paifsmis    of   Fru 
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iocomparabiy  handsomer  than  their  supeiiore  io 
rank,  but  it  is  strikingly  different  here*  A  mope 
elegant  and  well-proportioned  set  of  men  thaii 
those  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friends  as  the 
noblemen  on  the  course»  I  never  saw,  except 
only  in  Greece.  The  Albanians  are  seraphs  to 
look  at. 

Excitement  is  hungry,  and  after  the  first  net 
our  party  produced  their  baskets  and  bottles,  and 
spreading  out  the  cold  pie  and  champagne  upoa 
the  grasSy  between  the  wheels  of  the  carriagest 

we  drank   Lord   C 's  health  and   ate  for 

our  own,  in  an  al  fresco  style,  worthy  of  Italy. 
Two  veritable  Bohemians,  brown,  black-eyed 
gipsies,  the  models  of  those  I  had  seen  in  their 
wicker  tents  in  Asia,  profited  by  the  liberality  of 
the  hour,  and  came  in  for  an  upper  crust  to  a 
pigeon-pie,  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  seemed  to 
appreciate. 

Race  followed  race,  but  I  am  not  a  contributor 
to  the  *  Sporting  Magazine,*  and  could  not  give  you 
their  merits  in  comprehensible  terms,  if  I  were. 
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la  one  of  the  intervals,  I  walked  under  the 
king's  stand,  and  saw  her  majesty  the  queen, 
and  the  young  Princess  Victoria,  very  distinctly. 
They  were  listening  to  a  ballad-singer,  and 
leaning  orer  the  front  of  the  box  with  an  amused 
attention,  quite  as  sincere,  apparently,  as  any 
beggar's  in  the  ring.  The  princess  is  much 
better-looking  than  the  pictures  of  her  in  the 
shops,  and,  for  the  heir  to  such  a  crown  as  that 
of  England,  quite  unnecessarily  pretty  and  in- 
teresting. 


Invited  to  breakfast  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
Temple  to  meet  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister — 
'  Elia'  and  '  Bridget  Ella.'  I  never  in  my  life  had 
an  invitation  more  to  my  taste.  The  essays  of 
Elia  are  certainly  the  most  charming  things  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  my 
highest  compliment  to  the  literary  taste  of  a 
friend  to  present  him  with  a  copy.     Who  has  not 


I  wTwwl  •  iMir  boor  UCm  Unb,   wd  hi4 
b—  *B  \mn  tumm  rf  to  |wwlMiii*Lj.     H*  ft«w 

•  bitb  ovt  of  Lowkm,  Hd  M  ■niuhii^  •(  m 

<Upiw»  hi«  cowiilii  riMy  of  kl*  yaw.  «aJ^  ^^  ^ 
miliJ  bjr  edovmal  ntweovne,  be  acaroe  riiiww 

•  ifBcf  sf  «bM  be  ms.  He  w«s  n^  aiKh 
phwd  wiCb  Uw  Anwriaia  repnnt  of  his  '  E&a.' 
ibeogb  it  tioaCMO*  wvwtl  thiof^  wbicb  mi«  not  < 
bM— wnWao  in  bit  tlyk,  huwever,  that  it  u 
•rafrc  *  wooder  tbo  editor  •faotiM  miatake  ibcm. 
ir  1  feooUect  ngbt.  thay  mn  '  Valeauoa-a  Day.' 
the  '  Nana  of  CavemwrO,'  and  'Twctftb  K^hl.' 
He  n  cxeaanvely  pveo  to  mfw^tyinif  bia  friaoda, 
aad  »  navcr  Ki  dalit^ted  aa  wban  be  b«s  pa<- 
aaad«d  mhc  om  into  tbo  behef  of  one  of  b» 
gni*  iavrntiaQs,  Ub  antming  biogisplueal 
■kalcb  uF  Luton  wmc  ia  tbu  ran,  and  then  waa 
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B  doubt  in  any  body's  mind  that  it  was  aiulien- 
,  and  written  in  the  nioBt  perfect  good  faith. 
jftoD  was  highly  enraged  with  it,  and  I<anib  was 
(lighted  in  propoition. 

3'here  was  a  rap  at  the  door  at  last,  and  enter 
i;entlenian  in  black  small-ciothea  and  gaiters, 
K>rt  and  very  alight  in  his  person,  his  head  set 
B  his  shoulders  with  a  thoughtful,  forward  bent, 
hair  just  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  beautiful 
■  deep-set  eye,  aquiline  nos»,  and  a  very  inde- 
scribable  mouth.  Whether  it  expressed  most 
humour  or  feeling,  good-nature  or  a  kind  of 
whimsical  peevishness,  or  twenty  other  things 
which  passed  over  it  by  turns,  I  cannot  in  the 
BbBst  be  certain. 

^^Ltiis  sister,  whose  literary  reputation  is  asso- 
^Biltted  very  closely  with  her  brother's,  and  who, 
^■IB  the  original  of  '  Bridget  Elia,'  is  a  kind  of 
"  object  tor  literary  aB'ection,  came  in  after  him, 
She  is  a  small,  bent  figure,  evidently  a  victim  to 
_ill-health,  and  hears  with  difficulty.  Her  face 
na  been,   1  should  think,  a  fine  and  handsome 
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to  mystify  her  with  the  moat  singular  gravity 
upon  every  topic  that  was  started.  "  Poor 
Mary  ["  said  he,  "she  hears  all  of  an  epigram 
but  llie  point."  "  What  an;  you  saying  of  me, 
Charles V  she  asked.  "Mr.  WiUis,"  said  he, 
raising  his  voice,  "  admires  your  CoiiJemoHS  of  a 
Drunkard  very  much,  and  I  was  saying  it  was 
no  merit  of  yours  that  you  understood  the 
subject."  We  had  been  speaking  of  this  ad- 
mirable essay  (which  is  his  own)  half  an  hour 
before.  i 

The  conversation  turned  upon  literature  afler 
a  while,  and  our  host  could  not  express  himself 
strongly  enough  in  admiration  of  Webster's 
speeches,  which  he  said  were  exciting  the 
greatett  attentioa  among  the  poUticians  «ncL 
iawyets  of  England.  Lamb  sud,  "  I  don't 
know  much  of  American  authors.  Mary,  there, 
devoan  Cooper's  novels  with  a  ravenous  appetite, 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  The  only 
American  book  I  ever  read  twice,  was  the 
'  Journal    of     Edward      Woolman,'     a    qualcer 
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preacher  und  lailor,  whose  character  is  one  ol 
the  finest  I  ever  met  with.  He  tells  a  story 
Ol'  two  about  negro  slaves,  that  brought  the  tears 
into  roy  eyea.  I  can  read  no  ptnee  tM>w.  thoc^ 
Hazlitt  sometimes,  to  be  sure — but  then  HuUtI 
is  worth  nil  modern  prose-writers  pnt  together." 

Mr.  U.  spoke  of  buying  n  book  of  Lamb's  a 
lew   days   before,   and    1    lueutioiied    my   baving 
bought  a  copy  of  '  Elia'  the  last  day    I   was  m 
America,    to   send   us   a   parliiiL;   gift  to  i 
the    most    lovely    and     talented    ivomea   i 
country. 

"  What  did  you  give  for  it  ?  "  said  Lam 

"  About  seven  and  sixpence." 

"  Permit  me  to  pay  you  that,"  said  he,  and 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  be  counted  out  the 
money  upon  the  table. 

"  I  never  yet  wrote  any  thing  that  would  sell," 
he  continued.  "  I  am  the  publisher's  ruin.  My 
last  poem  won't  sell  a  copy.  Have  you  seen  it, 
Mr.  Willis  ■>  "  

I  had  not. 


I  was  in 

he.  an^ 
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''  It  '8  only  eighteen  pence,  and  I  '11  give  you 
sixpence  toward  it;''  and  he  described  to  me 
where  I  should  find  it  sticking  up  in  a  shop- 
window  ia  the  Strand. 

Lamb  ate  nothing,  and  complained  in  a  queru- 
lous tone  of  the  veal-pie.  There  was  a  kind  of 
potted  fish  (of  which  I  forget  the  name  at  this 
moment)  which  he  had  expected  our  fi*iend  would 
procure  for  him.  He  inquired  whether  there 
was  not  a  morsel  left  perhaps  in  the  bottom  of 
the  last  pot.     Mr.  R.  was  not  sure. 

**  Send  and  see,"  said  Lamb,  "and  if  the  pot 
has  been  cleaned,  bring  me  the  cover.  I  think 
the  sight  of  it  would  do  me  good." 

The  cover  was  brought,  upon  which  there  was 
a  picture  of  the  fish.  Lamb  kissed  it  with  a 
reproachful  look  at  his  friend,  and  then  left  the 
table  and  began  to  wander  round  the  room  with 
a  broken,  uncertain  step,  as  if  he  almost  forgot  to 
put  one  leg  before  the  other.  His  sister  rose 
after  a  while,  and  commenced  walking  up  and 
down  very  much  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
VOL.  III.  r 
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oppomtt  tide  of  the  table,  and  in  the  conne  of 
half  au  hoar  they  took  their  leave. 

To  any  one  who  loves  the  writinga  of  Charles 
Lamb  with  but  half  my  own  enthnaiaani,  even 
these  little  particalars  of  an  honr  paased  in  his 
company  will  have  an  interest.  To  bim  who 
does  not,  they  will  seem  doll  and  idle.  Wreck 
as  he  certainly  is,  and  must  be,  however,  of  what 

« 

he  was,  I  would  rather  have  seen  hiin  for  that 
single  hour,  than  the  hundred*and-one  sights  of 
London  put  together. 
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LETTER  XL 


JOUUNEY  TO  SCOTLAND. 

Immensity  of  London — Voyage  to  Leith— Society  of  the 
steam-packet — Analogy  between  Scotch  and  American 
manners — Strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  on  board — 
Edinburgh. 

Almost  giddy  with  the  many  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  London,  I  had  outstayed  the  last 
fashionable  lingerer;  and,  on  appearing  again, 
after  a  fortnight's  confinement  with  the  epidemic 
of  the  season,  I  found  myself  almost  without  an 
acquaintance,  and  was  driven  to  follow  the  world. 
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A  preponderance  of  letters  and  friends  determiii 
my  route  toward  Scotland. 

One  realizes  the  immensity  of  London  when 
IS  compelled  to  measure  its  length  on  a  sin; 
errand.  I  took  a  cab  at  my  lodgings  at  nine 
the  evening,  and  drove  six  miles  through  one  s 
cession  of  crowded  and  blazing  streets  to  the  £ 
India  Docks,  and  with  the  single  misfortune 
being  robbed  on  the  way  of  a  valuable  cl« 
secured  a  birth  in  the  Monarch  steamer,  bou 
presently  for  Edinburgh. 

I  round  the  drawing-room  cabin  quite  crowdc 
cold  supper  on  the  two  long  tables,  everybo< 
veiy  busy  with  knife  and  fork,  and  whiskey-an 
V.  atorand  broad  Scotch  circulating  merrily.  A 
the  world  seemed  acquainted,  and  each  m2 
talked  to  his  neighbour,  and  it  was  as  unlike 
ship's  company  of  dumb  English  as  could  easil 
be  conceived.  1  had  dined  too  late  to  attack  th 
sohds,  but,  imitating  my  neighbour's  potation  < 
whiskey  and  hot  water,  I  crowded  in  between  t\\ 
uood- humoured  Scotchmen,  and  took  the  happ 
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f  colour  of  the  spirits  of  the  company.  A  small 
ceatre  table  was  occupied  by  a  party  who  afforded 
considerable  amusement.  An  excessively  fat  old 
woman,  with  a  tall  scraggy  daughter  and  a  etubby 
little  old  fellow,  whom  they  called  "  Pa ; "  and  a 
singular  man,  a  Major  Somebody,  who  seemed 
showing  them  up,  composed  the  quartette.  Noisier 
women  1  never  saw,  nor  more  hideous.  They 
bullied  the  waiter,  were  facetious  with  the 
steward,  and  talked  down  all  the  united  buzz  of 
the  cabin.  Opposite  me  sat  a  pate,  severe-look- 
ing Scotchman,  who  had  addressed  one  or  two 
remarks  to  me  ;  and,  upon  an  uncommon  burst  of 
aproariousnese,  he  laughed  with  the  rest,  and 
remarked  that  the  ladies  were  excusable,  for  they 

f  Vere  doubtless  Americans,  and  knew  no  better. 
'  It  strikes  me, "  said  I,  "  that  both  in  manners 

i  and  accent  they  are  particularly  Scotch.  " 
'  said  the  pale  gentleman. 
"  Sirl"  said  several  of  my  neighbours  on  the 
right  and  left. 

I  lepeated  the  remark. 


•••  — 
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'  passengers  turned  in.  The  next  morning  was 
Sunday.  It  was  fortunately  of  a  "  Sabbath  still- 
ness ; "  and  the  open  sea  through  which  we  were 
driving,  with  an  easy  south  wind  in  our  favour, 
graciously  permitted  us  to  do  honour  to  as  sub- 
stantial a  breakfast  as  ever  was  set  before  a  travel- 
ler, even  in  America.  (Why  tve  should  be  ridi- 
culed for  our  breakfasts,  1  do  not  know.) 

The  "  Monarch  "  is  a  superb  boat,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  saiU  and  a  wind  right  aft,  we  made 
twelve  milcB  in  the  hour  easily.  I  was  pleased  to 
aee  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  had  not 
crossed  my  path  before  in  three  years'  travel. 
Half  the  passengers  at  least  took  their  Bibles  after 
breakfest,  and  devoted  an  hour-or  two  evidently 
to  grave  religious  reading  and  reflection.  With 
this  exception,  I  have  not  seen  a  person  with  the 

I  Bible  in  his  hand,  in  travelling  over  half  the 
world. 

The  weather  continued  tine,  and  smooth  water 

r  tempted    us   up  to  breakfast  again  on  Monday. 

[  The  wash-room  was  full  of  half-clad  men,  but  the 
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Arthurs  seat;  but  the  Old  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  u 
noble  and  peculiar  feature  of  its  own,  and  soars  ii[» 
against  the  sky,  with  its  pinnacle-placed  turrets, 
superbly  magnificent.  The  Forth  has  a  hi{;h 
shore  on  either  side,  tiiid,  with  the  island  of  Inch- 
ketth  in  its  broad  bosom,  it  looks  more  like  a  lake 
than  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

It  is  odd  what  strange  links  of  actjuaintance 
will  develope  between  people  throwa  together  in 
tlie  most  casual  manner,  and  in  tlie  mo»t  out-of- 
the-way  places.  [  have  never  entered  a  steam- 
boat in  my  life  without  finding,  if  not  an  ac- 
quaintance, some  one  who  should  have  been  an 
acquaintance  from  mutual  knowledge  of  friends. 
L  thought,  through  the  first  day,  that  the  Monarch 
would  be  an  exception.  On  the  second  morning, 
however,  a  gentleman  came  up  and  called  nie  by 
name.  He  was  an  American,  and  had  veep  me 
in  Boston.  Soon  after,  another  gentleman  ad- 
dressed some  remark  to  me,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  discovered  that  we  were  members  of  the  same 
club  in  London,  and  bound  to  the  same  hospitable 
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roof  in  SoutUnd.    We  went  oa^  talk'nig  togeiha, 

■Ml  I  hitppened  ki  meation  hnwiag  lately  been  ia 

[Greece,  when  one  of  a  large  party  of  ladies,  over- 

hearmg  llie  remark,  turned,  and   asked  me,  iT  I 

had  met  l.tidy in  my  travels.      I  had  met  her 

at  AlJienit,  and  this  was  her  sister.  1  found  I  bad 
many  interesting  particulars  of  the  delightful 
person  in  queatioa  which  were  new  to  them,  ajid, 
leqiiilur,  a  friendship  struck  up  immediately  be- 
tween me  and  a  party  of  six.  You  would  haw 
never  dreamed,  to  have  seen  the  adieux  on  the 
landing,  that  we  had  been  unaware  of  each  others 
exiBtraee  foty-fcur  boan  pn?iotu. 

Leith  is  a  mile  or  more  from  the  town,  and  we 
drov?  into  the  new  aide  of  Edinburgh — a  splendid 
city  of  stone — and,  with  my  EngUah  fiiend,  1 
was  soon  installed  in  a  comfortable  parlour  at 
Douglas's — an  hotel  to  which  the  Tremont,  in 
Boston,  is  the  only  parallel.  It  is  built  of  the 
same  stone  and  is  smaller,  but  it  has  a  better 
situation  than  the  Tremont,  standing  in  a  mag- 
nificent square,  with  a  column  and.  statue  to  Lord 
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Melville  in  the  centrei  and  a  perspective  of  a 
noble  street  stretching  throi^h  the  city  from  the 
opposite  side. 

We  dined  upon  grouse,  to  begin  Scotland  fairly, 
and  nailed  down  our  sherry  with  a  tass  o'  Glen- 
livety  and  then  we  had  still  an  hour  of  daylight 
for  a  ramble. 
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[  twelve-story  houses  to  the  sky  in  an  ascending 
I  curve,  till  it  terminates  in  the  frowning  and  bat- 
I  tlemented  Castle,  whose  base  ts  literally  on  a 
mountain- top  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the 
(bot  of  this  ridge,  in  the  lap  of  the  valley,  lies 
Holyrood  House ;  and  between  this  and  the 
Castle  runs  a  single  street,  part  of  which  is  the 
Old  Canongate.  Princes'  Street,  the  Broadway 
of  the  New  Town,  is  built  along  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  ravine  facing  the  long,  raany-windoned 
walls  of  the  Canongate,  and  from  every  part  of 
Edinbui^h  these  singular  features  are  conspi- 
cuously visible.  A  Biore  striking  contrast  than 
«xists  between  these  two  parts  of  the  sania  city 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  On  one  side  a  sup- 
cessionof  splendid  squares,  elegant  granite  houses, 
broad  and  well-paved  streets,  columns,  statues, 
and  clean  side-walks,  thinly  promenaded  and  by 
the  well-dressed  exclusively — a  kind  of  wholly 
grand  and  half-deserled  city,  which  has  been  built 
too  ambitiously  fur  its  population ; — and  on  the 
other,    an    antique     wilderness    of    streets    and 
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'*  wyndt,*'  so  nanow  and  lofty  mm  to  ahol  < 
much  of  the  light  of  HeaYen;  a  tbitn^iiig,  bn 
and  particularly  dirty  population^  .  aide-v^ 
almoNt  impassable  from  childrea  and  <Hlwr  J 
spected  nuisances :  and  altogether,  botinew  tl 
irr^rular  and  massiYe  architecture^  «nd  the.p 
intelligible  jargon  agoniiing  the  air  about  jou, 
most  outlandish  and  strange  city.  Paria  is  191 
more  unlike  Constantinople  than  one  aide  i 
Edinburgh  is  unlike  the  other.  Nature  has  pn 
periy  placed  '^  a  great  gulf"  between  them. 

We  toiled  up  to  the  Castle  to  see  the  aonci 
Oh,  but  it  was  beautiful!  I  have  no  idea  < 
describing  it;  but  Bdinburgh,  to  me,  will  be 
picture  aeen  through  an  atmosphere  of  powdere 
gold,  mellow  as  an  eve  on  the  Campagna.  W 
looked  down  on  the  surging  sea  of  architectui 
below  us ;  and  whether  it  was  the  wavy  cloudines 
of  a  myriad  of  reeking  chimneys,  or  whether  ] 
was  a  fancy,  Glenlivet-bom,  in  my  eye,  the  cit 
seemed  to  me  like  a  troop  of  war-horses  rearin 
into  the  air  with  their  gallant  riders.     The  ein 
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gular  boldness  of  the  hills  on  which  it  U  built, 
and  of  the  craga  and  mountains  which  look  dowo 
upon  it,  and  the  impressive  lift  of  its  towering 
architecture  into  the  sky,  give  it  altogether  a  look 
of  pride  and  warlikenesa  that  answers  pecuharly 
to  the  chivalric  history  of  Scotland.  And  so 
much  for  the  first  look  at  "  Auld  Reekie." 

My  friend  had   determined  to   have   what   ha  i 
called  a  "  flare-up  "  of  a  Scotch  breakf;i«t,  and  1 
we  were  set  down  the  morning  after  our  arrival," 
at  nine,  to  cold  grouse,  salmon,   cotd  beef,  mar- 
malade, jellies,  honey,  five  kinds  of  bread,  oat-  j 
meal  cakes,  coffee,  tea,  and  toast ;  and  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  this  is  all.    It  is  a  fine  country 
in  which  one  gets  so  much  by  the  simple  order 
of  "  brcakfaftt  at  nine." 

We  puled  after  hsTing  achieved  it,  my  com- 
panion going  before  me  to  DombartoDshire ;  audi 
with  a  "  wee  callant "  for  a  guide,  I  took  my 
way  to  Holyrood. 

At  the  very  foot  of  Edinburgh  stands  this  most 
interesting  of  royal  palaces — !i  fine  old  pile,  though 


I  tnt  nem  rather  ditupfuUtimf- 
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MMl  pfoaUDcn*  in  ite  tuatoty,  b«C  rt  oppt^Hl  * 


<ipfiil  (Nrt  A«Nn  tlw  porter'*  lodge,  aod  mtte 

taigfaiMMil  ar  aiood  with  bcr  saife  and  eamrt^, 

Md   1   followed  Of)    to    the  chmpmt-tofwi,  bA 

HM««a  kBo«  whM.  bat  m  B  bvatffU  tttto  ^ 

eathicrvifk    TW  pri  wmu  ca  wiife  bw  fcatfav 

Ma  ber  wriMfiUcd  nwililiiMi  of  lltt  ««b»«pM 

which  tlmw  old  ftvUrd  asd  stoM  ttscnin^  bt 

tn  Um  light :  uid  I  waJkad  aboM  fcading  Mjr  cyt* 

upon  i(»  boar  aad  lovcbta^  beauty,  bataairaf  lOb 

nn  aha  caaa  lo  tba  bigb  ahar.  and  m  kite  mm 

limwct   Scotch  ■tudouxic.  and   m'dh    bcr  «vw  Mil 

w|no   he*   woth.   kainad    over   aoBelh^c  abaal 

tfw   g<BMa    of    Seate.        Mmry    ^    — H^jd    ta 

Dandry  on  tba  apot  »beie   I    umij  *     TW  ■*• 

chaiucal  g>id« 
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Mary  !  I  bad  the  common  feeling,  and  made  pro- 
bably the  same  ejaculation  that  thousands  have 
made  on  the  spot,  but  I  had  never  before  realized 
the  melancholy  romance  of  her  life  half  so  nearly. 
It  had  been  the  sadness  of  an  hour  before — a 
feeling  laid  aside  with  the  book  that  recorded  it — 
now  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  pity  and  a  grief  for  the 
Uving,  and  I  felt  struck  with  it  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened yesterday.  If  Rizzio's  harp  had  sounded 
from  her  chamber,  it  could  not  have  seemed  more 
tangibly  a  scene  of  living  story. 

''  And  through  this  door  they  dragged  the  mur- 
dered favourite;  and  here,  under  this  stone,  he 
was  buried !  '* 

''  Yes,  Sir.^' 

"  Poor  Rizzio !  *' 

'' I'm  thinkin' that 's  a',  Sir !  " 

It  was  a  broad  hint,  but  I  took  another  turn 
down  the  nave  of  the  old  ruin,  and  another  look 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  the  grave  of  the 
victim. 
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'^And  this  door  coamoBicated  with  Mir 
uortoients  ?  " 

'' Ya»-^e  hfte  it  a' the  HOP ! " 

I  ptid  my  thiUing,  and  exit 

On  inquiry  for  the  private  aputmenfa,  I  i 
directed  to  another  Giixy,  who  took  me  up  U 
anite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  £ 
of  Bredalbane»  and  furnished  veiy  mudb  like  kx 
ings  for  a  guinea  a  week  in  London. 

*'  And  which  was  Queen  Mary*8  chamber  ?  '* 

'<Ech!  Sir!  It's  t'ither  side.  I  dinna  eh 
that/' 

**  And  what  am  I  brought  here  for  ?  ** 

"  Ye  cam*  yoursel' !  " 

With  this  wholesome  truth,  I  paid  my  sbillii 
again,  and  was  handed  over  to  another  woma 
who  took  me  into  a  large  hall  containing  portraii 
of  Robert  Bruce,  Baliol,  Macbeth,  Queen  Mar 
and  some  forty  other  men  and  women  famous  i 
Scotch  story;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  thf 
one  patient  person  sat  to  the  painter  for  the  whole 
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After  "doing"  these,  I  was  led  with  extreme 
deliberativeness  through  a  suite  of  unfurnished 
rooms, —twelve,  I  think, — the  only  interest  of 
which  was  their  having  been  tenanted  of  late  by  the 
royal  exile  of  France  ; — aa  if  anybody  would  give 
a  shilling  to  see  where  Charles  X.  slept  and 
breakfasted  ! 

1  thanked  Heaven  that  I  stumbled  next  upon 
the  right  person,  and  was  introduced  into  an  ill- 
lighted  room,  with  one  deep  window  looking  upon 
the  court,  and  a  fire-place  like  that  of  a  country 
inn — the  state-chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary. 
Here  was  a  chair  she  embroidered — there  was  a 
Beat  of  tarnished  velvet,  where  she  sat  in  state 

'  with  Darnley — tlie  very  grate  in  the  chimney  that 
she  had  sat  before — the  mirror  in  which  her  fairest 
face  had  been  imaged — the  table  at  which  she  had 
worked — the  walls  on  which  her  eyes  had  rested 
in  her  gay  and  her  melancholy  hours — all,  save 
the  touch  and    mould  of  time,   as  she  lived   in 

I  it  and   left  it.     It  was  a   place  for  a  thousand 

I  thoughts. 
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I'he  woman  led  ua.  We  entered  another  room 
— her  chamber.  A  small,  low  bed,  with  tattered 
baogingB  of  red  and  figured  silk,  tall,  ill-afaapen 
posts,  and  altogether  a  paltry  look,  stood  in  a 
room  of  irregular  shape;  aud  here,  in  all  het 
peerless  beauty,  she  bad  slept.  A  small  cabinet, 
a  closet  merely,  opened  on  the  right,  and  in  this 
she  wits  supping  with  Rizzio,  when  hewas  plucked 
from  her  niid  munlered.  We  went  back  to  the 
audience- chamber  tn  see  the  stain  of  ills  blood  on 
the  floor.  !^he  partitioned  it  off  after  his  death, 
not  bearing  to  look  upon  it.  Again — "  poor 
Mary !  " 

On  the  opposite  side  was  k  tit&^ir  cloae^  vrhich 
served  as  her  dressing-room,  and  the  small  mirror, 
scarce  lai^r  than  your  hand,  which  she  used  at 
hef  toilet.  Oh  for  a  m^cwand,  to  wave  back, 
upon  that  senseless  surface,  the  visions  of  beaaty 
it  has  reflected ! 
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LETTER    XIII. 

A  VISIT  TO  D CASTLE. 

liomance  and  Reality  —  Dalkeith  Railway  —  Reception  at 
D Castle  —  Comparisons  —  D "  Policies*' — Fa- 
mily Legends — The  Warlock  Pear. 

Edinburgh  has  extended  to  St.  Leonards,  and 
the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  now  the  commence- 
ment of  the  railway !  How  sadly  is  romance 
ridden  over  by  the  march  of  intellect ! 

With  twenty-four  persons  and  some  climbers 
behind,  I  was  drawn  ten  miles  in  the  hour  by 
a  single  horse  upon  the  Dalkeith  rail- road,  and 

landed    within   a    mile    of  D Castle.     Two 

'*  wee  callants*'  here  undertook  my  portmanteau, 
and    in   ten    minutes  more    I   was    at   the   rustic 
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mad,  ^^ffing  omr  4die  adgt  of  a^4i«ifii#aiii 

wUdi  siP^  rand  ite-baiet  <Nie  of  lii»j#i 
■fMcimmi  inng^Mn  of  ^Uie  fiwidhd  pinifnii^Mi 

4^  platn^f^Hi  imdbwt  ud  rkdi  eottttiai,  ^ 
mimtlied  tomewhat  of  the  roinaiice ;  but  I  i 
not  free  to  say  that  the  promise  they  gave  of  t 
luxury  within  did  not  offer  a  succedanenm. 

I  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  castl< 
noble  and  distinguished  master ;  and  as  the  ligl 
modem  gothic  door  swung  open  on  its  noiselei 


•  <<  The  castle  of  D upon  the  South  Esk    is 

strong  and  large  castle,  with  a  lai^  wall  of  aslure  work  goic 
round  about  the  same,  with  a  tower  upon  ilk  comer  thereof 
— Grofe'i  Antiquities, 
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r  hinges,  I  looked  up  at  the  rude  armorial  scutcheon 
above,  and  at  the  shts  for  the  portcullia  chaina 
aud  the  rough  hollows  in  the  walls  which  had 
served  for  its  rest,  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
kind  and  polished  earl,  in  hie  velvet  cap,  and 
the  modern  door  on  its  patent  hinges,  were 
pleasant  substitutes  eveu  for  a  raised  drawbridge 
and  a  helmeted  knight.  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
romantic,  if  this  be  treason  against  Delia 
Crusca. 

The  gong  had  sounded  its  first  summons  to 
dinner,  and  I  went  immediately  to  my  room  to 
achieve  my  toilet,     i  found  myself  in  the  south 

I  wing,  with  a  glorious  view  up  the  valley  of  the 
£sk,  and  comforts  about  me  such  as  are  only  found 
in  a  private  chamber  in  England.  The  nicely- 
fitted  carpet;  the  heavy  curtains;  the  well- 
appointed  dressing-table;  the  patent  grate  and 
its  blazing  fire,  (fur  where  is  a  fire  not  welcome 
1  Scotland  7)  the  tapestry,  the  books,  the  bound- 

[  less  bed,  the  hell  that  leiU  ring,  and  the  servants 

[  that  anticipate   the   puli — oh,   you  should   have 
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(>tned   for  comfort  in  Fmnce   and   Italy  to  km 

what  thin  calalf^iie  is  worth. 

After  dinner,    Lady    D ,    who  is  modi  (( 

an  invalid,  mounted  a  small  pony  to  show  n 
the  crounds.  We  took  u  vrioding  patU  a»w 
from  the  door,  and  descended  at  once  into  ti* 
romantic  dell  over  which  the  castle  towers. 
is  natiindly  a  most  wild  and  pf^cipitous  gles, 
through  which  the  rapid  £gk  pursues  its  vij 
almost  in  darkness;  but,  leaviug  only  the  rietf 
and  rocky  shelves  leaning  over  the  rtver  widi 
their    crown   of  pines,   the   successive     lords  of 

D^ have    cultivated     the     banks     and    hiUi 

around  for  a  park  and  a  paradise.  The  smooth 
gravel-walks  cross  and  interweave ;  the  smoother 
lawns  sinli  and  swell  with  their  greea  bosoms; 
the  stream  dashes  on  murmuring  belovr,  and  the 
lofty  trees  shadow  and  overhang  all.  At  nte 
extremity  of  the  grounds  are  a  flower  and  fnrit- 
garden,  and  beyond  it  the  castle  &rm  ;  at  the 
other,  a  little  village  of  the  family  dependants, 
with  their  rose-embowered  cottages ;  and,  as  for 
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B  you  would  ramble  in  a  day,  exteod  the  woods 
1  glades ;  and  hares  leap  across  your  path,  aad 

iheasants  and  partridges  whirr  up  as  you  ap- 
proach, and  you  may  fatigue  yourself  in  a  scene 
that  is  formed  in  every  feature  for  the  gentle-bom 
and  the  reiined.  The  labour  and  the  taste  of 
successive  generations  can  alone  create  such  an 
£den. 

The  various  views  of  the  caetle  from  the  bottom 
of  the  dell  are  perfectly  beautiful.  With  all  its 
internal  refinement,  it  is  still  the  warlike  fortress 
at  a  httle  distance ;  and  bartizan  and  battlement 
Itring  boldly  back  the  days  when  Bruce  was  at 

Hawthornden,  (six  miles  distant.)  and  Lord  D 's 

ancestor  defended  the  ford  of  the  Esk,  and  made 
himself  a  name  in  Scottish  story  in  the  days  of 

Wallace    and    the   Douglases.     D was   be- 

neged  by  Edward  the  First  and  by  John  of 
Qaunt,  among  others,  and  being  the  nearest  of  a 
chain  of  castles  from  the  Eak  to  the  Peotland 
Hilts,  it  was  the  scene  of  some  pretty  fighting  in 
■post  of  the  wars  of  Scotland. 
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IjorA  D— —  showed  sie  a  siiigiilar  oH 
bridle-bit»  the  history  of  which  is  thus  tdd  in 
Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grand&ther : ' — 

**  Sir    Alexander    Ramsay    haying     takoi   bj 
storm  the  strong  castle  of  Roxbargfa,  the  kiif 
bestowed   on  him  tlie  office  of    aheriff  of  the 
comity,  which  was  before  engaged  by  the  knight 
of    Liddesdale.    As    this    was    placing    another 
person  in   his  room,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale 
altogether  forgot  his  old  friendship  for  Ramsay, 
and   resolved  to  put  him  to  death.     He   came 
suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong  party  of  men 
while   he  was   administering  justice    at    Hawick. 
Ramsay,  having  no  suspicion  of  injury  from  the 
hands  of  his  old  comrade,  and  having  few  men 
with    him,   was  easily  overpowered  ;    and,   being 
wounded,  was  hurried  away  to  the  lonely  castle 
of  the  Hermitage,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  morasses  of  Liddesdale.     Here  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  with  his  horse,  where  he  had  no 
other   sustenance  than    some    grain    which    fell 
down  from  a  granary  above ;  and,  after  lingering 
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a  while  in  that  dreadful  condition,  the  brave  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay  died.  This  was  in  1412. 
Nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward — ■ 
that  IB,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  mason,  dicing 
among  the  ruins  of  Hermitage  Castle,  broke  into 
a  dungeon,  where  lay  a  quantity  of  chafT,  somA 
human  boneo,  and  a  bridle-bit,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  vault  as  the  place  of  Ramsay's 
death.  The  bridle-btt  was  given  to  grandpapa* 
who  presented  it  to  the  present  gallant  Earl  of  ] 

D ,   a   brave    soldier,    like  his  ancestor,   Sir 

Alexander  Ramsay,  from  whom  he  is  lineally 
descended." 

There  is  another  singular  story  connected  witbi  I 
the  family  which  escaped  Sir  Walter,  and  which:  | 
has    never    appeared    in    print.      Lady    D — — 

is  of  the   ancient   family  of  C ,  one  of  the   ' 

ancestors    of   which    married    the    daughter    of  J 
the    famous   Warlock    of   Gifibrd,    described   in.  ] 
'  M armion.'     As    they   were   proceeding    to    tba 
church,  the  wizard  lord  stopped  the  bridal  pro-  ) 
beneath  a  pear-tree,   and   plucking   ens'  | 
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of  thepeaiB,  he  giaive  it:to  his .  daoghler.  Id 
her' that  he  had  no  dowry  to  give  her,  but 
as  long^id  she  kept  that  gift,  g€od  fbrtnne  w 
nerer  desert  her  or  her  descendants.     This 
in  1270,  and  the  pear  is  still  preserved  in  a  s 
box.    About  two  centuries  ago,  a  maiden  lad 
the  family  chose  to  try  her  teeth  ,npon  it» 
rery  soon  after,  two  of  the  best  farms  of 
•stfite  were  lost  in  some  Htigation — the  only  i 
Ibrtune  that  has  befidlen  the  inheritance  of 
C — — 's   in  six  centuries — thanks,    perhaps, 
the  Warlock  pear ! 
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LETTER    XIV, 


D CASTLE. 

Sporting  and  its  Equipn^ents^Roslin-  Castle^  and  Chapel-*A 

Cicerone. 

The  nominal  attraction  of  Scotland,  particularly 
at  this  season,  is  the  shooting.  Immediately  on 
your  arrivaly  you  are  asked  whether  you  prefer  a 
flint  or  a  p)&rcussion  lock^  and  (supposing  that  you 
do  tint  travel  with  a  gun,  which  all  Englishmen 
do,)  a  double-barrelled  Manton  is  appropriated  to 
your  use,  the  gamekeeper  fills  your  powder  and 
shot-poach^y  and  waits  with  the  dogs  in  a  leasb 
till  yoo  have  done  your  breakfast ;  and  the  la^iee 
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Imwt  die  tmble,  wkhmg  yov  m  good  dmf9  spoit, 
— tU  M  oMtften  of  oome. 

I  wooU  tmdier  have  gooe  to  the  libimiy.  Ai 
sfcrnoB  to  wslking,  except  vpoo  smootb  flig- 
stooesy  a  poetical  teodemess  on  the  solgectof 
'^  pottiiig  birds  oat  of  misery,''  as  the  hist  office  b 
elegandy  called,  and  bands  mncdi  more  at  bosie 
with  a  goose-quill  than  a  gnn,  were  some  of  ay 
prirate  objections  to  the  ''<»der  of  the  day." 
Between  perenasion  and  a  most  tmant  sunshine,  I 
was  orerraled,  howerer,  and,  with  a  silent  prayer 
diat  I  might  not  destroy  the  h<^)es  of  my  noble 
host,  by  shooting  his  only  son,  who  was  to  be  my 
companion  and  instructor,  I  shouldered  the  prof- 
fered Manton  and  joined  the  gamekeeper  in  the 
dork. 

Lord  R and  his  man  looked  at   me   with 

some  astonishment  as  I  approached,  and  I  was 
equally  surprised  at  the  young  nobleman's  meta- 
morphosis. From  the  elegant  Oxonian  I  had  seen 
at  breakfast,  he  was  transformed  to  a  figure  some- 
thing rougher  than  his  Highland  dependant,  in  a 


woollen  Bhootiijg-jacket,  that  might  have  been  cut 
in  Kentucky  ;  pockets  of  any  oumberand  capacity  ; 
trowsers  of  the  coarsest  plaid  ;  hob-nailed  shoes 
and  leather  gaiters,  and  a  manner  of  handling  his 
gun  that  would  have  been  respected  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. My  own  appearance  in  high-heeled 
French  boots  and  other  corresponding  gear  for  a 
tramp  over  stubble  and  marsh,  antused  them 
equally ;  but  my  wardrobe  was  exclusively  metro- 
pohtan,  and  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  dogs  were  loosed  from  their  leash,  and 
bounded  away,  and,  crossing  the  Esk  under  the 
castle  walls,  we  found  our  way  out  of  the  park, 
and  took  to  the  open  fields.     A  large  patch  of 

I  rtubble  was  our  tirst  ground,  and  with  a  "  hie 
ftwayt"  from  the  gamekeeper,  the  beautiful  set- 

I  ters  darted  on  before,  their  tails  busy  wiUi  delight 
and  their  noses  to  the  ground,  first  dividing,  each 
for  a  wall-side,  and  beating  along  till  they  met, 

^  and  then  scouring  toward  the  centre,  as  regularly 

[  M  if  every  step  were  guided  by  human  reason. 

F  Suddenly  they  both  dropped  low  into  Uie 


I  reason.       ^^^ 
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and  with  heads  eagerly  bent  fbl^rard  and  the 
teniest  gate  upon  a  Bpot»  a  yar3  or  mdre  in 
vanoe,  stood  as  motionless  as  stone* '  "  A  co 
ray  Lord  ! "  said  the  gamekeeper,  and,  with 
guns  cocked,  we  advanced  to  the  dogs,  who 
crouched,  and  lay  as  still,  while  we  pikssed  tt 
as  if  their  lives  depended  npon  oar  ahot.  Ano 
step,  and  whirr !  whirr !  a  dozen  partridges  sta 

up  from  the  furrow ;   and  while  Lord  R c 

^*  Now  ! "  and  reserved  his  fire  to  give  me  the 
portunity,  I  stood  stock-still  in   my  surprise, 
the  whole  covey  disappeared  over  the  wall, 
friend  laughed,  the  gamekeeper  smiled,  and 
dogs  hied  on  once  more/ 

1  mended  my  shooting  in  the  course  of 
morning,  but  it  was  both  exciting  and  hard  \^ 
A  heavy  shower  soaked  us  through,  without 
tracting  the  slightest  notice  from  my  conipan 
and  on  we  trudged  through  peas,  beans,  tun 
and  com,  muddied  to  the  knees,  and  smoking 
moisture,  excessively  to  the  astonishment,  I  d 
not,   of  the  productions  of   Monsieur    Clerx 
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the  Rue  Vivienne,  wliich  were  reduced  to  the 
consistency  of  brown  paper,  and  those  of  my 
London  tailur,  which  were  equally  entitled  to 
some  surprise  at  the  use  they  were  put  to.  It  v/as 
iquite  beautiful,  however,  to  see  the  ardour  and 
training  of  the  doge;  their  caution,  their  obe- 
dience, and  their  perfect  understamUn^  of  every 
motion  of  their  innster.  I  found  myself  interested 
quite  beyond  fatigue;  and  it  was  only  when  we 
jumped  the  park-paling  and  took  it  once  more 
leisurely  down  the  gravel-walks,  that  I  realized  at 
what  an  eicpense  of  mud,  water,  and  weariness, 
my  day's  sport  had  been  purchased. — Mem.  Never 
to  come  to  Scotland  again  without  hob-nailed 
shoes  and  a  shooting-jacket. 


Rode  over  to  Roslin  Castle.     The  country  be- 

L  tween   D Castle  and  Roslin,   including  the 

nllage  of  Lasswade,  is  of  uncommon  loveliness. 
I  ^sswade  itself  clings  to  the  two  sides  of  a  small 
J  -valley,  with  its  village-church  buried  in  trees,  and 
I  the  country-seat  of  Lord  Melville  looking  down 


upon  it  from  iU  green  woods  ;  and  away  OWth 
tboulder  of  tlie  hill  snrell  the  forests  and  ndo 
which  ciul>o6oai  Ilawlhornden,  (the  residence  ^ 
Drumruond,  the  poet,  in  the  days  of  Ben  Joqko,)  ' 
and  tb«  PcnUand  Hills,  with  their  bold  oa&ot, 
fotm  a  background  that  completes  the  picture. 

We  left  our  horses  at  the  ncighboaring  ii«i,aal' 
walked  firet  to  Roslin  chapel.  This  little  gem  4 
florid  architecture  is  scarcely  a  ruin,  so  perfect  a 
its  arches  and  pillars,  its  fretted  cornices  and  ii 
painted  windows.  A  whimsical  booby  ondertoJ 
the  cicerone,  with  a  long  cane-pole,  to  point  0^ 
the  beauties.  We  entered  the  low  side-doii 
whose  stone  threshold  the  feet  of  Crotnwetfl 
church. stabled  troopers  assisted  to  wear  ari 
walked  at  once  to  a  singular  column  of  twieta 
marble,  most  curiously  carved,  standing  under  ill 
choir.  Our  friend  with  the  cane-pole,  who  h^ 
condescended  to  familiar  Scotch  on  the  wav,  tod 
his  distance  from  the  base,  and,  drawing  ap  ll 
feet  like  a  soldier  on  drill,  assumed  a  most  exfa 
ordinary  elevation  of  voice,  and  recited  its  histoi 
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a  a  declamation  of  which  I  could  only  compre- 
hend the  words  "Awbraham  and  Isaac."     I  saw 
by  the  direction  of  the  pole  that  there  was  a  bas- 
t^lief  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  done  on  the 
neapital,  but  for  the  rest  I  was  indebted  to  Lord 

*  R ,    who  did  it  into  Enghsh  as   follows:  — 

"The  master-mason  of  this  chapel,  meeting  with 
some  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  for  information, 
during  which  time  his  apprentice  carried  on  the 
rork,  and  even  executed  some  parts  concerning 
Brhich  his  master  had  been  most  doubtful;  par- 
ticularly this  fine  fluted  column,  ornamented  with 
ll;irreaths  of  foliage  and  flowers  twisting  spirally 
round  it.  The  master  on  his  return,  stung  with 
envy  at  this  proof  of  the  superior  abilities  of  his 
apprentice,  slew  him  by  a  blow  of  his  hammer." 

The  whole  interior  of  the  chapel  is  excessively 
rich.  The  roof,  capitals,  key-stones,  aud  archi- 
traves are  covered  with  sculptures.  On  the  archi- 
trave adjoining  tlie  apprentice's  pillar  to  a  smaller 
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whom  Grose  writes :  "  He  kept  a  great  court,  and 
was  royally  seryed  at  his  own  table  in  veesels  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  Lord  Dirleton  being  his  madter- 
house-hold  ;  Lord  Borthwit-k  his  cup-bearer;  snd 
Lord  Fleming  his  carver;  in  whose  absence  they 
had  deputies  to  atLeud, — viz.  :  Stewart,  Laird  of 
Druralanrig  ;  Tweddie,  Laird  of  Dninierline ;  and 
Snndilands,  Laird  of  Calder.  He  had  his  halls 
and  other  apartments  richly  adorned  with  em- 
broidered hangings.  He  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I,  and  II.  His  princess,  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  was  served  by  seventy-five  gentle- 
women, whereof  fifty-three  were  daughters  of 
noblemen,  all  clothed  in  velvet  and  silks,  with 
their  chains  of  gold  and  other  ornaments,  and  was 
attended  by  two  hundred  riding-gentlemen  in  all 
her  journeys;  and,  if  it  happened  to  be  dark 
wlien  she  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  her  lodgings 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Fryar's  Wynd, 
eighty  lighted  torches  were  carried  before  her," 
With  a  scrambling  walk  up  the  glen,  which  is, 
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EDINBURGH. 

«  ChristopherNorth  "—-Mr.  Bbckwood— The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
—  Lockhart  —  *  Noctes  Ambrosians  '  —  Wordsworth  — 
Southey — Captain  Hamilton  and  his  book  on  America. 

One  of  my  most  valued  letters  to  Scotland  was 
an  introduction  to  Professor  W ,  the  "  Chris- 
topher North  "  of  Blackwood,  and  the  well-known 
poet.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of 
my  note  came  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  nine. 

The  professor's  family  were  at  a  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  countiy,  and  he  was  alone  in  his 


(  iQ  Gloucester- (ilace,   faariog  GDmetcunl 

e  melancholy  errand  of  a  risk  to  poorBW-  I 

— (since  dead).      I  was  punctual  to  my  bom.  1 

bund  the  poet  standing  berore   the  fire  »iii' 

'  hie  coat-skirts  expanded  —  a  large,  musculsmuii. 

Kmething  siovi  lis  dress,   but  with  a  noi- 

bumour,  and  reinarkabl; 

I  address.     While  bf  « 

I  naaing  lUi  ,  ying  ci»il  things  of  llie 

I.  Dobic  Iricr  o  i    en   the   mediuin  of  on 

IBCquaintuncc,  ;  to  reconcile  my  idea  of 

him,  gathei  iteand  deacriptiona,  wilk 

tiie  person  belore  me.  1  had  imagined  a  thinna 
and  niwe  adtoUp-like  loolung  man,  with  a  mnA 
paler  face,  and  a  maeh  mote  poUahsd  extakr. 
His  head  is.  exeeedkigly  unple,  his  eye  blue  ud 
mstless,  his  nkotith  foil  of  character ;  «nd  hiif  hair, 
of  a  very  light  aaady  colour,  b  bended  up  to 
cover  an  incipieDtbalditetB,  bat  takeajveiy  much  ito 
own  w«y,  ilad :  fan  the  witdaess  of  a  HjgUsBtkr's. 
He  famtheatginp  upon  him  of  a  lentarkkble  man 
to  a.  d^(«e  wldon  sesn,  and  is.  cm  the  whole, 
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fine-looking,    and  certainly   a   gentleman  in   Ilia- 
appearance  :    but   (I  know  not  whether  the   im-   - 
preusion  is  cooimon)   I   expected  in  Christopher 
North  a  fioiehed   and  rather  over-refined  man  of 
the  world,  of  the  old  school,  and  I  was  so  far  dis- 
tf>pointed. 

The  tea  wa^  made,  and  the  breakfast  smoked 
•pon  the  table,  but  the  professor  showed  no  signs 
of  being  aware  of  the  fact,  and  talked  away 
(hmously,  getting  up  and  sitting  down,  walking 
to  the  window  and  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
apparently  carried  quite  away  with  his  own  too 
rapid  process  of  thought.  He  talked  of  the 
American  poets,  praised  Percival  and  Pterpont 
Uore  particularly ;  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
criticisms  of  his  own  works  that  had  appeared 
in  the  American  papers  and  magazines — and  atill 
the  toast  was  getting  cold,  and  with  every  move  he 
•eeracd  less  and  less  aware  of  the  presence  of 
breakfast.  There  were  plates  and  cups  for  but 
two,  so  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  another  guest ; 
Hid  afler  hall'an  hour  bad  thus  elapsed,   1   began 
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*  fcu  hr  iliouKht  lie  hwl  afnwlr  bmifatoi 
I  lud  Mulifd  fo  tvnirMl  him  of  ft,  Imwcw, 
■*iowM  hi*c  b»d  DO  opporioaitT,  far  tW  «(na 
bi*  diM^amw  na  on  without  «  btvak ;  tndd 
qncnc*  it  ccrUuljr  w«*.  Hii  mwTt  ■  -n 
bioadly  Snrti^,  bat  hia  woctl*  mi*  h'i^bIiiIj  ■ 
choaen.  and  ht>  tlluttfaliom  mofv  BOf«l  ■ 
pocunl  than  tho*e  oT  wiy  mui  I  rf«r  wnag 
with.  He  tpoke  of  Bbckwood  ;  ratai^^«»4 
auhji^t  n-pcalHlT,  and  altrays  yr'nh  s  K>ftfni 
tiiiii-  i>l  \.-i:-,-  !iMr!  a  iimri  niijirr-isive  manner,  as 
hi*  fi,li]i-s  «,rr  fTitin4_v  cnirrossed  hv  ihe  c 
.-iMii-I;.,,,,  .  „r  hi-  >l!r»..s.  "  IV.r  nPacLw.x.-i 
lir  ■...1,1,  -.111(1-  111-  IiLihls  t,..^oilior,  anj  fixm?  h 
oy-  ,„i  rh.  «.,U,  ;,.  iT  h.-  «vn>  >.>lilo<juum-  »it 
Ih.'  i.i>nii,  ..I  III,,  -n-k  m:ui  viM.lly  K'tort-  hi;ii 
'■  ili.r.-  n.'Mi  «u-  11  iiii.ri-  tioiio-l  crejitun?  or 
br-n.rl'n.'itil.  I  Iimm'  knoKn  liim  mtimaiely  t" 
y.':ir<.  and  ..«i.  him  luti.  h.  mui  I  cotiM  lo~e  i.. 
fru'iLiI  that  «.iiil.i  atftTt  iiit'  more  ncarlv.  Th.-n 
I-  ^uiiirtliiiii,'  i|iiili'  iiwl'ul  ill  l)i>-slrikin<:  di.>M  ti  tim- 
of  a  fiijLiihdr  ci)iii[i;iiiiuii  bv  vmir  side  -thL  pas,;,.^ 
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F  •way— the  death — the  end  for  ever  of  a.  man  yo« 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet  as  surety  as  the 
morning  or  evening,  and  have  grown  to  consider 
a  part  of  your  existence  ahnost ; — to   have   the 

kdiare  he  took  in  your  thoughts  thrown  back  upon 
nou — 4nd  his  aid  aiid  counsel  and  company  with 
|Foa  no  more  I  His  own  mind  is  in  a  very  singular 
state.  He  knows  he  is  to  die,  and  he  has  made 
every  preparation  in  the  most  composed  and 
sensible  manner,  and  if  the  subject  is  alluded  to 
directly,  doos  not  even  expressahope  of  recovery; 
yet,  the  moment  the  theme  is  changed,  he  talks 
as  if  death  were  as  far  from  him  as  ever,  and  looks 
forward,  and  mingles  himself  up  in  his  remarks  on 
the  future,  as  if  he  were  to  be  here  to  see  this  and 
the  other  thing  completed,  and  share  with  you  the 
advantage  for  years  to  come.  What  a  strange 
thing  it  is — this  balancing  between  death  and  life 
— standing  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  turning, 
first  to  look  into  its  approaching  darkness,  and 
then  back  upon  the  familial'  and  pleasant  world. 
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^  iftd-  wonder  how  a  professor  of  -moral .  philosophy 

can  descend  to  such  carousing^  ;>and  poor  li-^ 

comes  in  for  his  share  of  abuse,  for  they  never 
dodbt  he  was  there,  end  said  every  thing  that  is 
^mt  down  for  him." 
>  'V  How  does  the  Shepherd  take  it  ?" 

*<Very  good-humoaredly,  with  the<exceptionof 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  cockney  scribblers 
have  visited  him  in  their  tours,  and  tiied  to  flatter 
him  by  convincing  him  he  was  treated  disrespect- 
fully. But  five  minutes'  conversation  aqd  two 
words  of  banter  restore  his  good-humour,  and  he 
is  convinced,  as  he  ought  to  be,  that  he  owes  half 
his  reputation  to  the  '  Noctes.'  ** 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Walter,' 
which  Lockhart  has  so  butchered  in  Fraser  ?  " 

"  Did  Lockhart  write  that  ?  " 
^'  I  was  assured  so  in  London." 

'*  It  was  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  attack; 
ahd,  oddly  enough,  I  said  so  yesterday  to  Lock- 
hart himself,  who  was  here,  and  he  difiered  fix>m 


16s  rsKctunios  ar  las  wrn 

mtmtin^.    Now  7«m  nwnboa  it,  I  think, 
bit  mainwT.  be  muMt  have  written  it."  i 

"  Will  H forgtwhim  ?  "  ( 

"  Neirw !  nerpr !  I  do  not  think  he  knad 
who  has  done  it,  but  I  bear  that  he  is  dreJ 
exasperated.  Lockbart  is  quite  wrotig.  Tod 
an  old  man,  witb  gray  hairs,  like  the  Shed 
and  accuse  him  so  ilatly  and  unnecessarily :< 
upon  lie — ob,  it  was  not  right  !**  J 

"Do   you   think    H misrepresented j 

HilfilllT  !  '  J 

"  No,  oh  no !  be  is  perfectly  honest,  oo  d 
and  quite  rerered  Sir  Waller.  He  has  an  Did 
inaccuracy  of  niiod,  hoMCver;  an<l  his  ow|| 
nity,  which  is  something  quite  ridiculous  1 
gTTen  a  colouring  to  his  coovereations  with  9 
which  put  them  in  a  very  false  light ;  andf 
Walter,  who  was  thehest-natnred  of  men  i 
have  said  the  things  ascribed  to  bim  in  a  vM 
or  moods,  such  as  no  one  can  understand  1 
docs  not  know  what  a  bore  H — 
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nes  have  been  at  Abbotaford.     Do  you  know 

jckhart?" 

i  "No,  I  do  not.     He  is  alroo&t  the  only  literary 

1  London  [  have  not  met ;  and  I  must  say, 

I  the  editor  of  the  'Quarterly,'  and  the  moat 

nfair  and  unprincipled  critic  of  the  day,  1  have 

I  wish  to  know  him,     1  never  beard  him  well 

spoken  of.     I  probably  have  met  a  hundred  of  his 

acquiiinlances,  but  1  have  not  yet  seen  oae  who 

pretended  to  be  his  friend." 

"  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Lockhart. 
If  he  were  sitting  there,  opposite  you,  you 
would  find  him  the  mildest  and  most  unpre- 
sumiog  of  men,  and  so  he  appears  in  private  life 
always." 

"  Not  always,  A  celebrated  foreigner,  who 
had  been  verj'  intimate  with  him,  called  one 
morning  to  deprecate  his  severity  upon  Baron 
D'Haussez's  book  in  a  forthcoming  review.  He 
did  his  errand  in  a  friendly  way,  and,  on  taking 
hie  leave,  Lockhart,  with  much  ceremony,  accom- 
Ipanied   him  down  to  his  carriage.     'Pray  don't 
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it  all  ibuB  by  piecemeal  as  it 
went  on,  aud  liad  much  difficulty  in  persu8<tii>g 
liim  that  it  was  north  publishing.  Ue  wnXe  it 
very  rapidly,  and  thought  uuthing  of  it.  We  used 
to  sup  lugether  with  Blackwood,  and  that  nas 
the  real  origiu  of  the  '  Noctes.'  " 
"At  Ambrose's  V 
"At  Ambrose's." 

"  But  is  there  such  a  tavern,  really?  " 
"  Oh,  certainly.  Any  body  will  show  it  to  you. 
Ilfc  is  a  small  house  ;  kept  ia  an  out-of-Uie-way 
Drner  of  the  town,  by  Aiubiose,  who  is  an  ex> 
^lent  fellow  in  bia  way,  and  has  bad  a  great 
iflux  of  custom  in  consequence  of  bis  celebrity  in 
the  '  Noctea.'  We  were  there  one  night  very  late, 
and  had  all  been  retuarkably  gay  and  agreeable. 
'  What  a  pity,'  said  Locklmrt,  '  that  some  short- 
hand writer  hud  uoL  been  here  to  take  down  the 
good  things  that  have  been  said  at  tbia  supper ! ' 
I  Ue  next  day  he  produced  a  paper  called  '  Noctea 
iG,'  and  that  was  the  tint.  I  cootiuued 
I  tkem  afterward." 


MtWTUJffSB    »T   THR    WAY. 

'■'  Have  you  no  idea  of  puUishing  Uiem  Kft- 
ralely  }  I  think  a  volume  or  two  should  be  idmIf 
of  the  more  poetical  and  critical  parts,  certaiolv- 
Lcaving  out  tlie  politice,  and  the  mere-lj  hoi 
topics  of  the  day,  no  book  could  be  more  >gKc- 
able." 

"  It  waB  one  of  the  things  pending  when  ptwt 
Slackwood  was  Ukeu   ill.      But.    wiJl  yon  hau 
I  voD>e  breakfast  ?  " 

I  .    Tlie  breakfast  had  been  cooling   for  an  hoot, 

•nd  I  most  willingly  acceded   to  his  proposition. 

'  Williout  rising,  he  leaned  back,   with    his  cimt 

still  towai-d  the  fire,  aud,  seizing  tlie  tea-pot  as  if  it 

were  a  sledge- ha namer,  he  poured  from  one  cap  to  ' 

the  other  without  interrupting   the    stream,  oTtt- 

running  both  cup  and  saucer,  and  partly  flooding 

.  tlie  tea-tray.  He  then  set  the  cream  toward  me  with 

Ba carelessness  which  nearly  overset  it,  and,  in  trying 

r  to  reach  an  egg  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  broke 

]  two.     He  took  no  notice  of  his  owu  awkwardness, 

butdrank  his  cup  of  tea  at  a  single  draoght,  ate  his 

egg  in  the  same  expeditious  manner,  and  went  oo 
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I  talking  of  the  '  Noctes,'  and  Lockhart,  and  Black- 
wood, as  if  eatJDg  his  breakfast  were  rather  a 
troublesome  parenthesis  in  his  conversation.  After 

HH  while  he  digressed  to  Wordsworth  and  Southey, 

H|Hid  asked  me  if  I  was  goin^  to  return  by  the 

H^kes,     I  proposed  doing  so. 

H[,  "  I  will  give  you  letters  to  both,  if  you  haven't 
them.  I  lived  a  long  time  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  know  Wordsworth  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
one.  Many  a  day  I  have  walked  over  the  hills 
with  him,  and  listened  to  his  repetition  of  his  own 
poetry,  which  of  course  tilled  my  mind  completely 
at  the  time,  and  perhaps  started  the  poetical 
vein  in  me,  though  I  cannot  agree  vrith  the 
critics  that  my  poetry  is  an  imitation  of  Words- 
worth's." 

'  Did  Wordsworth  repeat  any  other  poetry  than 

l^is  o 

'  Never  in  a  single  instance,  to  my  knowledge. 
He  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  poetical  life.     He  thinks 


d 
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at  nolhtag  elM.     Evevj    thiog^   n^iyif^^^n  n  1 1 

:i  Evcfjr  tiling  )■  done  wikh  refereiKe  lo  U.   Heiid 

Mid  only  a  poet." 

r  "  What  is  Soutbey's  manner  of  bfe  1 " 

I  "  W*Jter  Scott  Haid  of  hiiu,  Uiat  he  tiftd  w 

much  with  women.     Ha  is  secluded  iatlKtov- 

try,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admiriDg  ftieoii, 

who  glorih-  evcfv  literary  project  l)«  uwdemkn, 

and  persuade  him,  in  spite  of  tiis  r>atural  modesty, 

^^^     Ibnt  he   can   do   nothing  wrong    or    imperfecUy 

^^^L     lie   lias   great  genius,  and   is  a    mo«t   i 


**  Haiuiltoii  lives  on  the  Lakes  too— 4oe«  h 
not?" 

"  Yes.  How  terribly  he  w»8  a«iioy«d  WA 
review  of  his  book  in  the '  North  Americaa  i  *  Wh 
VTote  it  7  "- 

"  I  have  not  heard  positively,  bat  t  prauume 
was  ErcAett.  I  know  Dobmly  else,  in  the  odoj^ 
who  hoUa.  Micii  a  pen.  Ha  ia  the  AuMtka 
JaQins." 


/^ 


'  It  was  exceseively  clever,  but  dreatlfolly  se- 
'rare,  and  Hamilton  was  iVanlic  about  it.  I  sent 
4t  to  him  mj'aelf,  and  could  scarce  have  done  hitn 
'ft  more  nngracious  office.  But  what  a  strange 
*fting  it  is  that  nobody  can  write  a  good  book  oil 
'America  I  The  ridiculous  part  of  it  aeeme  to  me 
ifcat  men  of  commoa  sense  go  there  as  tratelters, 
and  till  their  books  with  scenes  auch  as  they  may 
we  every  day  withia  five  minutes'  walk  of  their 
own  doors,  and  call  them  American.  Vulgar 
people  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  and  [ 
will  match  any  scene  in  Hamilton  or  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  any  day  or  night,  here  in  Edinburgh.  1 
have  always  had  an  idea  that  I  should  be  the  best 
traveller  in  America  myself.  I  have  been  so  iit 
the  habit  of  associating  with  people  of  every  class 
in  my  own  country,  that  1  ant  better  fitted  to  draw 
the  proper  diatinctions,  I  think,  between  what  is 
miivereat  orer  the  world  or  peculiar  to  America.  *' 
"  I  can  promise  you  a  hearty  welcome,  if  you 
should  be  inclined  to  try." 
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n»ntxn>«r  «t  t«»  wir. 


ties.     I  ihll 


*'  I  have  tboa|;ht  serioasly  of  it. 
all,  not  more  than  a  jouroe^  to  SwitzerfaflS  I 
Italy,  of  which  we  think  DoLhing-,  and  my  neatiud 
of  live  nwnths  woulJ  give  me  ample  time,  1  safi 
pofie,  to  run  through  the  priocipal  cities.  I  ihll 
do  it,  I  think. " 

I  asked  if  he  had  written  a  poem  of  ai 
within  the  last  few  yeere. 

"  No,  though  I  am  always  wishing  to  do  il 
Many  thio^  interfere  with  my  poetry.  |q  dH 
grot  place,  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  lecture  ooce  4 
day  for  six  monthe,  and  In  the  summer  it  is  siidj 
a  delight  to  be  leleased,  and  get  away  into  th| 
country  with  my  girla  and  boye,  that  I  never  paj 
pen  to  paper  till  I  am  driven.  Then  Blackwood 
is  a  great  care ;  and,  greater  objection  atil),  I  hav^ 
been  discouraged  in  x'arious  ways  by  criticisnii 
]t  used  to  gall  me  to  have  my  poems  called  imita) 
tions  of  Wordsworth  and  his  school ;  a  thinrf 
I  could  not  sec  myself,  but  which  was  asserted 
even  by  those  who  praised  me,  and  which  n 
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la  1  shotild  disavow.  I  really  can  see  no 
Uance  between  the  Isle  of  Palms  and  any 
of  Wordsworth's.  I  Ihitik  I  have  a  style  of 
my  owD,  and  as  my  am  bairn,  I  think  better  of  it 
than  otlier  people,  aad  so  pride  prevents  my 
writing.  Until  late  years,  too,  I  have  betm  the 
subject  of  much  political  abuse,  and  for  that 
I  should  not  have  cared  if  it  were  not  disagreeable 
to  have  children  and  servants  reading  Jt  in  the 
fnomiitg  papers,  and  a  fear  of  giving  them  anothw 
faaiidle  in  my  poetry  was  another  inducement  for 
not  writing. " 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  what  be  said,  for,  as 
tax  as  1  knew  the  periodicals,  Wilson  bad  been  a 
singularly  cootiiKied  &vourite. 

"  Yeg,  out  of  this  immediate  sphere,  perhaps — 
but  it  requires  a  strong  mind  to  suAer  annoyance 
at  one's  lips,  and  comfort  oneself  with  the  praieeuf 
«  distant  and  outer  circle  of  public  opinion.  I  had 
a  family  growing  up,  of  sons  and  daughters,  who 
&lt   f«r  me   more  than  I   should  have   felt  for 
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.  place  near  Selkirk,  in  my  way 
[omised  me  that  I  should  see  Hogg, 
W>t  far  off.  Such  inducement  was 
lary,  and  I  made  a  half-promise  to  do 
n,  after  having  passed  several  hours 
pleasure  in  his  fascinating  society. 
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myself,  ami  I  wis  oimoyed  perpelualljr. 
ihese  TCiy  papew  pnii»e  nic,  and  I  really  m  I 
lianlly  beltew  my  eyes  when  I  open  them  taitd 
t]ie  same  type  bd<I  imprint  expressing  sucb  difin- 
cnt  opiiiionB.  It  is  abcurd  to  mind  surb  matko' 
cocks  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  only  people  worth  btei- 
ing  or  wriling  lor  ore  the  (|uict  readers  ia  lb 
country,  who  resd  for  pleasare,  and  fono  Mba 
opinions  apart  from  political  or  poreooBl  prejariiw 
I  would  g;i?e  more  for  the  pmise  of  one  ooonli} 
clergyman  and  his  family,  than  I  wouM  for  tbi 
inoniontary  BdniiraLioii  of  a  nhole  city.  Peopte  iD 
towns  require  a  constint  pliantasmagonn,  to  keep 
up  even  in  the  reinonibrance  of  your  name.  What 
hooks  and  authors,  what  battlea  and  beroee,flie 
forgotten  in  a  day  ! " 

My  letter  is  getting  too  long,  and  I  must  nake 
it  shorter,  as  it  is  Tastly  leas  agreeable  than  the 
Aisit  itself.  Wilson  went  on  to  speak  of  his 
family,  and  his  eyes  kindled  with  pleasure  in  taik- 
iag  of  his  children.     He  invited  me  to  atop 

I 
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visit  him  at  his  place  near  Salkirk,  ia  my  way 
south,  and  promised  me  that  I  should  see  Hogg, 
who  lived  not  far  off.  Such  inducement  was 
scarce  necessary,  and  I  made  a  half-promise  to  do 
it,  and  left  him,  after  having  passed  several  hours 
of  the  highest  pleasure  in  his  fascinating  society. 
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LETTER     XVr. 


SCOTLAND* 

Lord  J Lord  B Politics — The  "  Grey  *"  Bal 

— Aberdeen — Gordon  Castle. 

I  WAS  engaged  to  dine  with  Lord  J on  tb< 

same  day  that  I  had  breakfasted  with  Wilson 
and  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  so  closely  thes< 
two  distinguished  men,  both  editors  of  leading 
Reviews,  yet  of  different  pohtics,  and  no  lesi 
different  minds,  persons,  and  manners,  was  hio-hb 
gratifying. 

At  seven  o'clock  I  drove  to  Moray  Place,  tht 
Grosvenor  Square  of  Edinburgh.     I  was  not  sorr^ 
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lo    be    early,  for   never  having  seen  my    host, 
I  had  some  little  advantage  over  the  awkwardness 

I  of  meeting  a  large  party  of  strangers.  After  a 
few  minutea'  conversation  with  Mrs.  J ,  the 
door  was  thrown  quickly  open,  and  the  celebrated 
editor  of  the  *  Edinburgh,"  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
the  humane  and  learned  judge,  and  the  wit  of  the 
day,  par  exeelletier,  entered  with  his  daughter. 
A  frank,  almost  merry  smile ;  a  perfectly  uncere- 
monious, hearty  manner  ;  and  a  most  playful  and 
graceful  style  of  saying  the  half- apologetic,  half- 
courteous  things  incident  to  a  first  meeting  after  a 
I  letter  of  introduction,  put  me  at  once  at  my  ease, 
ll«nd  established  a  partiality  for  him,   impromptu, 

p  in  my  feelings.     J is  rather  below  the  middle 

,  shght,  rapid  in  his  speech  and  raolion,  never 

I  still,  and   glances  from   one  subject  to  another 

I  with  less  abruptness  and  more  quickness  than  any 

I   I  had  ever  seen.     His  head   is  small,   but 

compact  and  well  shaped  ;  and  the  expression  of 

EU9,  is  that  of  quick  and  dis- 
less.     His  voice  is  rather  thin. 
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lNit>leuiiig;tiii  if  I  iMii  omI  Ins  bridfldjl 
I  flhoidd  fatftt  deioribed  Mift»  r<tfcidk^  Hmaii 

irittjvnd  tidl4ired  gfinf Iwim  rf  A^ftiNlrf 
Wilkei  tnd  Sheridtn.  FerlMp^M  dMi«riiit 
a  mark  at  either  Imi  wit  or  Ue  pelMnifei^'iMi 
liOMrt  goodoM  ef  hearty  wfcieh^  ^liuiaw  i 
makes  itaelf  apfNmnt,  vo  one  iknIM  sioek^^eki 
had  been  with  J  ■  ■    ten  arinnleaL 

To  my  great  diaappoiataiont^  BibaL^ 
fanned  aie  Aal  Loed  B  ■  ■  ■  .^  wte^ 
gneet  aitbe  time,  area  Mgaged  to  a  dtaoar  gpM 
hytheaew  Load  Advocate  to  Bati  ChafE^ .  I  hal 
cakalated  moch  oo  aeeiag  two  aueh  old  ttmk 

and  fellow-wita  as  J—  and  B— at  the 

same  table,  and  I  could  well  believe  what  my 
neighbour  told  me  at  dinner,  that  it  was  aioie 
than  a  common  misfortune  to  have  miased  it. 

The  great  "  Grey  dinner"  had  been  given  the 
day  before,  and  politics  were  the  only  subject  at 
table.  It  had  been  my  lot  to  be  thrown  prin- 
cipally among  Tories  (Conservaiivea  is  the  new 
name)  since  my  arrival  in  England,  and  it  was 
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fficultto  rid  myself  at  once  ot  tbe  impreEsioQB 
F  m  fortnight  just  passed  in  the  castle  of  a  Tory 
til.  My  sympathies  iu  the  "  great  and  glorioua  " 
Kasion  were  slower  than  tliose  of  the  company, 
Bid  much  of  tlieir  euthnsiasm  seemed  to  me  over' 
Mrained.  Tlien  1  had  not  even  dined  with  the 
wo  thousand  Whigs  under  the  Pavilion,  and,  as 
Pi  was  incautious  enough  to  confeES  it,  1  was  rallied 
vvpon  having  fallen  into  bad  company,  and  alto- 
gether entered  less  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  than 
1  could  have  wished.  Politics  are  seldom  witty 
or  amusing,  and  though  I  was  charmed  with  the 
good    sense     and    occasional    eloquence  of  Lord 

J ,  I  was  glad  to  get  up  stairs  after  dinner  to 

P  duiase-cafi  and  the  ladies. 

We  were  all  bound  to  the  public  ball  that  eve- 
f  ning,  and  at  eleven  1  accompanied  my  diBtiD- 
I  guished  host  to  the  Assembly  Room.  Dancing 
i  going  on  with  great  spirit  when  we  entered  ; 
Lord  Grey's  statesman-like  head  was  bowing  in- 
'  dustriously  on  the  platform  ;  Lady  Grey  and  her 
i  daughters  sat  looking  on  from  the  eaute  elevated 
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t  hours,  paying  about  three  dollars  for  our 

f  je.     I  mention  it  for  the  curiosity  of  a  cheap 

in  this  country. 

lay  at  Aberdeen  four  days,  getting  out  but 

ii  and  then  for  a  drive  to  the   ''  Mareschal 

legBp"  the  alma  mater  of  Dugald  Dalgetty. 

a  a  enrioua  and  rather  picturesque  old  place, 

*''lf  in  ruins,  and  is  about  being  pulled  down.     A 

'      :otch  gentleman,  who  was  a  fellow-passenger  in 

'  '*  ^  le  steamer,  and  who  lived  in  the  town,  called  on 

''^'-'ne.  kindly  twice  a  day,  brought  me  books  and 

»*'^*)aper8,  offered  me  the  use  of  his  carriage,  and 

'^'  'did  every  thing  for  my  comfort  that  could  have 

been  suggested  by  the  warmest  friendship.     Con* 

fi  sidering  that  it  was  a  casual  acquaintance  of  a 

r   day,  it  speaks  well,  certainly,   for  the   ''  Good 

'^    Samaritanism  *'  of  Scotland. 

r .  •    I  took  two  places  in  the  coach  at  last,  (one  for 

my  leg,)  and  bowled  away  seventy  miles  across 

the  conntry,  with  the  delightful  speed  of  these 

admirable    conveyances,   for   Q Castle.      I 

arrived  at  Fochabers,  a  small  town  on  the  estate 
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ious  circumstancesy  before  a  sudden  cunre  in 

i  road  brought  the  Castle  into  view,  a  vast 

ine  pile  with  castellated  wings ;  and,  in  another 

oment,  I  was  at  the  door»  where  a  dozen  loung- 

ig  and  powdered  menials  were  waiting  on  a  party 

• 

'f  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  their  several  carriages. 
;t  was  the  moment  for  the  afternoon  drive. 
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TpBLtk,  extending  with  its  lawoa  and  woods  to  the 
of  the  horizon.     A  more  lovely  view  never 
ited  human  eye. 
Who  is  at  the  Castle  ?  "    1  asked,  as  the  boy 
ded  himseirin  unstrapping  niy  portmanteau. 

Oh,  a  great  many,  Sir."     He  Btopped  in  his 
lupation,  and  b^an  counting  on  his  fingers. 

There  'a    Lord    A ,     and     Lord    C 

H >   Bud  the   Duchess  of  R ,  and   Lord 

A ,  and  Lord  S and  Lady  S ,  and 

Lord    M and     Lady    M ,  and and 

and twenty  more,  Sir." 

'  Twenty  more  lorda  and  ladies  ?  " 
'  No,  Sir!  that's  all  the  nobility." 
'  And  you   can't  remember  the  names  of  the 
others?" 
"  No,  Sir." 

He  was  a  proper  page.     He  could  not  trouble 
hia  memory  with  the  names  of  commoners. 


'  And  how 


many 


sit  doi 


1  to  din 


"  Above 
ItDuchess." 


thirty,    Sir,    besides   tbe   Duke    and 
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•«  Tbttt  win  da.''     And  off  tripped  ay  Mi 
gniileiim>  with  his  faned  jacket,  gnrng  the 
a  terrible  Btir-op  in  his  way  out,  and  taraiDg  Ui 
tor  infann  me  that  the  dinner-hoar  was  fiei«o  {l^ 
ciseiy. 

It  was  a  mik),  bright  aftenKMMi,  quite  warn  h 
the  ead  of  an  English  September;  aad  ariditfR 
in  die  rooiB,  and  a  soft  stinahiae  pounng  in  tltk 
windows,  a  seat  by  the  open  casement  was  A 
from  disagreeable.  1  passed  the  time  till  die  w 
set)  looking  out  on  the  park.  Hill  and  ^leyh 
between  my  eye  and  the  boriaoii ;  sheep  fed  i 
picturesque  flocks ;  and  small  fallow  deer  grazi 
near  them  ;  the  trees  were  planted,  and  the  distfi 
forest  shaped  by  the  hand  of  taste  ;  and  brc 
and  beautiful  as  was  the  expanse  taken  in  by  \ 
eye,  it  was  evidently  one  princely  possession, 
mile  from  the  Castle  wall,  the  shaven  sward  < 
tended  in  a  carpet  of  velvet  softness,  as  bright 
emerald,  studded  by  clumps  of  shrubbery  li 
flowers  wrought  elegantly  on  tapestry  ;  and  acn 
it  bounded  occasionally  a  hare,  and  the  pheasai 
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1  uodisturbed  neai  the  thickets,  or  a  lady  with 
f^fiowing  ridiog-dress  and  iJauatiDg  feather,  d ashed 
^  iaio  sight  upon  her  fleet  blood- palfrey,  and   was 
^   lost  the  next  mamcnt  in  the  woods,  or  a  boy  put 
his  pony  to  its  mettle  up  the  ascent,  or  a  gome- 
keeper  idled  into  sight  with  his  gun  in  th»  hollow 
of  his  arm,  and  liis  hounds  at  bis  heels — and  all 
this   little   world  of  enjoyment   and  luxury   and 
beauty  lay  in   the  hand  of  one  man,  and   was 
created  by  his  wealth  in  these  northern  wilds  of 
Scotland,  a  day's  journey  almost  from  the  pes- 
Eeaaion  of  another  human  being  !     L  never  realized 
■o  forcibly  the  splendid  results  of  wealth  and  pii- 
mogeniture. 

The  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of  fire  atuong  the  pointed 

Grs   crowning  the  hills,   and   by  the   occasional 

H^firance  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel,  and  the  roll 

H'Cf  rapid  wheels,  and  now  and  then  a  guy  laugb 

^Mtnd  raerry  voices,  the  different  parties  were  re- 

V-ttuning  to  the  Castle.     Soon  after,  a  loud  gong 

sounded  through  the  gallery,  tlie  signal  to  dress, 

md  I  left  my  musing  occupation  unwillingly,  to 
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dMb«ftid«damloent%.  mnvma^lm 
vm  MM.  tba   Dske   lij— ilf 
•sMpt  ikamich  «h«  luDdfat^af  ■ 
■pM  tbi  talik. 

1  WM  Mtiiig  b]r  llw  fin^  ima 
horn  far  Um  ditfemil  pwaoM  who  bid  M 
MMtdl  to  me,  wbM  tbcn  «■«  «  >niw4  m  4 
doer,  and  «  all,  wbite-lianvd  gtatimm^ 
mohtm  pbyaiagnoajr,  bat  aagmlsriy  ooribi  «i 
draii.  enUfvd,  wiib  a  bfoad  red  ribad  acd 
k»  brewt,  uhI  wclcoawd  tarn  omat  Imm 
u  Ibc  CMt)«.  The  gouf  KMUMlrd  M  tbe  iri 
nrr^r",  and,  in  oar  way  doira.  be  mbmiij  oil 
hie  otbrt  ipnBls,  and  prepared  me  to  a  meMd 
lor  tbe  iniroductioitt  wbich  Ibllowad.  Tbe  dn^ 
iag-foWB  Mas  crowded  tike  a  aohit.  1% 
Dttchcw,  a  tail  and  very  baadanme  muMg 
witli  a  Hiulc  of  the  atoM  wtanng  nrrrinf ,  i^ 
eeited  me  at  tbe  door,  and  1  ma  pecsenlod  taJ 
ceanvdy  to  every  pcf*an  pretenl.  Oianer  «4 
■imwiiiwd  louudiitdjr,  and  tbe  ■^'TknU  qaanij 
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^  precedence  beiog  sooner  settled  than  I  had 
i^ever  seen  it  before  ia  so  lai^e  a  party,  we  passed 
E  throagh  files  of  servants  to  the  dining-room. 

It  was  a  large  and  very  lofty  hall,  supported  at 
the  ends  by  marble  columns,  within  which  was 
stationed  a  band  of  music,  playing  delightfully. 
The  walls  were  hned  with  full-length  family 
pictures,    from    old    knights   in   armour,    to  the 

modem  dukes  in  kilt  of  the  G plaid  ;    and 

on  the  sideboards  stood  services  of  gold  plate,  the 
most  gorgeously  massive,  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  workmanship  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were, 
among  the  vases,  several  large  coursing- cups,  won 
by  the  duke's  hounds,  of  exquisite  shape  and 
ornament. 

I  fell  into  my  place  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  of  perhaps  twenty-two, 
neither  of  whose  names  1  remembered,  though  I 
had  but  just  been  introduced.  The  Duke  pro- 
bably anticipated  as  much,  and  as  I  took  my  eeat 
he  called  out  to  me,  from  the  top  of  the  table, 
i  that  I  had,  upon  my  right,  Lady ,  "  the  most 
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agTf««ble  vooMut  io  ScoUasd."  U  WU' 
cMury  to  sftv  tlint  sbe  wa>  tb«  tswt  lari 
I  li&ve  heoa  ttrudt  «vcry  where  la  EfigUl 
llic  Ijvauly  of  the  higher  rl^ar^ij,  aad  u  L 
arouiul  mc  u(iun  tlic  aristocraUe  QoaipanjL. 
Uble,  I  Uioujjbt  1  nev«i  liad  weo  "lb 
inisjje  dutible- stamped  as  oaaii,  scd  noU 
unequivocally  clear.  There  weie  two  join 
Biul  fuut  or  fnc  young  ladies  of  rank — atidfi* 
people  of  luui^'  decided  personal  attraclioH 
fcarcely  be  found  ;  theetylu  uf  Ibroi  aud  j 
tbe  same  time  being  ot  that  cast  of  »w]M 
which  goes  by  the  expressive  uaiue  of  "  |)m 
bred."  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  li 
spect  between  England  and  the  countries 
Coutineot — the  pai/uivi  of  France,  and  tbe 
diiii  of  Italy,  being  physically  far  saperior  t 
degenerate  masters ;  while  the  gentry  aotl  n 
of  England  differ  from  the  peasantry  in  Jiu 
feature,  as  tlie  racd  differs  fioiii  the  dray- 
or  the  greybouiwl  from  the  cur.  The  cc 
between  the  m»uiiei8  of  EngUsb  and  Ptend 
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lenien  is  quite  as  striking.  The  empretimeiit,  the 
warmth,  the  shrug  and  gesture  of  the  Parisian  ; 
and  the  working  eyebrow,  dilating  or  contracting 
eye,  and  conspirator-hke  action  of  the  Italian,  in 
the  most  common  conversation,  are  the  antipodes 
of  English  high  breeding.  I  should  say  a  North 
American  Indian,  in  hia  more  dignified  phase, 
approached  nearer  to  the  manner  of  an  English 
nobleman  than  any  other  person.  The  calm 
repose  of  person  and  feature,  the  self-pofifeasion 
under  all  circumstances,  that  incapability  of  sur- 
prise or  derrglimttit,  and  that  decision  about  the 
slightest  circumstance,  and  the  apparent  certainty 
tliat  he  is  acting  absolutely  comme  U  faut,  is 
equally  "gentlemanlike"  end  Indianlike.  You 
caimot  astoiiiali  an  English  gentleman.  If  a  man 
s  into  a  fit  at  bis  side,  or  a  servant  t 


goes  II 


L  drops 


iiah  upon  his  ehonlder,  or  he  hears  that  the  house 

Hon  fire,  he  sets  down  his   wine-glass  with  the 

me  deliberation.      He  has  Inade  up  his  mind 

ftat  to  do  in  all  possible  cases,  and  he  docs  it. 

>ld  at  a  first  introduction,  and  may  bow 
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slifHy  (which  he  always  does)  tn  drinking 
with  you,  but  it  ie  his  manner  ;  and  be  ' 
think  &n  Englishman  out  of  his  senKS, 
should  bow  down  lo  his  very  plate,  and  smi 
)i  Krcnchman  does  on  a  similar  occasi<»i.  I 
cliillod  by  this,  you  are  a  little  astonished 
the  ladies  have  left  the  table,  and  he  clos 
chair  up  to  you,  to  receive  nn  invitation  U 
a  month  with  him  at  his  country-house;  ] 
discover,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  bon 
coldly,  he  was  thinking  how  he  should  co 
to  facilitate  your  plans  for  getting  to  hii 
!>eeing  the  country  to  advantage  on  the  wi 
The  band  ceased  playing  when  the  ladie 
the  table;  the  gentlemen  closed  up,  conven 
assumed  a  merrier  cast,  coffee  and  He 
were  brought  in,  when  the  wines  b^an  i 
circulated  more  slowly ;  and  at  eleven,  ther 
a  general  move  to  the  drawing-room.  C 
tea,  and  music,  filled  up  the  time  till  twelve 
then  the  ladies  took  their  departure,  and  the 
tlemen  sat  down  to  supper.     1  got  to  bed  i 
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where  about  two  o*clock;  and  thus  ended  an 
Evening,  which  I  had  anticipated  as  stiff  and  em- 
barrassingy  but  which  is  marked  in  my  tablets  as 
one  of  the  most  social  and  kindly  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  record  on  my  travels. 
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the  Duke  sat  laughing  at  the  head  of  the 
lable,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  a 
r;;e  shooting-jacket  and  coloured  cravat;  the 
Duchess  was  in  a  plain  morning-dress  and  cap  of  the 
mplest  character;  and  thehigh-bom  women  about 
the  table,  whom  I  had  left  gbttering  with  jewels  and 
di-essF^d  in  all  the  attractions  of  fashion,  appeared 
with  the  simplest  coiffure  and  a  toilet  of  studied 
plainness.  The  ten  or  twelve  noblemen  present 
were  engrossed  with  their  letters  or  newspapers 
over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  perhaps,  the 
transformation  was  still  greater.  The  solgtii  man 
of  fashion  of  the  night  before;  faultless  in  costume 
and  distinguished  in  his  appearance — in  the  full 
force  of  the  term — was  enveloped  now  in  a  coat  of 
fustian,  with  a  coarse  waistcoat  of  plaid,  a  ging- 
ham cravat,  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  (for  shooting,) 
■nd  in  place  of  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  supper^ 
I  table,  wore  a  face  of  calm  indifference,  and  eat 
I  his  breakfast  and  read  the  paper  in  a  rarely 
I  broken  silence.  I  wondered,  as  1  looked  about 
I  me,   what   would    be   the    impression    of   many 


LETTER    XVIII. 


F^g]i«b  break bslt—Sslnton-fiiher]'  —  Lord  A 

M'tane — Sportiiig  etubliihrnent  of  G C^ 

1  AROSB  late  <M  the  first  morning  after  i 

rival  at  G Caetle,  and  found  the  largi 

already  assembled  about  the  breakfast-tat 
wae  struck  on  entering  with  the  different 
the  room.  The  deep  windows,  opening  out 
the  park,  had  the  effect  of  sombre  laodsca 
oaken  frames  ;  the  troops  of  liveried  servanl 
glitter  of  plate,  the  music,  that  had  contribu 
tlic  splendour  of  the  scene  the  night  before. 
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the  Duke  sat  laughing  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  with  &  newspaper  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  a 
*^^^e  shooting -jacket  and  coloured  cravat;  the 
Duchess  was  in  a  plain  morning-dress  and  cap  of  th« 
Mmplestcharacter;  and  thehigh-bom  women  about 
fte  table,  whom  I  had  left  glittering  with  jewels  and 
nresspd  in  all  the  attractions  of  fashion,  appeared 
with  the  simplest  coiffure  and  a  toilet  of  studied 
plainness.  The  ten  or  twelve  noblemen  present 
were  engrossed  with  their  letters  or  newspapers 
over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  perhaps,  the 
transformation  was  still  greater.  The  ioigtii  man 
of  fashion  of  the  night  before;  faultless  in  costtuutt 
and  distinguished  in  his  appearance — in  the  foil 
force  of  the  term — wai  enveloped  now  in  a  coat  of 
fustian,  with  a  coarse  waistcoat  of  plaid,  a  ging- 
ham cravat,  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  (for  shooting,) 
and  in  place  of  the  f;ay  hilarity  of  the  supper- 
table,  wore  a  face  of  culm  inditference,  and  eat 
his  breakfast  and  resid  the  paper  in  a  rarely 
broken  silence.  1  wondered,  as  1  looked  about 
what   wonld    be   the    impression    of 
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LETTER    XVIII, 


CASTLB. 


Engliih  famkBurti — Salmoii-fiihtiy — Loid  A< 
M*Laiie — Sporting  etUbUthment  of 


I  AROSE  late  on  the  first  morning  after  my  \ 

rival  at  G Castle,  and  found  the  large  pai 

already  assembled  about  the  break  fa8t-table« 
was  struck  on  entering  with  the  diflerent  air 
the  room.     The  deep  windows,  opening  out  up( 
the  parky  had  the  effect  of  sombre  landscapes 
oaken  frames ;  the  troops  of  liveried  servants  ti 
glitter  of  plate,  the  music,  that  had  contributed 
Ihe  splendour  of  the  scene  the  night  before   we 
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■  gone  ;  the  Duke  sat  laughing  at  the  head  of  the 
tabic,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  a 
coar»ie  shooting-jacttet  and  coloured  cravat;  the 
Duchess  was  in  a  plain  nioi'ning-dress  and  cap  of  the 
aimplestcharacter;  and  thehigh-bora  women  about 
the  table,  whom!  had  left  glittering  with  jewels  and 
dressRd  in  all  the  attractioDB  of  fashion,  appeared 
with  the  simplest  coiffure  and  a  toilet  of  studied 
plainness.  The  ten  or  twelve  noblemen  present 
were  engrossed  with  their  letters  or  newspapers 
over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  perhaps,  the 
transformation  was  still  greater.  The  solgui  man 
of  fashion  of  the  night  before ;  faultless  in  costunM 
and  distinguished  in  hie  appearance — in  die  fiill 
force  of  the  tenn — wa«  enveloped  now  in  a  coat  of 
fustian,  with  a  coarse  waistcoat  of  plaid,  a  ging- 
oravat,  and  bob-nailed  shoefi,  (for  shooting,) 
end  in  place  of  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  supper- 
table,  wore  a  face  of  calm  indifference,  and  eat 
his  breakfaat  and  read  the  paper  in  a  rarely 
broken  silence.  I  wondered,  as  I  looked  about 
me,   what   would    be    the    impreasion    of 
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his  heels  :  in  conversation  his  voice  is  low  and 
cold,  and  he  seldom  Rtniles.  Yet  ihtre  is  a  cer- 
tain benignity  in  hie  coniileRance,  and  an  inde- 
finable  superiority  and  high  breeding  in  his  sim- 
ple address,  that  would  betray  hie  rank  after  a 
tew  minutes'  conversation  to  any  shrewd  ob- 
server. U  is  only  in  his  manner  toward  the 
ladies  of  the  party  that  he  would  be  immediately 
distinguishable  trora  men  of  lower  rank  in  so- 
ciety. 

Slill  suffering  from  lameness,  1  declined  all  in- 
vitations to  the  shooting  parties,  who  started 
across  the  park,  with  the  dogs  leaping  about 
them  in  a  phrenzy  of  delight,  and  accepted  the 
Duchess's  kind  offer  of  a  pony  phaeton  to  drive 
down  to  the  kennels.  The  Duke's  breed,  both  of 
setters  and  hounds,  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  occupy  a  spacious  building  in 
the  centre  of  a  wood,  a  quadrangle  inclosing  a 
court,  and  lai^  enough  for  a  respectable  poor- 
house.  The  cliief  huntsman  and  his  family,  and 
perhaps  a  gamekeeper  or  two,   lodge  on  the  pre- 
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mtsM,  and  the  dogs  ar«  divided  by  paiiogs  i 
the  court.  I  was  rather  startled  to  be  intiod 
into  the  amall  mcloeure  with  a  dozen  gig 
blood -bounds,  as  high  as  my  breast,  tbe  kM 
whip  in  my  hand  the  only  defence.  1  wu 
easier  for  the  man's  assertion  that,  vritfaoi 
they  would  "hae  the  life  oot  o'  me  in  a  cr 
They  came  around  me  Yery  quietly,  and  on 
mense  fellow,  with  a,  chest  like  a  hoT^,  t 
head  of  tile  finest  expression,  stood  up  and 
hia  paws  on  my  shoulders,  with  the  delibei 
ofa  ftieud  about  to  favour  me  with  some  ; 
advice.  One  can  scarce  believe  these  noble 
tures  have  not  reason  like  ourselves.  Those 
der,  thorough-bred  heads, — loi^e,  speaking 
and  beautiful  limbs  and  graceful  action  shou 
gifted  wilh  more  than  mere  animal  instinct, 
greyhounds  were  the  beauties  of  the  kennel, 
ever.  I  nerer  bad  seen  such  perfect  creat 
"Dionatftk'  pains  to  caress  'em,  Sir,"  said 
huntsman,  "they'll  only  be  bangit  for  it! 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  the  man,  witl 
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air  as  if  I  was  uacommonly  ignorant,  told  me 
that  a  hound  was  hung  the  moment  he  betrayed 
attadinienttoanyone,  orin  anyway  showed  signs 
of  superior  sagacity.  In  coursing  the  hare,  for 
instance,  if  the  dog  abandoned  the  scent  to  cut 
across  and  intercept  the  poor  animal,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  spoiling  the  sport.  Greyhounds  are 
valuable  only  as  they  obey  their  mere  natural 
instinct ;  and  if  they  leave  the  track  of  the  hare, 
either  in  their  own  sagacity,  or  to  follow  their 
roaster  in  intercepting  it,  they  spoil  the  pack,  and 
are  hung  without  mercy.  It  ia  an  object,  of 
course,  to  preserve  them,  what  they  usually  are, 
the  greatest  fools  as  well  as  the  handsomest  of 
the  canine  species,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  attach- 
ment to  their  master  their  death-warrant  is 
signed.  They  are  too  sensible  to  live !  The 
Duchess  told  me  afterward  that  she  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  saving  the  life  of  the  finest  hound 
io  the  pack,  who  had  committed  the  sin  of  show- 
ing pleasure  once  or  twice  when  she  appeared. 


Tbe  seUen  were  in  the  next  divKwn,  M I 
really  they  w«re  quite  lavelr.  Tbe  nut  tta  ><  ■ 
black  dog  of  this  race,  with  hia  silkv,  i)hs  hv.  I 
intplligcQt  nuole,  ^o(m)< humoured  face  aid  a  V 
r«i«ng  fondncM,  {Incky  dog  !  that  affeitiDB  •  1 
ptTTnittMl  in  kh  itanily  I  >  quite  excited  if  I 
ndininition.  There  wvpe  tlurtv  or  fbrtv  af  ikMH  ■ 
old  and  yonng ;  and  «  friend  of  the  Mm%  I 
would  as  soon  ask  hiai  for  a  chart^h-hringiito  I 
Hie  preM^iit  of  one  of  them.  The  fonoer  witf  I 
be  by  uiiii-h  the  sraallcr  brour.  Then  th«n  mft  I 
terriers  of  four  or  five  breeds,  of  one  faoilfif  I 
which  (long-h«irod,  long-bodied,  ahort-I^g«d  I 
and  perfectly  white  little  wretches)  the  kcepet 
seemed  particularly  proud.  1  evidentty  sank  in 
his  opinion  for  not  admiiing  them. 

1  passed  tlie  remainder  of  the  momiog  in 
threading  the  lovely  alleys  and  avenues  of  tbe 
park,  miles  after  tniles  of  graTel-wulb  extending 
away  in  every  direction,  with  every  variety  of  ton 
and  fihade,  now  a  deep  wood,  now  a  suauy  open- 
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ing  upon  a  gltde,  faiafne  along  the  bank  of  a 
streamy  and  there  around  the  borders  of  a  small 
lagoon,  the  little  fxinies  AyiBg  oa  over  the 
smoothly-rolled  paths^and  tossing  their  inimicking 
heads  as  if  they  too  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the 
princely  domain.  This,  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I 
sped  on  through  light  and  shadow,  is  very  like 
what  is  called  happiness ;  and  this  (if  to  be  a 
Duke  were  to  enjoy  it  as  I  do  with  this  fresh 
feeling  of  novelty  and  delight)  is  a  condition  of 
life  it  is  not  quite  irrational  to  envy.  And  giving 
my  little  steeds  the  rein,  I  repeated  to  myself 
Scott's  graphic  description,  which  seems  written  for 

the  park  of  G Castle,  and  thanked  Heaven 

for  one  more  day  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

*'  And  there  soft  swept  in  velvet  green, 
The  pkin  vrith  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depths  of  the  brown  forest  shade ; 
And  the  tall  fiem  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn. 
There,  tufied  close  with  copse-wood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen, 
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LETTER    XIX. 


G CASTLE. 

Scotch  hospitality — Duchess'  infant  school — Manners  of  high 
life — The  tone  of  conversation  in  England  and  America 
contrasted. 

Thb  aim  of  Scotch  hospitality  seems  to  be,  to 
convince  you  that  the  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  is 
your  own,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  it  as  if 
you   were,  in  the   French  sense  of  the  French 

phrase,  chez  vous.    The  routine  of  G Castle 

was  what  each  one  chose  to  make  it.  Between 
breakfast  and  lunch  the  ladies  were  generally  in- 
visible, and  the  gentlemen  rode  or  shot,  or  played 
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billianU,  or  kept  their  rooma.  At  two  o' 
dish  or  two  of  hot  g^ame  and  a  profttsioii 
meats  were  set  on  the  small  tables  id  Um 
room,  and  every  body  canie  ia  for  a  kind  < 
ing  half-meal,  which  occupied  perhaps 
Thence  all  adjourned  to  the  drawing-rooi 
the  windows  of  which  were  drawn  up  cai 
all  descriptions,  with  grooms,  outriders, 
and  saddle  horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladi< 
ties  were  then  made  up  for  driving  or  ridi 
from  a  pony-chaise  to  a  phaeton-and-fo 
was  no  class  of  vehicle  which  was  not 
disposal.  In  ten  minutes  the  carriao 
usually  all  filled,  and  away  they  flew,  soni 
banks  of  the  Spey  or  the  sea-side — som^ 
drives  in  the  park,  and  with  the  delight 
sciousness  that,  speed  where  you  would, 
rizon  scarce  limited  the  possession  of  vo 
and  you  were  every  where  at  home.  Tl 
mental  gates  flying  open  at  your  approacl 
distant  from  the  castle  ;  the  herds  of  r 
trooping  away  from  the  sound  of  wheels 
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:  park  ;  the  stately  plieasants  feeding  tamely 
e  iniinense  preserves;  the  hares  scarce  iroii- 
;  themselves  to  get  out  of  the  length  of  the 
a    whip;  the  stalking  gamekeepers  lifting  their  hais 
•     in   the  dark  recesses   of  the   forest — there   was 
^something  in  this  perpetual  reminding  of  your  pri- 
HS^teges,  whioh,  as  a  novelty,  was   far  froQi  dis- 
agreeable.    I  could  not  at  the  time  bring  myself 
to  feel,  what  perhaps  would  be  more  poetical  and 
republican,  that  a  ride  in  the  wild  and  unfenced 
foretrt  of  my  own  country  would  have  been  more 
to  my  taste. 

I-  The  second  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  I  took  a 
Kat  in  the  carriage  with  Lord  A— ~— ,  and 
in  followed  the  Duchess,  who  drove  herself 
in  ft  pony-chaise,  to  visit  a  school  on  the 
estate.  Attached  to  a.  small  gothic  chapel,  a 
few  minutes'  drive  from  the  Castle,  stood  a  build* 
ing  in  the  same  style,  appropriated  to  the  instruc- 
^on  of  the  children  of  the  Duke's  tenantry.  There 
were  a  hnndred  and  thirty  little  creatures,  from 
two  years  to  live  or  six,  and,  like  all  infant -schools 
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xls  stocked  with  the  same  game  as  his  own. 

i  would  recommend  a  Httle  study  of  trees   par- 

Keularly,  and  of  vegetation  generally,  as  valuable 

Loowledge  for  an   American  coming  abroad.     I 

^tnk  there  is   nothing  on  which  I  have  been  so 

I  questioned.     The  Duchess  led  the  way  to 

k  plantation  of  American  treesi  at  some  distance 

1  the  Castle,  and  stopping  beneath  some  really 

Voble6rs,  1  was  asked  if  our  forest-trees  were  often 

larger.  They  were  shrubs,  however,  to  the  gigantic 

pnxluctions  of  the  West.     Whatever  else  we  may 

t  see  abroad,  wc  must  return  home  to  find  the  mag- 

^aificeacG  of  nature. 

The   number   at  the  dinner-table  of  G 

I  Castle  was  seldom  less  than  thirty,  but  the  com- 
I  pany  was  continually  varied  hy  departures  and 
itrrivals.  No  sensation  was  made  by  either  one  or 
ithe  other.  A  travelling-carriage  dashed  up  to  the 
[  door,  was  disburdened  of  its  load,  and  drove 
round  to  the  stables,  and  the  question  wa^  seldom 
l*Mked,  "  Who  is  arrived  ?  "  Vou  are  sure  to  see 
[  at  dinner — and  an  addition  of  half  a  dozen  to 


ess,  BBd  to  no  one  elne  t 
encounter  the  psrtin^  gnen 
were  more  tlisn  a  crorani 
■hort,  in  every  my  the  gim 
ont,  ind  if  iinhappiness  o 
into  the  C«Btle,  il  was  intv 
own  bosom.  For  me,  I  ga 
meat  with  mn  abandaH  I  o 
kindness  and  conrtesy  in  e' 
and  comforts  of  a  regal  esta 
disposal ;  solitode  when  I  \ 
1  pleased, — the  whole  Tisih 
tiie  enjoyment  of  a  hoasel 
temporary  portion,  and  no  I 
the  gouti  I  feh  as  if  I  had  I 
castle  of  felicity,  and  had 

mtiiUmtnr'h  n(  nil. 
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qit  of  taste.  In  conversation, nothing  is  so  "odd" 
t  word,  by  the  way,  that  in  England  aieanE 
^erything  disagreeable)  aa  ejnphasis  or  startling 
yiLli«t,  or  gesture,  and  in  conimon  intercourse 
^thini;  so  vulgar  as  any  approach  to  "  a  scene." 
IPhe  high-bred  Englishman  studies  to  express 
Itimscir  in  the  plainest  words  that  will  convey  his 
ianiijg,  and  is  just  as  siuiple  and  calm  in  de- 
Kribiug  the  death  of  his  tnend,  and  just  as  tecb- 
ical,  Eo  to  speak,  as  in  discussing  the  weather, 
for  all  extraordinary  admiration  the  word  "  cu- 
i^tal  "  sulhces  (  for  all  ordinary  praise  the  word 
$',  oice ;  "  for  all  condeunatioD  in  morals,  mannerc, 
r  religion,  the  word  "Add."  To  express  your- 
l^lf  out  of  thie  simple  vocabulary  is  to  raise  the 
fyebrows  of  the  whole  company  at  once,  and 
ftomp  yourself  under-bred  or  a  foreigner. 

This  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  is  the  exponent 
pot  only  of  good  breeding,  but  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  social  life.  The  general  happiness  of 
party  coosistA  in   giving   every   individual   an 
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equal  chance,  and  ki  wounding  no  one's  id 
What  18  called  an  **  OTerpowering  peno 
immediately  shiinned,  for  he  talks  too  mic 
excites  too  much  attention.  la  any  other  c 
he  would  be  called  '^  amusing."  He  is 
dered  here  as  a  monopolizer  of  the  gene 
terest,  aud  his  laurels,  talk  he  never  u 
shadow  the  rest  of  the  company.  You  me 
most  intimate  friend  in  society  after  a  Ion 
ration,  and  he  gives  you  his  hand  as  if  y 
parted  at  breakfast.  If  he  had  expressed 
felt,  it  would  have  been  "  a  scene,''  and 
pose  of  the  company  would  have  been  dis 
You  invite  a  clever  man  to  dine  with  you, 
enriches  his  descriptions  with  new  epith< 
original  words.  He  is  offensive.  He  edit 
language  of  your  other  guests,  and  is  out  o 
ing  with  the  received  and  subdued  tone  tc 
the  most  common  intellect  rises  with  ease 
ciety  on  this  footing  is  delightful  to  all,  a 
diffident  man,  or  the  dull  man,  or  the  quie 
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tBJoys  it  as  much  as  aoother.  For  violent  sen- 
btions  you  must  go  elsewhere-  V'our  cscape- 
Njlte  is  not  at  your  neighbour's  ear. 
^There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  in  another 
topect.  Your  tongue  never  gets  you  into  mis- 
The  "  unsafeness  of  Americans"  in  so- 
liety  (I  quote  a  phrase  1  have  heard  used  a  thou- 
Mind  times)  arises  wholly  from  the  American  habit 
F  applying  high-wrought  language  to  trifles.  I 
one  of  my  countrymen  abroad  by  his  first 
Ten  to  one  his  first  sentence  contains  a 
Fluperlative  that  would  make  an  Englishman  ima- 
gine he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is— continual  misapprehension,  offence  is 
given  where  none  was  intended,  words  that  have 
no  meaning  are  the  ground  of  quarrels,  and  gen- 
tlemen are  shy  of  us.  A  good-natured  young 
nobleman,  whom  I  sat  next  at  dinner  on  my  first 

arrival  at  G Castle,  told  me  he  was  hunting 

with  Lord  A ,  when  two  very  gentleman- 
like young  men  rode  up  and  requested  leave  to 
follow  the  hounds,  but  in  such  extraordinury  Ian- 
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THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Departure  from  G Castle^The  Pretender — Scotch  cha- 
racter misapprehended — Observance  of  Sunday — Hi^land 

chieftains. 

Ten   days    had    gone  by  like  the    *'  Days    of 

Thalaba,"  and  I  took  my  leave  of  G Castle. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  back  upon  it,  as  if  I 
had  passed  a  separate  life  there — so  beautiful 
had  been  every  object  on  which  I  had  looked  in 
that  time,  and  so  free  from  every  mixture  of  ennui 
had  been  the  hours  from  the  first  to  the  last.  I 
have  set  them  apart  in  my  memory,  those  ten 
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thst   which   was    lost    at 
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P-The  hotel  at  Inverness  was  crowded  with 
lire ry- servants,  and  the  door  inaccessible  for 
carriages.  I  had  arrived  un  tbe  last  day  of  a 
county  meeting,  and  all  the  chief^ins  and  lairds 
of  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  were  together. 
The  lust  bfUl  was  to  be  given  that  evenine,  and  I 
was  strongly  tempted  to  go  by  four  or  five  ac- 
quaintances whom  I  found  in  the  hotel,  but  the 
gout  was  peremptory.  My  Ehoe  would  not  go 
on,  and  I  went  to  bed. 

I   was  limping  about  in    the   morning  with  a 

kind  old  baronet,  whom  1  had  met  at  G ■ — 

Ceatle,  when  I  was  warmly  accosted  by  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  did  not  immediately  remember.  On 
his  reminding  me  that  we  had  parted  last  on 
Lake  Leman,  however,  I  recollected  a  gentleman- 
I  Scotchman,  who  had  ofl'ered  mo  his  glass 
3  Copet,  to  look  at  the  house  of  Madame 
>1,   and   whom    1    had    left    afterward    at 
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ith-theni,  it  is  true,  and  I  have  seen  only  ths 
fealtbier  cIass  ;  but  still  I  think,  my  judgment  ft 
'air  one.  The  Scotch  in  England  are,  in  a  mao- 
aer>  .what  the  Yankees  are  in  the  southern  states. 
«nd  their  advantages  of  superior  quickness  and 
education  have  given  them  a  success  which  19 
ascribed  to  meaner  causes.  1  think  (common 
prejudice  contradiceiite)  that  neilher  the  Scotch 
nor  the  EngUsh  are  a  cold  or  an  unfriendly 
'people,  but  the  Scotch  certainly  the  farther  r^' 
■moved  from  coldness  of  the  two. 

InTcmess  is  the  only  place  I  have  ever  bean 
in  where  no  medicine  could  be  procured  on  b 
Sunday.  I  did  not  want,  indeed,  for  other 
mementoes  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day.  In  the 
crowd  of  the  pubHc  room  of  the  hotel  half  the 
persons,  at  least,  had  either  bible  or  prayer-book, 
and  there  was  a  hush  through  the  house,  and  a 
gravity  in  the  faces  of  the  people  passing  in  the 
street,  that  reminded  me  more  of  New  England 
than  anything  I  have  seen.  I  had  wanted  some 
linen  washed  on  Saturday.     "  Impossible!"  said 
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8  little  at  home  myself,  as  in  France  or 
Ibrkey,  (much  leas  than  in  Italy,)  yet  there  was 
Mt   in    the   manner   of  every  person   v/hb   ap- 
mached  me   which  conveyed  the  pl^sumplion 
At  I  was  RB  faniiliar  with  everything  About  me 
I  himeclf.     In  Scotland,  however,  the  English- 
Inn  IB  the  "  Sassenach,"  and  a  stranger ;  and,  as 
1  was  always  taken  for  one,   I  found  myself  once 
more   invested  with   that  agreeable  consequence 
which   accompanies   it,    my  supposed   prejudices 
consulted,    my    opinion    about    another    country 
asked,   and   comparisons   referred  to   me,  as   an 
ti-partt  judge.     I  found  here,  as  abroad  too,  that 
the   Englishman  was   expected  to   pay  more  for 
trifling  services  than  a  native,  and  that  he  would 
be  much  more  difficult  about  his  accommodations, 
I  and  more  particular  in  his  chance  company.     I 
l-was  amused  at  the  hotel  with  an  instance  of  the 
I  want  of  honour  shown  "the  prophet  in  his  own 
I  country."     I  went  down  to  the  coffee-room  fbr 
I  lay  breakfast  about  noon,  and  found  a  remarkably 
ishionable,  pale,  "  Werter-like"  man,  excessively 
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wrtainly  had  not  ttie  slightest  trace  of  his  Scotch 
rtli.    The  landlord  told  me  aflerward  that  his 
Ifirents  were  poor,  and  he  had  raised  htmeelf  by 
^  own  cleverness  alone,  and  yet  it  was  "  honour 
r  the  hke  o'  him"  to  stt  at  table  with  a  common 
inger !     The  world   is  really   very   much   the 
'  Bame  all  over. 
'"        In   the    three    days   1    passed  at  loverneGS,    I 
i'     made  the  acquaintance  of  iieveral  of  the  warm- 
hearted  Highland   chiefs,    and  found  great  difH- 
^Cvlty  in   refusing  to  go  home  with  thera. 
^B.  There   was  a   peculiar   etyle    about    all   these 
K^ung  men,  something  very  like  the  manner  of 
our  high-bred  Viiginians — a  free,  gallant,   self- 
possessed  bearing,-  &ery  and  prompt,  yet  full  of 
iourtesy.     [  was  pleased  with  them  altogether. 
I  had  formed   an  agreeable  acquaintance,   on 
r  passage  from  London  to   Edinbut^lt   in    ihe 
teamer,   with  a  gentleman  bound  to  the  High- 
)  for  the  shooting  season.     He  was  engaged 

iy  a  visit  to  Lord  L ,  with  whom  I  had 

elf  prooused  to  pasE  a  week,  and  we  parted 
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CaMoniui  canal — Dogs — ^English  exclusireness — English 
insensibility  of  fine  scenery— Flora  Macdonald  and  the 
Pretender — Highland  travelling. 

Wb  embaiiced  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
steamer  which  goes  across  Scotland  from  sea  ta 
sea»  by  the  half-natural^  half-artificial  passage  of 
the  Caledonian  canal.  One  long  glen,  as  the 
reader  knows,  extends  quite  through  this  moun- 
tainous country,  and  in  its  bosom  lies  a  chain  of 
the  loveliest  lakes,  whose  extremities  so  nearly 
meet,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  blow  of  a  spade  should 
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;  and  the  hills  draped  in  mist,  and  rising 
pe  or  two  thousand  feet  directly  from  the  fthore, 
1  nothii^  to  break  the  wildness  of  the  crags  but 
ruins    of   the    constantly-occurring  castles, 
rcbed   like    eyries  upon  their   summits.     You 
lUght  have  had  the  same  natural  scenery  in  Ame- 
Ica,  but  the  ruins  and  the  thousand  associations 
prould  have  been  wanting ;  and  it  is  thi?,  much 
pore  than  the  mere  beauty  of  hill  or  lake,  which 
makes  the  pleasure  of  travel.  We  ran  close  into  a 
green  cleft  in  the  mountains  on  the  southern  shore, 
^Lin  which  stands  one  of  the  few  old  castles,  still  in- 
^Uiabitcd  by  the  chief  of  his  clan — that  of  Fraser  of 
^b-ovat,    BO    well-known    in    Scottish    story.     Our 
^Lftbject  was  to  visit  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  in  sight  of 
^  which  it  stands,  and  the   boat  came  to  off  the 
point,  and  gave  us  an  hour  for  the  excursion.     It 
was  a  pretty  stroll  up  through  the  woods,  and  we 
found  a  cascade  very  like  the  Turltman  in  Switzer- 
land, but  with  no  remarkable  feature  which  would 
B^ake  it  interesting  in  description. 

1  was  amused  after  breakfast  with  what  has 


always  struck  me  on  board  English  kteamere — tbe 
gradual  diviaiou  of  the  cooipaiiy  into  parties  of^ 
coogeoial  rank  or  coDsecjueDce.  Not  for  coriTersft-r 
Uon — for  Tel  low- travellers  of  a  day  seldom  becoma 
acquaioted — but,  as  if  it  uus  a  process  of  crystal- 
lizatioii,  tlic  well-bred  aud  the  half-bred  end  the' 
vulgar,  each  separating  to  his  uatural  neighboar,  < 
appareutly  from  a  mere  fitaesa  of  propinquity*: 
This  takes  place  eometinies,  but  rarely  and  id  <■ 
much  less  degree,  on  board  an  American  steamer.  i 
There  are,  of  course,  in  England,  as  with  us, 
those  who  are  presuming  and  imperboetit,  but  aa 
instance  of  it  has  seldom  fallen  under  n\y  obBer«-a-< 
tion.  The  Enghsh  seem  to  have  an  instinct  of 
each  other's  position  in  life.  A  gentleman  enters 
a  crowd,  looks  about  him,  makes  up  his  mind  at 
once  from  whom  an  advance  of  cirihty  would  be 
agreeable  or  the  contrary,  gets  near  the  beat; 
set  without  seeming  to  notice  them,  and  if  anri 
chance  accident  bnogs  on  conversation  with  I 
his  neighboursj  you  may  be  certain  he  is 
of  his  nuin. 
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We  had  about  a  buadred  persons  on  board, 
and  I  could  see  no  one  who  seemed  to  notice  or 
enjoy  the  lovely  scenery  we  were  passing  through. 
I  made  the  remark  to  my  companion,  who  was  an 
old  stager  in  London  fashion  :  fifty,  but  still  a 
beau,  and  he  was  compelled  to  allow  it,  though 
piqued  for  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  A  baro- 
net with  his  wife  and  sister  satin  the  corner  oppo- 
site us,  and  one  lady  slept  on  the  other's  shoulderi' 
and  neither  saw  a  feature  of  the  scenery  except 
by  an  accidental  glance  in  changing  her  poaitioo. 
Yet  it  was  more  beautiful  than  most  things  1  have 
seen  that  are  celebrated,  and  the  ladies,  as  my 
friend  said,  looked  hke  "  nice  persons." 

I  had  taken  up  a  book  while  we  were  passing' 
the  locks  at  the  junction  of  Loch  Ness  and  Loch 
Oich,  and  was  reading  aloud  to  my  friend  the  in- 
teresting description  of  Flora  Macdonald's  heroic 
devotion  to  Prince  Charles  Edward.  A  very 
lady-like  girl,  who  sat  next  me,  turned  around  as 
I  laid  down  the  book,  and  informed  me,  with  a  look 
of  pleased  pride,  that  the  heroine  was  her  grand- 
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Oaclic  •fw4«n  by  everybody  who  li 
the  pliO»,  wbeatbt  pUMax- 
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(having  brought  their  horses  down  in  the  boat,)   > 
intending  to  proceed  by  land  to  Glasgow.     We 
renewed  our  adieus,  on  my  part,  with  the  sincereet  I 
regret,  and  I  strolled  down  the  road  and  watched 
them   till   they  were   out   of  sight,   feeling  that 
(selfish  world  as  it  is)  there  are  some  things  that 
look  at  least  like  impulse  and  kindness — so  like, 
that   I  can  make  out  of  them   a  very  passable  i 
happiness. 

We  mounted  our  cart  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  j 
with  a  bright  sun ;  a  clear,  vital  air ;  a  handsome  i 
and  good-humoured  callant  for  a  driver,  and  the  i 
most  renowned  of  Scottish  scenery  before  us,  the 
tlay  looked  very  auspicious.     I  could   not  help  | 
smiling  at  the  appearance  of  my  fashionable  friend 
sitting,  with  his  well-poised  hat  and  nicely-ad- 
justed curls,  upon  the  spring-leas  cross-board  of  a 
niost  undisguised  and  unscrupulous  market-cart, 
yet  in  the  highest  good-humour  with  himself  and 
the  world.     The  boy  sat  on  the  shafts,  and  talked   ' 
Gaelic  to  his  horse;  the  mountains  and  the  lake> 
spread  out  before  us,  looked  as  if  human  eye  had 
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nev^er  profkned  their  solitary  beauty,  and 
joyed  it  all  the  more,  perhaps^  that  oar  coni 
tion  wa8  of  London  and  its  delights ;  and  th< 
scandal  of  the  distinguished  people  of  that 
Babel  amused  me  in  the  midst  of  that  whi 
siost  unlike  it — pure  and  lovely  aatuie*  i 
thing  is  seen  so  much  better  by  contrast ! 

We  crossed  the  head  of  Loch  linnhe,  and 
down  its  eastern  bank,  skirting  the  water 
winding  road  directly  under  the  wall  of  the  i 
tains.  We  were  to  dine  at  Ballyhnlishy  anc 
before  reaching  it  we  passed  the  opening  of  i 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in  which  lay 
green  paradise  shut  in  by  the  lofibiest  rocks 
of  tlie  most  enviable  habitations  I  have  ever 
I   found  on  inquiry  that  it  was  the   house 

Highland   chief,    to    whom    Lord     D . 

kindly  given  me  a  letter,  but  my  lameness  an 
presence  of  my  companion  induced  me  to  aba 
the  visit;  and,  hailing  a  fishing-boat,  I  despat 
my  letters,  which  were  sealed,  across  the  loch 
we  kept  on  to  the  inn.     We  dined  here ;  a 
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just  roeniion,  for  the  information  of  scenery- 
hunters,  that  the  moimtain  opposite  Ballyhulish 
sweeps  down  to  the  lake  with  a  curve  which  is 
even  more  exquisitely  graceful  than  that  of  Vesu- 
vius in  its  far-£Eimed  descent  to  Porttci.  That 
same  inn  of  Ballyhulish,  by  the  way,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene,  altogether,  that  does  not  pass 
easily  from  the  Ynemory — a  lonely  and  sweet  spot 
that  would  recur  to  one  in  a  moment  of  violent 
love  or  hate,  when  the  heart  shrinks  from  the 
intercourse  and  observation  of  men. 

We  found  the  travellers'  book,  at  the  inn,  full 
of  records  of  admiration,  expressed  in  all  degrees 
of  doggerel.  People  on  the  road  write  very  bad 
poetry.  I  found  the  names  of  one  or  two  Ame- 
ricans, whom  I  knew,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  feel 
that  my  enjoyment  would  be  sympathized  in. 
Our  host  had  been  a  nobleman's  travelling  valet, 
and  he  amused  us  with  his  descriptions  of  our 
friends,  every  one  of  whom  he  perfectly  remem- 
bered. He  had  learned  to  use  his  eyes,  at  least, 
and  made  very  shrewd  guesses  at  the  condition 
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Invarerden — Tarbet  —  Cockney  tourists  —  Loch  Lomond  — 
Inveranaid — Rob  Roy's  Cave — Discom6ture — ^The  birth- 
place of  Helen  M'Gregor. 

We  passed  the  head  of  the  valley  near  Tyndrum, ' 
where  M'Dougal  of  Lorn  defeated  the  Bruce,  and 
were  half  way  up  the  wild  pass  that  makes  its 
southern  outlet,  when  our  Highland  driver,  with  a 
shout  of  delight,  pointed  out  to  us  a  red  deer, 
standing  on  the  very  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  above  us.  It  was  an  incredible  dis- 
tance to  see  any  living  thi^g,  but  he  stood  clear 


pQtJl^r  cart  lo  take  us  down  to  Tarbet,  and  having 
dined  with  a.  waterfall  looking  in  at  each  of  our 
two  opposite  nindows,  (the  inn  stands  in  a  valley 
between  two  mountains,)  we  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  bis  eldest  boy,  and  jolted  off  for  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond. 

I  have  never  happened  to  see  a  traveller  who 
had  seen  Loch  Lomond  in  perfectly  good  weather. 
My  companion  had  been  there  every  summer  for 
several  years,  and  believed  it  always  rained  under 
13en  Lomond.  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake, 
however,  the  water  looked  like  one  sheet  of  gold- 
leaf,  trembling  as  if  by  the  motion  of  Ush  below, 
but  unruffled  by  wind  ;  and  if  paradise  were 
made  so  f&ir,  and  had  such  waters  in  its  midst,  I 
could  belter  conceive,  than  before,  the  unhuppi- 
ness  of  Adam  when  driven  forth.  The  sun  was 
just  setting,  and  the  road  descended  immediately 
tfi  the  shore,  and  kept  along  under  precipitous 
krocks,  and  slopes  of  alternate  cultivation  and 
■leather,  to  the  place  of  our  destination.  And  a 
■  lovely  place  it  is!     Send  me  lo  Tarbet  when  I 
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wotUd    retreat    (him    tbe   woHd  i     It  ir  imM 
buried  ID  K  grove  at  the  foot  of  tbe  IdUsv  o&al 
in  a  bend  of  the  lake  shore,  like  a  diamoBd:B{B 
an  "  orbed  brow  ; "    and  the  light  in  its  kitctai 
as  we  approached  in  the  twilight,  was  as  irIirR- 
iog  u  a  rny  of  die  "  first  water"  from  tbe  av- 
We  bad  now  reached  the   route  of  the  eockoQ 
toDrisU ;   and  while  we  perceired  it  agteeablf  ■■   I 
Uie  excellence  of  the  hotel,  we  perceivad  it  dit 
agreeably   in   the   price  of   the    wiocs,   and  te   ' 
preaenc«  of  nhat  my  friend  called   "  unmitigalM 
TulgariaDs"    in   the  coffee-room.       That   is   &t 
worst  of  England.     Tbe  people  are  vulgar,  bat 
not  vulgar  enough.     One  dances   with   tbe  lazn- 
rooi  St  Naples,  when  he  would  scarce   think  of 
handing  the  newepaper  to  the   "  person  "  oo  i 
tour  at  Tarbet. 

Well— it  was  moonlight.  The  wind  was  •wift 
and  affectionate,  and  the  road  in  front  of  tbe 
liotel  "  fleck'd  with  silver;"  and  my  friend's  wile, 
and  the  corresponding  object  of  interest  to  myselfi 
being  on  the  other  side  of  Ben  Loniood   and  the 
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Jweed,  we  had  nothing  for  it  after  aupper  but  to 

ilk  up  and  down  with  one  another,  and  talk  of 

past.      In   the   course   of   our    ramble,   we 

I'lralked  through  an  open  gate,  and,  ascending  a 

ravel-walk,  found  a  beautiliil  cottage,  built  be- 

wen  two    mountain  streame,   and   ornamented 

Hrkh  every  device  of  taate  and  contrivance.     The 

mild    pure    torrents    were    led    over    falls,    and 

brought  to  the  thresholds  of  bowers;    and   seats 

and  bridges  and  winding-paths  were  distributed 

up  the  steep  channels,  in  a  way  that  might  make 

it  a  haunt  for  Titania.     It  is  the  property,  we 

found  afterward,  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a 

great  summer  retreat  of  the  celebrated  Jeffrey,  his 

friend.     It  was  one  more  place  to  which  my  heart 

clung  in  parting. 

Loch   Lomond   still  sat   for  its  picture  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  took  a 
c-boat,  with  a  couple  of  Highlanders,  for  In- 
I'versnaid,  and  pulled  across  the  lake  with  a  kind 
r  drowsy   delight  fulness  in  the   scene   and   sir 
L.  III.  L       mUf  I 


Rob  Roy's  Cave,  a  dsri 
rock,  which  ha*  the  loc 
then,  pulling  back  akn 
landed,  in  the  spray  of  a 
occupied  by  the  boatmen 
From  this  pmnt  across  b 
five  miles,  and  the  scene 
Roy.'  It  has  been  "  don 
that  I  leave  all  particula 
calitiee  and  scenery  to  the 
brance  of  readers  of  magas 
to  nay  own  private  adventi 
The  distance  between  tl 
formed  by  ladies  on  donl 
on  foot ;  but  being  myself 
the  gout,  my  companion 
lay  down  on  the  grass  at 
return  of  the  long-eared 
across  with  an  earlier  pai 
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Kkharp  hill  behind,  closely  wooded  with  birch  and 
fir,  and,  on  a  green  sward  platform  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  two  Highland  lasses  and  a  laddie, 
treading  down  a  stack  of  new  hay,  were  not  bad 
circumstances  in  which  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
witcheries  of  the  great  enchanter. 
'  I   must  narrate   here   an   adventure  in  which 

my  own  part  was  rather  a  discomfiture,  but  which 
will  show  somewhat  the  manners  of  the  people. 
My  companion  had  been  gone  half  an  hour,  and 
H  J  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  listening  to  the 
H^ waterfall  and  looking  off  on  the  lake,  and  watch- 
^Kjing,  by  fits,  the  lad  and  lasses  I  have  spoken  of, 
Vvho  were  building  a  haystack  between  them,  and 
chattering   away    most    unceasingly    in    Gaehc. 
The  eldest  of  the  girls  was  a  tall,  ill-favoured 
damsel,   merry   as    an   Oread,   but  as   ugly    as 
Donald  Bean  ;  and,  after  a  while,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect, by  the  looks  of  the  hoy  below,  that  I  had 
furnished  her  with  a  new  theme.     She  addressed 
some   remark   to   me  presently,  and  a  skirmish 
of  banter  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  challenge  to 


1  una  aimi 
■Uck.  was  built,  however, 
I  wag  soon  np  the  trunk,  i 
long  branch,  drppped  in 
stack.  Id  the  lame  instant 
to  which  I  couU  offer  lu 
a  fling  to  which  I  should 
equal,  thrown  clear  off*  th 
1  alighted  on  my  back,  v 
twelve  feet,  and  felt  lerii 
moment,  however,  my  ge 
her  anaE,  (I  am  six  feet  Ii 
and  I  was  carried  into  the 
flock-hed,  before  I  could  w 
back  was  broken  or  no. 
externally  and  internally ; 
was  the  only  inhabitant  of 
a  lecture  in  Gaelic,  as  I  si 
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[  took  the  opportuaity  to  look  at  the  frame 
ihich  had  proved  iteelf  of  such  vigorous  power ; 
nt,  except  arms  of  extraordinary  length,  she  was 
ike  any  other  equally  ugly,  middle-sized  womeii. 
I  the  remaiiiing  half  hour,  before  the  donkeyb 
rived,  we  became  the  best  of  friends,  and  she 
*  me  off  for  Loch  Katrine,  with  a  caution  to  the 
let  to  take  care  of  me,  which  that  Bandy- 
baired  Highlander  took  aa  an  excellent  joke.  And 
wonder  I 

'  The   long   mountain-gien   between    these    two 
a  was  the  home  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the  High- 
Loders  point  out  vaiioue  localities,  all  commemo- 
rated in  Scott's  incomparable  story.     The  house 
where  Helen  MacGregor  was  born  lies  a  stone'8- 
throw  off  the  road  to  the  left,  and  Rob's  gon  is 
I  'shown  by  an  old  woman  who  lives  near  by.     He 
I*^1nu3t  have  been  rich  in  arms  by  the  same  token  ; 
'  'Ibr,  beside  the  well-authenticated  one  at  Abbots- 
ford,  I  have  seen  some  dozen  guns,  and   twice  as 
many  daggers  and  shot-pouches,  which  lay  claim 
k'to  the  same  honour.     I  paid  my  shilling  to  the 
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old  woman  not  the  lean.  She  owed  it  t» 
pleasure  I  h&d  received  from  Sir  Walter's  uot 
The  view  of  Loch  Lomond  back  from  the  [ 
eat  point  of  the  pass  is  iaconipormbly  fine 
least  when  1  saw  it ;  for  sunshine  and  tenq 
ture,  and  the  effect  of  the  light  vapours  on 
hill«,  were  at  their  loveUest  and  most  favoan 
It  looks  more  like  the  haunt  of  a  robber  and 
caterans,  probably,  in  its  more  common  gar 
Scotch  mist ;  but,  to  my  eye,  it  was  a  seen 
the  most  Arcadiaa  peace  and  serenity.  1  daW 
along  the  five  miles  upon  my  donkey,  witli  ^ 
thing  of  an  ache  in  my  back,  but  a  very  beall 
ami  sunny  freedom  from  pain  and  impatiena 
my  heart.  And  so  did  not  bailie  Miaol  Ji 
make  the  same  iDemorable  journey. 
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LETTER   XXIII. 


Highland  but,  its  fumituie  and  imnateft— Highland  amuse- 
ment and  dinner — '  Rob  Roy/  and  scenery  of  the  '  Lady 
of  the  Lake/ 


Th  e  cottage-inn  at  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine  was 
tenanted  by  a  woman  who  might  have  been  a 
horse-guardsman  in  petticoats,  and  who  kept  her 
smiles  for  other  cattle  than  the  Sassenach.  We 
bought  her  whiskey  and  milk,  praised  her  butter, 
and  were  civil  to  the  little  Highlandman  at  her 
breast ;  but  neither  mother  nor  child  were  to  be 
mollified.  The  rocks  were  bare  around  :  we  were 
too  tired  for  a  pull  in  the  boat,  and  three  mortal 
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|kna  or  a  "  persuader  "  from  the  butt  of  a  gun  fo» 
f  intrUBion. 

V  "What  are  ye  wantin'  here?"  she  ipeered  at 
with    a    Helen    M  acGregor- to- Bailie- Nicol- 
K  Jkrvie-so  rl-of-a  n-expression. 

'  I  was  looking  for  a  potato  to  roast,  my  good 
|4t()iuaii." 

'  Is  that  a'  ?  Ve  '1!  find  it  ayont,  then  ;  "  and, 
pointing  to  a  bag  in  the  corner,  she  stood  while  I 
substracted  the  largest,  and  then  followed  me  to 
the  general  kitchen  and  receiving-room,  where  I 
buried  ray  improvista  dinner  in  the  remains  of  the 
peat  fire,  and  congratulated  myself  on  my  ready 
apology. 

What  to  do  while  the  potato  was  roasting !  My 
Enghsh  friend  had  already  cleaned  his  gun  for 
amusement,  and  1  had  looked  on.  We  had  stoned 
the  pony  till  he  had  got  beyond  us  in  the  morass, 
(small  thanks  to  us,  if  the  dame  knew  it.)  We 
had  tried  to  make  a  chicken  swim  ashore  from  the 
boat;  we  had  fired  away  all  my  friend's  percuss  ion - 
I  nps,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  converse 
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a  rigueiir.  W«  Uy  on  oor  backs  till  the  iaa 
braugbt  us  the  hot  potato  on  a  shovel,  wrtb  a 
cake  and  butter,  and,  with  this  Highland  disH 
tli«  last  hour  came  decently  to  its  death. 

An  Englishman,  with  bis  wife  aod  ladjr'Mlrf 
caDie  over  the  hills  with  a  boat's  crew;  and 
lassie  who  was  not  ver)'  pretty,  but  who  lived 
tlie  lake  and  had  TouDd  tlie  means  to  get  "Oi 
lain  Rob "  and  his  meo  pretty  well  oodtt  I 
thamh.  We  nere  all  embarked,  thela&sieiai 
•tera-aheets  with  the  captaia ;  and  oursell 
though  we  "  paid  the  Scot,"  of  no  more  a 
aideration  than  out  portmanteaus.  I  wa&ama 
for  it  was  the  first  instaoce  I  bad  seen  in  i 
country,  (my  own  not  excepted,)  of  thonx 
emancipation  from  the  distinction  of  saperiorei 
inferiors.  Luckily  the  girl  was  bent  od  show 
the  captain  to  advantutre,  and  by  ingeni 
promping  and  catechism  she  induced  him  tt 
what  probably  was  hit  custont  when  he  a 
not  better  amuse  himself — point  oat  the  li 
lities  as  the  boat  sped  on,  and  quote  the  '  L 
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f  the  Lake,'  with  an  accent  which  made  it  a 
see  of  good  fortune  to  have  "  crammed "  the 

L  beforehaud. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  Hat  and  uninteresting 
It  the  head,  but,  toward  the  scene  of  Scott's  ro- 
■mce,  they  rise  into  bold  precipices,  and  gra- 
Inally  become  worthy  of  their  celebrity.  The 
FroaachB  are  a  cluster  of  small,  green  mountains, 
strewn,  or  rather  piled,  with  shrubs  of  mossy  ver- 
dure, aud  from  a  distance  you  would  think  only  a 
bird,  or  Ranald  of  the  Mist,  could  penetrate  their 
labyrinthine  recesses.  Captain  Rob  showed  us 
successively  the  Braes  of  Balquiddcr,  Hob  Roy's 
birth  and  burial  place,  Beuledi,  end  the  crag  from 
.which  hung,  by  the  well-woven  skirts  of  •'  bntid- 
cloith,"  the  worthy  bailie  of  Glasgow;  and,  beneath 
precipice  of  remarkable  wildiiess,  the  half' 
intoxicated  steersman  raised  his  arm  and  began  to 
repeat,  in  the  most  unmitigated  gutturals  : 

"  Uigti  mcer  Ibe  louih  huge  Bfovenw 
Down  (u  ihe  lake  hU  laasiea  threw, 
Drags,  knowls  and  luoiinds  rinifusedly  hurt'd 
The  fngmtnU  of  an  earUer  vurrulld .' " 
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permit  the  sun  iiu  entrance  except  by  a  ray 
'Eliuost  peEpeudicular.  A  painter  will  easily  un- 
.derstand  the  effect  of  this — the  loss  of  all  tliat 
'Makes  a  turfuct  to  the  water,  and  the  consequent 
fu  depth  to  the  eye,  an  if  the  boat  in  which  you 
"diot  over  it,  brought  with  it  its  own  water  and 
MQt  its  ripple  through  the  transparent  air.  I 
write  rurre/itf  ra/affju,  and  have  no  time  to  clear 
up  my  meaning,  but  it  will  be  evident  to  all 
lovers  of  nature. 

Captain  Rob  put  up  hia  helm  for  a  little  fairy, 
green  island,  lying  like  a  lapful  of  moss  on  the 
■water,  and,  rounding  a  point,  we  ran  suddenly 
into  a  cove  sheltered  by  a  tree,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  boat  grated  on  the  pebbles  of  a  natural 
beach,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  length.  A  flight  of 
^finding  steps,  made  roughly  of  roots  and  stones, 
ascended  from  the  water's  edge. 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies!"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  hiccup,  "this  is  Ellen's  Isle.  This  is  the 
gnarled  oak,"  (catching  at  a  branch  of  the  tree  ■» 
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^ve  burst  his  throat  id  the  eSbrt.  The  awfbl 
leho  went  round,  "  as  mentioned  in  the  bill  of 
Krformaiice,"  every  separate  mountain  screaming 
)Bck  the  discord  till  you  would  have  thought  the 
Rrosachs  a  crew  of  mocking  giants.  It  was  a 
Monderful  echo,  but,  like  moat  wonders,  I  could 
Inve  been  content  to  have  had  less  for  my 
Bioney. 

There  was  a  "  small  silver  beach "  on  the 
fBunland  opposite,  and  above  it  a  high  mass  of 
pQOuntain. 

(  "  There,"  said  the  captain,  *'  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  is  whaur  Fitz-James  blow'd  his  bugle,  and 
ivaited  for  the  '  light  shallop  '  of  Ellen  Douglas ; 
and  here,  where  you  landed  and  came  up  them 
steps,  is  where  she  brought  him  to  the  bower, 
mnd  the  very  tree's  still  there,  fas  you  sce'd  me 
'  hold  o'  it,)  and  ower  the  hill,  yonder,  is 
where  the  'gallant  gray'  giv  out  and  breath'd  his 
last,  and  (will  you  turn  round,  if  you  please,  them 
that  likes)  yonder 's  where  Fitz-James  met  Red 
Murdoch  that  killed  Blaunche  of  Devon,  and  right 
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4one  the  busineu  for  a  softer  head.  The  Scot 
a  powerful  fellow,  and  1  anticipated  a  row  ; 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  blow,  and  the 
with  which  it  was  planted,  quite  subdued 
m.  He  rose  from  the  grass  as  white  as  a 
Met,  but  quietly  shouldered  the  portmanteau 
ith  which  he  had  fallen,  and  trudged  on  with 
>bered  steps  to  the  inn. 

We  took  a  post-chftise  immediately  for  Cal- 
loder,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were  five  miles 
om  the  foot  of  the  lake  that  1  lost  my  appre- 
ensions  of  aa  apparition  of  the  Highlander  fix>m 
le  darkening  woods.  We  arrived  at  Callender 
t  nine,  and  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  were  on 
pur  way  to  breakfast  at  Stirling. 
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